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No. 127-T. (l)/37. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
New Delhi, the 27th March, 1937. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

The amount of protection afforded to the Sugar Industry by the 
duties imposed by section 2 of the Sugar Industry Piotection Act, 
1932, will determine on tfie 31st March, 1938, and section 3 of 
that Act provides that the Governor General in Council shall cause 
to be made by such persons as lie may appoint in this behalf an 
enq[uiry to ascertain if the protection of the Sugar Industry during 
the period from Slat March, 1938, to the 31st March, 1940, should 
be continued to the same extent or to a greater or lesser extent. 
The Government of India have decided that this enquiry should be 
undertaken by the Tariff Board and the following terms of reference 
have been framed for its guidance: — 

(a) The Board is requested to examine the measure of protec¬ 

tion now enjoyed by the Sugar Industry and to report 
whether it is necesary to continue protection to this 
extent or to a greater or lesser extent; 

(b) In making its recommendations the Tariff Board will take 

all relevant considerations into account including that 
stated in part (b) of the Resolution adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly on the IGth February, 1923. 

2. Finns and persons interested -in the Sugar Industry or 
Industries dependent on the use of sugar who desire that their 
views should be considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations to the Secretary of the Board. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 5th April, 

1937. 

In tlie Government of India, Department of Commerce, Reso¬ 
lution No. 127-T. (l)/37, dated the 27th March, 1937, the Tariff 
Board has been directed to hold an enquiry to ascertain if the 
protection afforded to the Sugar Industry by the duties imposed 
by Section 2 of the Sugar Industry Protection Act, 1932, should 
be continued to the same extent or to a greater or lesser extent 
during the period from the 31st March, 1938, to the 31st March, 
194(j, Those Associations, firms or persons interested in the 
Sugar Industry or Industries dependent upon sugar who desire 
that their views should be considered by the Board are requested 
to forward their representations (with six spare copies) to the 
Secretary to the Board so as to reach its office at No. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta, not later than the 1st May, 1937. 



GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 


Evidence of Mr. L. B.GREEN, Director of Industries, and Mr. D. 
ANANDA RAO, Director of Agriculture, recorded at 
Madras on 7th July, 1937. 

President. —Mr. Green, how long have you been working as Director of 
Industries, Madras? 

Mr, Green. —A little over two years. 

President. —Before that you were Deiruty Director? 

Mr, Green. —Yes, for about 19 years. 

President. —So that you have been connected with the Department of 
Industries for nearly 20 years? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —How long have you been Director of Agriculture, Mr. Ananda 
Rao? 

Mr. Ananda Itao. —Just two years but I have acted previously in 1931 
for about 8 niorrths and again in 1934 for six months. 

President. —Before that were you specially connected with sugarcane in 
any way ? 

Afr. Ananda Itao. —I was in charge of the agricultural station at Palur 
where sugarcane is grown largely and prior to this I was in Coimbatore aa 
Vice-Principal of the College. 1 was in touch with sugaicane on the farm 
at Coimbatore, but the farm being intended mainly for teaching very little 
experimental work was done on that station. 

President. —In the Madras Presidency in the last seven years the increase 
in acreage is only from 114,000 to 121,000. It has been slower in Madras 
than in any other part of India. Bombay is more or less comparable to 
Madras in some respects. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Ananda Itao. —It is an expensive crop to grow, more expensive than 
in Northern India. The ryot is poor and he cannot produce the necessary 
capital; besides sugarcane is an irrigated crop. It is cheaper to produce 
in Northern India because it is grown under more advantageous conditions. 
Irrigation does not necessarily mean channel irrigation; it often means lift 
irrigation from wells which is a very costly item. Sugarcane here is mainly 
intended for making jaggery as opposed to making of sugar in North 
India which is more laborious from the individual point of view. He cannot 
cultivate very large aicas to 'produce jaggery because it takes nearly a 
month with a single pair of bullocks and a mill to crush an acre of cane. 
Chiefly he is limited by his capital and ho has a very small holding, some¬ 
times 10 cents or so, and thtiefore the area under cane—subject to these 
limitations—has not spread so quickly as in the north where conditions 
are much more favourable as it is a rain-fed crop there. 

President, —A very considerable area in Northern India i,s grown under 
irrigation in Western United Provinces. In Bast United Provinces and 
Bihar it is unirrigated. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —I can only explain local conditions. The question of 
factories has not arisen here till very recently and so the spread has been 
very very slow. In a tract like South Arcot where a factory has been in 
existence for some years tlio area is fairl.y largo. 

President. —if factories were put up, the cultivation would automatically 
expand ? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —I should think so. 

President. —Have you got your forecasts for 1936-37.^ 

Mr, Green. — No. 
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Prcsidetit. —Wlinn will tlirit be ready? 

Ml'. Green. —In about a month’s time. I will send them to the Board 
as soon as they are ready. 

Fresident .—Do you expect an increase or decrease in acreage? 

Mr. Green. —A small increase, but not very appreciable. 

Presideut .—You divide the Presidency int'o four different areas, North¬ 
ern Circars—that 1 suppose does not include Nellore. 

Mr. Ananda Eao. —It does. 

President. —Is Coimbatore iiicluded in No. 2? 

Mr. .Amanda liau. —1 thinlc it should come under No. 3 because it is 
neither here nor there. It is more under 3 than under No. 2. 

President. —I should rather prefer to call No. 3, the Central area than 
Ceded Districts: will you put Coimbatore in that area or the Southern? 

Mr. Ananda Itao. —If it is called Central Districts, I think it should 
be put in No, 2. 

President. —As regards the West Coagt, is there any sugar cultivation 
in Malabar? 

Mr. Ananda Itao. —Very little, but in South Kanara 3,000 and odd acres. 

President. —Will you give us figures for the average rainfall in these 
areas ? 

Mr. Ananda Itao. —I will supply the information later on. 

President. —Please give us an estimate of the average rainfall of the 
four areas in which you divide the province. 

Mr, Ananda Jiao. —Yes. 

President. —You have given a lot of figures about water rates; they vary 
so much that they are nut vairy helpful. I would suggest that really tho 
heat thing would be to give water rates for the areas in which there are 
factories existing. Then again give us water rates witJi reference to 
Cauvery Mettur; that is very important. Then with regard to your cost 
of cultivation, I find that they vary enormously. It would be better if 
you could give us tho cost of cultivation in the neighbourhood of factories. 
Some of the iiguies you have given 1 cannot understand. For instance in 
Kistna tho cost is given as Ks. 134 an acre. I can’t believe that figure to 
be correct? 

' Mr. Ananda Itao. —That is an area where a f.actory has just been started. 
They do not spend much money on manures; they use *nly oil cake. Tho 
reason for that is that they liave introduced varieties like Co. 213 and Co, 281 
which require less irrigation and less mahuro apd therefore tho cost of 
cultivation is lower. These figures have been obtained from raiyats.’ I can 
explain some of the variations. In South Arcot, you find two figures—Its. 326 
and Bs. 172. The top figure refers to thick canes grown in the factory 
area; whereas the second one below refers to Kallakurchi where a reod 
cane is grown. In this case there is irot much manuring nor very mucji 
irrigation, and cultivation is rather perfunctory. So tho yield is only about 
J8 tons an acre as against 30 to 36 tops per acre elsewhere. 

President. —Do your figures include the cost of propping and wrapping? 

Mr. Ananda Rao. —Yes. That is given under after cultivation. 

Fresidemf.'^That is an item peeuliar to South India. Can you give us 
figures separately for cost of wrapping and propping? 

Mr. Ananda Rao. —Yes. 

J’resident. —That on an average I suppose is Rs, 100 per acre? 

Mr. Ananda Rao, —Yes. 

President. —Propping is only on the East Coast districts 

Mr. Ananda Rao. —Also in the Central Districts like Chittur. But it is 
cheaper to wrap and prop in Chittur than in the Circars. 
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president .—It you could give us a. note on the tjuestion of cost of wrapping 
in the different areas it would be helpful. 

Mr, Ananda liao. —I will send you tlie figures later on. 

President. —In the West Coast do they prop? 

Mr, Ananda liao .—No. 

President. —In the south? 

Mr. Ananda liao. —In Coimbatore they do not pi'op. 

President. —You might give us a note. 

Mr. Ananda lino. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to the yield of cane per acre there are con¬ 
siderable variations. Ono figure particularly sti'uck me. In Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore you have got an yield of lii to 16 tons per acre? 

Mr. Ananda liao. —That is a reed cane. 

President. —To a certain extent it might he left out of aecount for pur¬ 
poses of calculation? 

Mr. Ananda liao. —We can omit that from our calculations. If included 
it will certainly reduce the tonnage. 

President. —The same is the ease in Salem. You have got an yield of 
16 tons. 

Mr. Ananda liao. —Yes. 

President. —Yon agree that the-se are low figures. Wo might take 20 
to 30 tons. 

Mr. Ananda liao. —Yes, but the average of it all comos to 27 tons per 
acre which I consider low. 

President. —With tho introduction of now canes from Coimbatore what 
figures do you anticipate? 

Mr, Ananda liao. —30 to 35 tons. We have Co. 419 which gives an yield 
of 50 ton.s per acre. 

President. —Supposing 27 tons is taken as an aVerage, what figure do 
you hope to reach in the next 8 years? 

Mr. Ananda liao. —35 tons. 

President. —The improved varieties? 

illr. Ananda liao. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t follow your sucrose content figures. 

Mr. Ananda Jiao. —In the c.asc of Anakapalli, for Co. 213, I have given 
tho sucrose content as 9-62 to 12-83. I wish I had explained it in. my note. 
The lower figures put down here are for crops grown under restricted irri¬ 
gation and manuring. Probably you have heard in Anakapalli we raise 
sugarcane with one irrigation and the crop which needs one irrigation has 
to be manured also less. It gets half the quantity of manuring and ono 
irrigation. It is practically a rain-fed crop. When such canes are analysed, 
we do get a low figere, hut if we omit Anakapalli, the other figures are 
not. ' 

President, —'I'he other figures strike mo as extremely high. 

Mr. Ananda liao. —These are our own farm figures. Our Agricultural 
Chemist .sends an assistant to every farm for analysis. 

President.-—They are not similar to factory figures any way. Are they 
comparable ? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —It depends on when they' take.^ If they take it on 
the same day and at the same period of ripening, there should be no differ¬ 
ence. We send round a man in fhe month of January and he goes to several 
farms. It may he too early in one farm and too late in another farm. 

President. —Palur is near Nellikuppam factory. Their sucrose content 
is very much lower. 
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Mt. Ananda Bao. —They probably take the average of a very large 
number. Ours are not averages of such a large number. From iny station 
reports I obtained those figures. They represent a very small average. 

President. —Witli the suerose content of this cano, Madras factories 
ought to make a fortune. I don’t think much reliance can be placed upon 
them. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —We approximately know the time to crush cane. 
We havo gob only small quantities of cane. The percentages are high to 
begin with, but by the time the crushing season i.s fini.shod, they would have 
deteriorated 2 to 3 per cent, lower than what we originally started with. 

President. —At no time in any factory tho sucrose content is as high 
as 20 per cent. 

Mr. Ananda Boo. —Fiji H is as high a.s 20 per cent, even at Nellikuppam. 

President. —Do you consider that the e.xi.stence of a large number of 
alternative ca.sh crops retaidec the increase of sugarcane cultivation in the 
Madra,s Presidency .P 

Mr. Ananda Bao.~~I should not think so. 

President. —In Madra.s judging by what we licard in other places, the 
alternative crops are more iiuiiierous than in other parts of India. 

Mr. Ananda Ban. —The only crop that could liave competed with sugar¬ 
cane is Cambodia cotton and that too in restricted areas such as Coimbatore. 
Some time ago in tlic Nellikupjjam area they tiled to grow a little more 
Cambodia cotton, but when the Transport Act came, the area decreased. I 
don’t think it is very much affected. 

President. —You have given u.s a long list, gingclly, turmeric, tobacco, 
plantain—a much longer list than any other province 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —These are all cash crops, but they are not alternativee 
to sugarcane. 

President. —What I mean by alternatives is not that they are grown 
alternatively, but they can he grown instead of sugarcane. That is what 
we mean. I don’t mean that they are grown in rotation. 

Mr. Ananda Bao.- —For instance take Madura District. 1 have given a 
figure of Rs. 10 for chilly. I am .sorry it ought to bo Rs. 100. These are 
not alternative crops with cane. They are cash crops. 

President .—The point is can they be grown ns alternative crops.'* 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —In some districts they are, but in this particular 
district they are not. 

President .—In Bellary, Cuddapah and Kurnool there iS' no alternative 
crops. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —In Bellary, Cuddapah and Kurnool there is no alternative 
crop. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —That is the information I have obtained from my 
Deputy Director. 

President. —I rather doubt the correctness of that. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —The point is that other crops are grown in very small 
areas. For instance, chillies are grown in 5 or 10 cents. They don’t take 
tho place of sugarcane which is grown say in half an acre. 

President. —What about cotton in those districts.s' 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —It is purely grown as a dry crop and not as an 
irrigated crop. 

President. —I see the Government of India have allotted to you Rs. 89,000, 
hut they did not approve your scheme. 

Mr. Ananda Bao.—\ believe they would approve it this time. We sent 
it about a year ago. It looked very much the same as in other provinces, 
but I think unfortunately w'e suggested that farms should he taken on 
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lease in various places where factories are located, and they rather did 
not approve ot it. My revised sugge.stioiis are that we should do it on 
ryots’ own lands. What I am particularly anxious is that since conditions 
vary so much from district to district wherever the factories are they shonld 
grow their own varieties. What apidies to Anakapalli does not apply to 
the next district, so that I would hke that work is done in various factory 
areas so that local problem.s may be best solved there. 

Fiesident. —Do you consider that you havu cnougli experimental stations 
for sugarcane? 

Mr. .Ananda Itao. —We are growing sugarcane in other farms as well. All 
other farms have fairly small areas under cane. In Aduthurai we have 
some cane and also in Talipramba and Pattambi. We are growing sugarcane 
wlierever irrigation facilities are available. 

President. —Apart from these places, in how many areas have you cane? 

Mr. Anunda Jiao. —Even in Guntur, a dry farm wo arc growing cane. 
We are growing sugarcane in 8 other farms besides these 4—about a dozen 
altogether. 

President. —Perhaps you can give us a note about the other farms in 
which you do experimental work and the extent of the sugarcane. 

Mr. Ananda Jiao. —Yes. 

President. —You have given us a note on the various experimental work 
you are doing. I don't think we need ask you about that. 

Mr. Ananda Itao.—If the Board wants, 1 have got a note on the results 
of these experiments. If it is of any use I can give it now. 

President. —You can send it to us? 

Mr. Ananda Jiao. —Yea. 

IMesident .—In regard to the introduction of new varieties, ye.sterday 
in Coimbatore we had a talk with Eao Bahadur Venkatraman and Mr. Dutt 
and we were discussing these new varieties of cane Co. 419 and so on j 
Jiow long it would take tor them to spread in this province. We wore first 
of all looking into the time taken for these improved varieties to spread 
in the Sub-Tropical Kogions and it was on that basis wo considered how 
long it would take for those now varieties to be spread in Madras. Co. 419 
is the best and Co. 421 is another one. How long do you think it would 
take for these varieties to spread? 

Mr. Ananda Bao.—l do not wish to hazard a suitable answer to that 
question. J. 247 which wa.s introduced some 10 years ago as an improved 
variety is being replaced now b,y Co. 213. 

1‘resideiit .—Improved variety is a relative term. 

Mr. Ananda Pao. —Improvement is being made continually, and therefore 
it i.s very difficult to introduce better varieties in areas where there are 
already good varieties. 

President. —It took 10 years to introduce new varieties in the sub-tropical 
region. 

Mr. Ananda lino .—Yes. 

President .—Would it take so long a time for Co. 419 to replace the 
existing varieties? 

Mr. Ananda Pao .—I should not think so. In 7 or 8 years it would be 
possible to cover the same ground. 

President. —Improvements on improvements will go on. 

Mr. Anamia Pao .—Yes. 

President. —Do you consider j'ou have enough experimental stations? 

Mr. Ananda Pao. —^^If I get the so-called sub-stations in the factory 
areas, I don’t think I should worry to have many more, but they are very 
necessary; otherwise I cannot solve the problems of Kistna and Guntur 
from either Samalkot or Anakapalli. Wherever there are sugarcane factories, 
.thei’e must be sub-stations,. 
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President Anakapalli station all right for the Bobbili area? 

Ml-, Ananda llao. —No. Even tliere what appears to be a good cane in 
Anakapalli is not early enough or producing enough tonnage in the Bobbili 
urea. 

I’re.sident. —What about Vizagapatain 

Mr. Anaiida liao. —In northern taluks cultivation is different from 
southern taluks. 

President. —Is Samalkot all right for Kirlampudi? 

Mr. Annnda Uao. —Samalkot farm represents deltaic conditions wheroast 
Kirlampudi does not. Conditions vary so widely. 

President. —You say that the promise given by the factories to ryots 
have not always been fulfilled. Were you thinking of Vuyyur as one? 

Mr. Anamla Itao. —Vuyyur is one. 

President.—They have explained why their promises have not been 
fulfilled. What do you think of the prospects of the Sugarcane Growers’ 
Co-operativo Unions? 

Mr. .Ananda Kao. —When once they get set on propoi' linos, I consider 
it is the way of tackling the problem. Their difficulties of course^ havo to 
be mot and my own impression is that they arc still in the initial, stage 
and therefore they are finding difffcultios. When once they are got over, 
the proper way Is to adopt co-operative methods both in farming and 
cruijhing. 

President.—In answer to Question 20 about the transport of cane in 
the third circle, the figuro.s are more than double those in any other circle. 
Why is it so high? 

Mr. Ananda. lino.—Because of the difficulty of transport. Even carts 
cannot be; had in sufficient numbers unless one is an extensive cultivator, 
lie doe.sn’t possess the same number of carts as a man in the deltaic ureas. 
Thoi-o is the difficulty of road transport. 

President. —That is rather an abnormal figure. 

Mr. Ananda Uaa.—Yes. 

President. —You may take IJ to 2 pies. 

Mr. .Ananda Uao.—Yes. 

President. —In this province the Department of Indu.stries have taken 
and are taking a groat deal more interest in the development of sugar 
industry than some other provinces. Do you help them with advice? 

Mr. Creen.—Yes. In the case of the Vuyyur factory we drew u]) the 
specifications and called for tenders and practically decided the tender. 
We have advised them on all points during the construction of the factory, 
have also drawn up the estimates for the Ualgudi factory in the Trichino- 
poly district and one or two other factories have been assisted in diverse 
w ays. 

President. —Have you any sugarcane expert? 

Mr. (iree/n. —No. A proposal wa.s submitted to the Government in 1935 
for tho appointment of a sugar techuologi.st on a three years contract. 
The idea was that he should devote his undivided attention to the industry 
and bring his specialised knowledge and experience to bear in the problems 
that arise in the existing factories, as well as render assistance in 
regard to the establishment of new ones, but the proposal was negatived. 

President. —I suppose the Finance Department turned it down. 

Mr. Green.—Possibly. In the Madras Presidency there are several small 
factories and these are probably more in need of assistance from the 
Department of Industries than the larger factories in the north. Factories 
of the size of Nelliknppam do not need any advice, but smaller factories 
are sometimes in need of assistance. 

President, —Have they made more use of yon? 
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Mr. Green. —Yes, the Lalgudi factory for instance. 

Prcsidani .—Are there any other new factories excepting Lalgudi F 

Mr. Green.—At the moment there are only two, both of them being 
in the Trichinopoly district—one in the Lalgudi I'aluk and the other in 
the Karur Taluk. I drew np a scheme lor the Lalgudi factory and then 
the Karur people came along with a proposal to start another factory, 1 
have had nothing to do with the Karur project, hut both of them are 
experiencing very groat difficulty in raising finance and it is difficult to say 
whether the projects will actually material'ise within a measurable distance 

of time. . ■ c j. ■ a 

I'resident. —Do you consider these areas suitable for starting factories r 

Mr. Green.—1 rather think that the Lalgudi area is more suitable. 
The Karui’ area .1 have not m.yself inspected, but speaking generally both 
the areas appear to be suitable under normal conditions. 

President. —Have you anything to do with the Hospet factoryP 

Mr. Green.—Not directly. I meet the General Manager and Managing 
Director occasionally and have diseu.ssion.s with them. But I have not 
had any direct connection with the factory except in assisting them in 
regard to obtaining concessions in railway freights and matters of that kind. 
They had a very bad season last year. 

President. —The Kirlampudi factory received a loan under the State Aid 
to Industries Act. 

Mr. Green.—Yes, to the extent of Ra. 50,000. 

President. —Has any other factory lieen assisted.> 

Mr. Green.—That is the only factory which has received help under the 
State Aid to Industries Act. Another factory applied for a loan, but 
subsequently withdrew its application. 

President. —Have the Lalgudi people asked for any help? 

Mr. Green. —No. 

President.—is there an.y direct assistance given by Government P The 
other things you wore talking of were all indirect assistance? 

Mr. Green. —As far as the Department of Industries is concerned no 
direct assistance has been granted except to the Kirlampudi factory. 

President.—The Agricultural Department has lont a man to the Vuyyur 
factory ? 

Mr. Ananda Ban. —Yes. 

Preside lit .-^Aro they paying for him? 

Mr. Ananda Kao.—Yes, under foreign service conditions. 

Mr. Green. —That ought to have been done a long time ago. 

President. —Several of these factories have received financial assistance 
from provincial Banks, 

Mr. Green.—Yes, Vuyyur particularly, and I think Etikoppaka. 

President. —Most of these factories do not seem to bo doing well. What 
do you ascribe their lack of success so far to? 

Mr. Green. —When these small factories wore projected there was no 
thought of an excise duty. If it had been known that an excise duty 
would be imposed, these factories would not have come into being. The 
additional e.xcise duty has dealt them a severe blow. I think that one 
or two of the small factories would have been able to cover their interest 
and depreciation charges after paying a not unreasonable price to the 
growers if prices had remained at the 1934 level. 

President. —Do you think that there is some scope for small factories 
in this province? 

Mr. Green. —In the Madras Presidency, areas sufficient in extent to 
support factories of an economic size, are few. It has been really a 
question of small-scale development or no development at all in some areas. 
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If factories organised on a co-operative basis can balance tlioir receipts 
and expenditure after paying a fair price to tlie grower, they may justify 
themselves even if they make no profit at all, but under present conditions it 
is not possible to cover interest and depreciation charges and pay a fair price 
to the grower. Since the additional excise duty was imposed, the jjrice 
paid for cane by some of the small factories has been brought down to a 
figure at which it is very doubtful whether the ryot can cover his expenses. 

President. —Is that likely to have any effect on the area under sugarcane? 

Mr. Green. —Gradually it must inevitably have tlie effect of reducing 
the area under cane. At present the price of jaggery is so low that the 
lowiu- price paid by factories for cane is accepted by the grower. 

President. —What do .you attribute the low' price of jaggery to.^ 

Mr. Green. —I find some difficulty in answering that question. It does 
not appear that there is any great overproduction. Whether the fall is 
sympathetic or not in its nature it is difficult to say. I think myself that 
there is more correlation between sugar and jaggery prices than is gene¬ 
rally supposed. 

President. —The Madras Government have given u.s a really interesting 
note on the subject with figures. I presume they come from you. That 
is a very interesting point which we w'ould like to go into. You know 
the previous Tariff Board were inclined to come to anotlier conclusion. Your 
figures and the way in which you have worked them out are very interesting. 

Mr. Green. —I venture to dissent from the view of the last Tariff Board 
that no significant correlation exists between gur and sugar prices. 

Pre.siderit. —Am I correct in supposing that you have only been main¬ 
taining a record of retail prices from this year? 

Mr. Green.—You, only from this year. The figures of retail prices I have 
sent you have been collocded froiii the records of the Triplicane Urban 
Society. 1 did not have them on record in my office. 

President. —Can that be considered fairly representative? 

Mr. Green. —Yes, I think so. 

Uresidcut.—About the Palmyra Sugar Industry, our special attention 
has been drawn to it. Before I go further I should explain that the amount 
of sugar produced may not be very large but the matter may be important 
from the point of view of employing a large number of families in the 
tapping industry. Can you give us any information about what the tappers 
earn, what their relations with middlemen are and so on. 

Mr. Green. —No, I am afraid I cannot do that off hand. A survey was 
carried out in 1926 or 1927 but I would not like to put this forward as 
repre.senting the conditions that obtain to-day. 

President. —Could you collect any information for us? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —As at present arranged it is quite probable that we should 
he visiting Samalkot in the middle of September. Would it be possible 
for you to give us the information then? 

Mr. Green. —You want to know as much as possible about the economics 
of the tapping industry. 

President. —About the "tapper—hew he deals with the middleman, what 
his family is expected to earn and so on. That point of view we may say 
it is more important than the sugar manufacturing point of view. 

Mr. Green. —A^es. I will collect the information you require. 

President. —With regard to your reply to Question 37 about imports 
and exports, there appear to be imports and exports from the same area. 

Mr. Green. —Of jaggery you mean? 

President. —Yes, that is rather curious. 
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Mr, Green. —It is (.eitainly difficult to explain why that should be so 
The quantity of exports is limited. 

President. —is nearly 1,000 tons exported to Mysore. So is the case 
with the Nizqm’s States. 

Mr. Green. —I believe recently there have been considerable imports of 
jaggery into the Madras Presidency from the Nizam’s Dominions and this 
will have to be watched. 

President. —Will you give us figures later on up to the end of 1936-37 
in all cases? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —That applies more to you Mr. Ananda Rao. You might 
send in any statistics that might come by August. 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —Yes. 

President. —I gather from the replies to the questionnaire that the 
system of open pan manufacture of sugar is negligible. 

Mr. Green. —It is quite negligible in the Madras Presidency. We 
thought some year.s ago that there might be scope for the development 
of this small-scale industry, but we have more or less come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is definitely uneconomic and should not ordinarily be encouraged. 

President. —Are you satisfied with the accuracy of the statistics of 
acreage and outturn.? 

Mr. Green,. —I think that on the whole they are fair, but I would 
not like to say that they are not susceptible of further improvement. 

Fresidenf.—The unsurveyed area of this Presidency would be roughly 
how much of the total? Would it bo about a third? 

Mr. Green. —About a third. 

President. —Presumably the returns from that area are less accurate. 

Mr. Green. —Substantially less accurate. In respect of two-thirds of 
the area surveyed, the figures may be considered to be reasonably accurate. 

President. —I understand that no crop experiments have been done 
since 1913. Is that not likely to affect the accuracy of the outturn figures 
specially in regard to the improved varieties of cane? 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —Yea. We started this year in three districts and we 
propose to do the same in other important districts also. 

President. —Have you had any results? 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —We only started last season. The figures have not 
reached mo yet. 

President. —Could you give us a note on that subject? 

Mr. Ananda Maq. —We started these in only three districts during this 
year, viz., Madura, Coimbatore and South Kanara. I doubt whether it 
would be possible to get these figures in a month or two. If they come 
before October, I shall send them on to you. 

President. —What we would like to know is how these figures compare 
with standard outturns. That is the most important point. You say 
definitely that the figures of normal yield are out of date as they were 
compiled in 1919. 

Mr. Ananda Mao, —Yes. 

President. —The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research are conduct¬ 
ing some enquiries into the average cost of cultivation. In what districts 
are they working it out in the Madras Presidency.? 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —In six villages in Vizagapatara, Coimbatore and 
Bollary. 

President. —Have you seen the results? 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —I have, and they have been submitted to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Ragcarch, 
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President. —You have Riven us a very useful note on posBiblq l)y-i)rodu(;ts, 
Mr. Green. 

Mr, Green.--In regard to the possibility of utilising the molasses pro¬ 
duced by sugar factories for manufacturing butyl alcohol and certain solvents 
by the direct fermentation process, I may mention that since 1 first con- 
siderctl the question, prices of solvents have declined considerably, and even 
when all commodities were rising up to March or Ai>vil, prices of solvent.s 
Were failing away owing to competition between the American and Uritish 
combines. Owing to the fall in the prices of solvents, the proposition for 
u butyl alcohol factory lias been rendered much less attractive, and two 
firms that considered the question of setting ui> a factory have given it uj). 
There is in any case probably scope for only one such faefory in India. 
Nevertheless, it is a very interesting pro|)osition and tho [jossibilities of 
establishing a factory should 1 consider bo borne in mind. 

Mr. Kaliimtoold. —Mr. Ananda Rao, since how long have you started 
using the new varieties of eanor' 

Mr. .Arianda JJuo.—The Coimbatore varieties from about 10 years. We 
did not start them in all farms. 

Mr. i<a/ii;afoola.—There are altogether four sugarcane farms? 

Mr. .Anaiula Itaa. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I find that in other provinces they have made a largo 
increase in the percentage since 19diJ-34 whereas the percentage in Miidra.s 
has reniaiiiod more or less the same as regards new varieties. If you look 
at tho figures, in 1934-35 the acreage was 126,310 and the area under now 
varieties was only 40,262 which is about 31 per cent.; in 1936-37 out of 
a total of 121,630 it is only 42,660 or about 34 per cent. What lias happened 
to retard the progroas? In other parts of India the percentage oi new 
varieties is very much higher. 

President. — As high as 70 per cent. 

Mr. Ananda liao. —Sugarcane is restricted to certain areas only for 
a very long time. It is only recently that tho desire to grow sugarcane 
has occurred to the farmer only uftor tho fall in paddy prices the substi¬ 
tution of that crop had to bo thought of and sugarcane was eonsidored 
to he really more profitable. But that, 1 am afraid, does not answer your 
point “why the area under improved varieties lias not improved”? I 
suppose it is tho conservation of the ryot. 

Mr. Itakimtuolo. —1 understand the Madras Presidency is divided into 
8 circles and sugarcane is confined to four ureas? 

Mr. Ananda Jiao .— Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—Can you give us the names of tho places which com¬ 
prise these four aroas?' For instance, what disiricts are in tho Northern 
Cii'i:ars ? 

Mr. Ananda Jiao .— Viaagapatuiu, East Godavari, West Godavari, Kistna, 
Guntur and Nelloro. 

Mr. Haliimtoola. —And the second area? 

Mr. Ananda liao. —Ohingleput, Madura, Tinnovelly, Coimbatore, Salem. 
In tho Central districts—Bellary, Knriiool, Cuddapa, Chittur, South Arcob 
and. 

Mr. lluliimtoola.--Those are too diliicult to take down; will you send 
me tho names? 

Mr. Ananda Rao .— Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Which do you consider the most important tract out 
of tho four areas for tlie growth of cane? 

Mr. Ananda Rao.—Tho Circars. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—What is the acreage under sugarcane in that area? 
Perhaps you might ineludo that in tho note on tho four divisions. 

Mr, Ananda Rao. —Yes. 
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Mr. EuJnriduolii.—"Which place contains the largest acreage under caneP 

Mr. Ammda liao .—Vizagapatam. 

Mr. llahimtoula .—What is the area? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —About 30,000 acres. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Out of a total of 121,000 acres, 30,000 is in Vizaga- 
patam? How much of this is under new varieties? 

A/r. Ananda Bao. —I think about 16,000 to 17,000 acres; of course 1 am 
speaking from memory. 

Air. Bahimtoola.-MAan you give me the number and name of factories 
according to these areas and the tonnage of each? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahivitoola. —How many of these are independent factories? 

Mr. Green. —There are 13 factoiies in the Madras Presidency, of which 
three are palmyra and two crush cane and refine palmyra also. Only two 
of the 13 factories are co-operative factories, namely Etikoppaka and Vuyyur. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say 1} times the single crop rate lor irrigation 
represents the charges for sugarcane? Does this apply to Trichinopoly 
and TanjoreP You say “For the irrigation of sugarcane with Cauvery 
water on ryotwari single crop wet lands in Trichinopoly and Tanjoro 
districts the rate is the single crop wet rate in the locality plus Its. 7-8-0 
per acre ”. That moans sugarcane in that area pays Ks. 11-4-0. 

Air. Ananda Bao. —The rates have been appreciably reduced; it is 
now Rs. 5-8-0 and the total rate now is Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—May I just go back to the cost of cultivation. Have 
you soon the cost of cultivation given to the Board for Madras in 1931 ? 
I want to see whether the present cost is highei- or lower than what was 
seven years back. 

Mr. Ananda Bao .—I think the information given then was from the 
Agricultural Stations. What 1 have given hero are figures obtained from 
cultivators. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What about the land revenue? 

Mr. Ananda Bao .—The cultivator pays that amount; that is a fi.\od 
rate according to the area he occupies. 

Mr, Bahimtoola .—Take East Godavari cost of Rs. 388; what is the yield 
for that. Should I take it between 28 and 43 tons? 

Mr. Ananda Bao .—28 i.s for the thin variety. 

Air. Bahimtoola .—The cost of cultivation is Us. 210 per acre? 

Mr. Ananda Bao.~Rs. 210 for thin cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—If you take West Godavari the figure given is Rs, 435. 
The yield is 39 tons? 

Air, Ananda Bao .—Ye,s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Why is there such a big difference between the two 
Vizagapatam areas. 

Air. Ananda Bao .—The standaid of cultivation is high in the southern 
part of Vizagapatam district and wrapping and propping are resorted to in 
after cultivation more in the southern taluks than in the northern taluks. 
Kossapeta is in the northern taluks. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Which is the greater area under sugarcane, northern 
or southern? 

Mr. Ananda Bao .—I .should s.ay southern. In the estimate showing tho 
cost of cultivation of sugarcane, in column 4, you will find that they do 
not use concentrated manure.s in the northern taluks. It is only cattle 
manure whereas in the southern taluks, they use oil cakes, 

Air. Bahimtoola.~3ut in spite of that, they get a very good tonnage. 
If you see tho tonnage, it is 20 tons and fhe cost of cultivation is Rs. 177. 
In the other case it i.s 30 tons and the cast is over Rs. 400. 
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Mr, Ananda Ilao, —The tonnngo figures 1 have given in some cases do 
not refer to the figures given in this question regarding the cost of culti¬ 
vation. In the case of We.st Godavari it is 39 tons. That no doubt is tlss 
correct figure. In the case of 20 tons it refers to Bobbili and northern 
taluks. 30 ton.s is an average yield, but not for this piirtieulnv set of 
figures obtained from fanners. In fact, in this case it was 39 ton.s. 

Mr. llahiiiitoola. —What about northern taluks? 

Mr. Ananda itao. —It is 20 tons, but thi.s particular figure of 23 5 tons. 

Air. liajdiiduola. —How are we to find the figures? 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —The idea was to give an average yield for a district. 
Whereas the cost of cultivation figures refer to particular ryots troiii 
whom the IJeinonstrators and the Assistant Directors obtained iulorniatioii. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Is this tlie average of a district? 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —Tluit is the average of a district in tho case of yield, 
but in regard to figures about tlie cost of cultivation, we cannot ask more 
than a certain limited number of ryots and the average is taken out of 
that limited number. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Can you give me the actual costs? 

President,— want the cost of cultivation and the outturn for tho 
same crops, otherwise they aro useless for comparison. Can you work out 
a statement on those Hues? 

Air, Ananda Mao. —1 have here figures which refer to a few people. 

President. —In order to know the eo.st of cultivation per mannd we must 
obviously deal with the same plot or land. That is tho information we 
really want. 

Air. Ananda Mao, —Yes. 

Mr, Mahimtoola. —New let us examine the questions of the .sucrose con¬ 
tent. There are four farms out of which one belongs to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. Is there a separate farm belonging to the Provincial Govorniueut 
in Coimbatore? 

Air, Ananda Mao, —There is the Central Farm which belongs to the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. 

Mr, Mahimtoola. —These are the actual things taken by the Chemist? 

Mr, Ananda Mao. —Yes, 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —In tlie Farm itself under ideal conditions? 

Air, Ananda Mao. —Yes, 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —I always make a diffei'ence—I do not know whether 
you agree with me—conditions in farms and conditions in actual cultiva¬ 
tion are somewhat different. You don’t get the same sucrose content in 
the actual cultivator’s land as you do in farm conditions? 

Mr. Ananda Mao. —No. 

Air. Mahimtoola. —Can you toll mo the difference between the sucrose 
content; under farm conditions and in a particular cultivator’s field ? 

Mr. A'na7ida Mao. —I have no information ready at hand. In uiy office 
I may have some information, but I don’t think I would have informa¬ 
tion as to the difference between the analysis of cane in a farm and the 
analysis of cane in a ryot’s land in tho neighbourhood. 

Air. Mahimtoola, —When the Coimbatoro Breeding Station finds certain 
number of varieties of canes promising, they are sent out to provincial 
stations for trials, investigation and selection. What exactly is the work 
done by the provincial Farms when these canos arrive? 

Mr. Anatirla Mao. —They are grown in small plots—2 cents or 5 cents— 
depending upon the amount of cane supplied by the Sugarcane Export or 
there may be only a single line. That cane Ls multiplied next year and 
multiplied again in the following year until we have sufficient quantity to 
I'opeat about 10 times along with a number of varieties, but until then 
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they will be on a very small. scale. These are repeated for a number 
of years, 3 years being the minimum. Then we choose what are oousidered 
best under local conditions. Then they go out into what arc called tlial 
plots” in ryots’ lands. They are under the observation of the harm 
•staff and are tried there tor three years perhaps on the same ryot s lauo. 
li the man does not wish to continue, they are tried in another man s 
laud in the same village. After testing for throe or tour years, we select 
one or two of tlie best ones and grow them in demonstration plots m 
ryot’s own land so that people may come and seo. This is the oiganisaiion 

wc have. . , ,, ,.1 ^ 

Mr. Itahimtuula. —What is exactly meant by the best cane . 

Mr. Aiuinda iiao.—Yield, sucrose content, early or late maturity. These 
are three things. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Yun will be able to give us some idea of the sucrose 
content in actual cultivator’s land. 

Mr. Ananda 2iao.—We don’t go so far as that. Once we test the sucrose 
content in our own farm, we don’t expect that it would lary to sutli an 
extent from year to year in the Government farm, but in the cultivator's, 
land the same sucrose content is not likely to be obtained. 

Mr. Bahimtoula.—When you are giving the canes or seedlings as you 
call them to the farmers for demonstration in their own plots, the officer 
ill charge does not keep any record of what happens in the cultivators laiui, 

Mr. Ananda liao. —We mainly judge on the yield obtained on the farm. 
When it comes to a demonstration plot wo take its yield. It is also noted 
whether the variety is early or late. W’hat happens in the trial plot is 
likely to hai>pen under the same conditions in the cultivator’s land. The 
trial is done in the same village, and therefore it will hardly be different 
in tho land of an adjacent ryot. 

ilfr. llahimtoola.—Yo\x do not enquire anything after the seedlings aro 


given. 

Mr. Ananda Kao. —Wo don't analyse the sucrose content. 


That 1 am 


pretty certain. , „ , . 1 , 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Do you got reports as to what has actually been the 

yield ? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—You find the same yield.** 

Mr. Awinda llau. —It would depend on the treatment he gives. 

Mr, BahifntooUi. —Do you offer any advice in regard to manures? 

' Mr. Ananda Bao. —Yes, we do. 

Mr. Bahirntoola, —Have you noticed any difference in the yield? 

Mr. .Ananda liao. —Wo don’t take the farm yield into consideration. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —When you are experimenting on different varieties 
of canes for 6 or 7 yeais, you naturally look into the question of yield and 
sucrose content. 

Mr. Ananda liao. —Suppose it gave 40 tons in my farm, if it gave 35 
in the ryot’s land. 

Mr. Bahirntoola .—You do not know what the yield and the sucrose 
content arc. 1 take it the Department looking after the demonstration 
plots simply give the .seedlings and do nothing. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Seeds are given to ryots for demonstration and 
we note how they are doing. If, after a certain number of years, they 
don’t do well, we give them other varieties. We don’t lose track of 
them, but the natural speed becomes so great that we cannot keep track 
of every individual ryot and variety in respect of their yield and sucrose 
content. I am afraid with the staff we have at present, it is not possible 
to collect such information. 

Mr. Bahirntoola, —I am afraid you have not understood tho question 
properly. You are now tracing the history of how tho farms are useful 
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to the cultivators. You told me that first of all you take 6 or 7 years ia 
your own farm and then demonstrate in the cultivator’s land. I want 
to have the comparison between the two. 

Mr. Ananda llao, —We have figures, but I can’t produce them to-day. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —If you have figures, I would like to have them, 
because I want to know the difference between the two. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to Question 5 you say; “No attempt has 
been made to detemine finally what could be considered a fair price for 
sugarcane in the different districts of the Presidency and there has been 
no demand for it either ”. 

Mr. Ananda Baa. —I have no other answer for that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you tell us what is the fair price in the four 
areas into which you have divided the Presidency for tlie purpose of 
sugarcane? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —The fair prices given here are fair prices per ton 
opined by the Deputy Directors. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^^That has been struck out. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Unfortunately they have not issued any in.structions 
us to what answer I should have supplied. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you keep younself in touch with the Coimbatore 
Sugarcane Breeding Station? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —The Sugarcane Breeding Expert or the second breeder 
or their assistants visit once a year practically all the farms. G’hcy send us 
reports on how their varieties are doing. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You send in your reports as to how they have behaved 
under local conditions. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Yos. I have gone myself to the station to consult 
from time to time the sugarcane officers as to wjiat varieties are suitable. 
Co. 419 and Co. 421 were introduced two or three years ago after I 
actually visited the station. 

ilir. Bahimtoola. —Hav’o you tried Co. 419 and Co. 421? 

Mr. Ananda Bao.—Yen. 

Mr, Bakviiitoola. —Are the results satisfactory? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —They are the lx;st we have in satisfying our diverse 
conditions. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I find from your answer to Question No. 10 that you 
have .submitted a scheme to Government of India. Does the scheme go 
through the Sugar Committee ol Imperial Council ot Agricultural Kesearch.'' 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They go straight to the Government of India for 
sanction. 

Mr. Ananda Bao.—I believe so. At least 1 have no information on 
it. I sent it to the Ixical Government and the Local Government scuds 
it to the Government of India. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How long would it take to get the schemes generally, 
apiiroved ? 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —With the Government of India we don t directly deal. 

Afr. Bahimtoola.—'! mean the Imperial Council of Agricultural llesearch. 

Mr. Ananda Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—The Sugar Committee is a committee constituted by 


the Imperial Council. 

Mr. Ananda Bao.—The Sugar 'Oommittee meets once a year. The 
Advisory Board meets twice a year and the Governing Body once a year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I don’t think these schemes arc put before tho 
Impei'ial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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Mr. Ananda Bao. —This is a special allotment given by the Government 
of India. I believe they deal directly. 

Mr. Itahimtoula, —In reply to Question 12, you say that a lot more 
could be done if more funds were forthcoming. What additional money 
would you require.’' 

Mr. Ananda Itao. —What I mean is this. There i.s the question of pests 
and diseases which the Imperial Council of Agricultural Hescarch wanted 
to investigate further. They asked the Local Governments to put up 
schemes. We submitted a scheme. The idea was that the Local Govern¬ 
ment should undertake to spend a little amount and tl;e Imperial Council 
would also contribute. The other provinces said tiiat they had no money, 
so tliat although wo put up a scheme, it could not bo considered. If moie 
money wa,s given in regard to the question of insect pcst.s and diseases, 
we would certainly be grateful. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —In reply to Question 14, you have given us the esti¬ 
mates of the production of sugar in factories. Docs your answer given 
under (a) for 1935-36 include sugar made from palmyra jaggery .f’ 

Mr. Green. —1 do not think that the reply to (Juestion 14 was supplied 
hy me ajid I should have to refer to my detailed figure.s before I could 
give you the actual production of sugar by each of the factories. The 
Ijroduction of Nollikuppam comprises both cane .sugar and palmyra sugar. 
I have not got with me accurate liguros of production for the palmyra 
sugar factories separately beyond the estimated figui’es given in answer to 
Question 29. I could, however, obtain thorn for you. 

Mr. Itahimtoola,— In reply to Question 14, you say that a loan of 
Rs. 50,000 was granted to the Ivirlampudi Sugar Mills, Do you charge any 
interest ? 

Mr. Green, —Yes. 

air. Itahimtoola, —What is the rate? 

Mr, Green. —The rate of interest charged was five per cent. 

Dr. Jain —What are the conditions under which you givo a loan? 

]\(r. Green. —We grant loans under the State Aid to Industries Act 
up to 60 per cent, of the net assets and obtain a first mortgage on the 
industrial assets,—i.e., in the case of the factory, on the inochinGiy and 
plant,—sufficient to cover twice the amount of the loan granted. The loan 
is repayable in a specified number of instalments 

Dr. Jain. —You have not experienced any difficulty in regard to repay¬ 
ment ? 

il/r. Green. —Kirlampudi is the only sugar factoi'y to which a loan ha.s 
been granted and we have experienced no difficulty in regard to repayment 
of the instalments. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I understand that of these three factories started on 
a co-operative basis, two commenced working in 1924 and one in 1936. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. The Vuy.yur factory is the largest one, the erection 
of this factory was completed in 1935. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —It was just before the time the first excise duty was 
imposed. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Why are they unable to make profit? 

Mr. Green. —It is not the only reason in the case of the Vuyyur factory, 
hut it is a contributory factor. Vuyyur was faced with miiny difficulties in 
the first year of its existence. The erection of machinery and plant took 
much longer than was anticipated owing to the founduiions having to go 
much deeper as a consequence of which the factory was not ready to start 
crushing when the first season’s cane was ready. The ryots became dis¬ 
couraged and planted a very much smaller area in the following year. 
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Wiion the factory did start crushing, it wan only able to command a com¬ 
paratively small acreage. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —And the price jnust have gone up when the area 
became smaller 

it/r. Green. —It is a co-operative factory. I don’t think there was very 
mucli difference in the price of cane. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —The co-operative society fixes the price of cane. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr, Jfa/(i?atoola.—“Does it not take into consideration tl>e cost of culti¬ 
vation ? 

Mr. Green. —Yes, I think so. This year, speaking from memory, it 
liaid about Jls. 10-0-0 a ton for cane. 

Mr Itahimtoola, —Rs. 10 per ton? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. It is more than it could afford to pay with reference 
to the prevailing i^ugar prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola, —The price of cane is fixed irrespective of .the sugar 
price ? 

Mr, Green. —I do not know on what ba.sis exactly the society fixes the 
price from year to year. Trcsumably it takes cognisance of the prevailing 
sugar prices also. In this caso tlio price was maintained a long time after 
the sugar price,s had fallen. The rate paid last year was definitely too 
high with reference to the prevailing sugar prices. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —With regard to the society you mentioned—The Tfipli- 
cano Urban Society—does it deal in sugar,*' 

Mr. Green. —It is a co-operative stores society. 

Mr, Itahiintoula. —How is it able to obtain retail prices." 

Mr, Green, —They retail sugar. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —’Do they buy it from the Company? 

Mr, Green,—They buy it from Parry’s. 

Mr. Itahimtoola, —Do you know -whethei' it is i)nlmyra or cano sugar? 

Mr. Green. —1 believe it is cane sugar, 

Mr. Itahimtoola —There is some difference in price between tla; two. 

Mr. Green.—It is more likely to be cano sugar as the Triplicaiio Urban 
Society buy it from Parry’s in Madras; I don’t think very much palmyra 
sugar is sold in the Madras market, 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I want to know what it is. 

Mr. Green. —So far as' I know it is cane sugar. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Where do they sell their palmyra sugar? 

Mr. Green. —Trichinopoly, Samalkpt and other"-places in the mufassal. 
I don’t think palmyra sugar comes into the Madras market; nor do 1 
think there is very much difference in the retail prices of the two 
kinds of sugar. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Could you ascertain and let us know? 

Mr. Green. —I shall enquire and ascertain definitely whether any palmyra 
sugar comes into the Madras market. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —As regards your reply to question 33, is there any 
increase in 19.36-37? 

Mr. Green.—I am afraid I cannot .say yet. I have not got the figures. 

President. —You can give us the figures later. 

Mr. Green. —By the end of August. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Have you been able to get the total yield of cane? 

Mr. Green, —Not yet. T cannot give you these figures before the end 
of Augirst at the earliest. 
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Mr. Itahimtoola.—Ho-w much gur do you get out of 100 iftaunds of 
caneP Have you been able to work that out? 

Mr. Green. —Tho yield is generally taken as 10 per cent. 

Dr. Jain. —I have very little to ask you. On page 1, I find there 
is a definite fall in the acreage under improved varieties in 1935-36? What 
do you ascribe that definite fall to? 

Mr. Ananda Hfito.—In 1935-36 tho area of cane as a whole fell. 

Dt. Jain. —The fall in the acreage under improved varieties is probably 
more than the fall in the acreage under cane. 

Mr. Ananda Jiao. —The figures we have obtained are not based on any 
accurate statistics. They are assumptions based on enquiries. The demon¬ 
strator is in charge of two taluks and is not expected to know how much 
area i.s exactly under improved varieties of sugarcane. ThQy are rough 
estimates, I should say, more on the conservative than on the liberal side. 
My fear is that they are unable to go into each village, and find out the 
actual acreage. 

Dr. Jain. —On the question of bonus payments in order to encourage 
the introduction of early and late varieties of cane, you say that it is 
a matter for investigation. What are your views on tlie subject? 

Mr. Ananda liao. —As I have explained later on in the answer, I think 
there is no need for a bonus if it cah be arranged ivith ryots to grow cane 
according to the requirements of particular areas; some may require early 
varieties, some mid-.season varieties whilst others iiiay require late varieties. 
But although it appears the right thing for factories to do is to arrange 
to grow early, jiiid»season and late varietie.s, if you give a bonus for 
early and lute varieties I am afraid only those varieties will be grown. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You say the cost qf cultivation in Madras is higher 
than in some provinces. Can yon indicate the direction in Which the cost 
can bo reduced? 

. Mr. Ananda Bao. —The-cost can bo reduced in regard to cultural fnefthods, 
that is growing varieties which require tea.s manuring and less irrigation; 
varieties which do not require propping or very little propping; we are 
testing which manures arc more econojnicol than others, TheVi there is 
the question of rotation. People think that growing cane every alternate 
year is a profttabio proposition, but we have seen that unless it is rotated 
once in three years it is not economical. The cost of cultivation increases 
with reference to irrigation. We are, thercfoi'e, introducing varietit3S 
wliich require less manuring and less irrigation and which would also 
require less propping. These are directions in which reduction can be 
attained. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —In a note you say that the Industries Department has 
got some reduction in freight rates. Can you give us hn idea cS the 
reduction in rates? 

Mr. Green. —All the concessions did not relate to reduction in freights. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you are referring to freights Specifically. 

Mr, Green. —I am afi’aid ,1 cannot give you the amount of the reduction 
without looking np the matter in detail; but I do not think it was more 
than 10 per cent. I will send you the infhrmation later. 

Dr. Jain. —You have given us some very interesting statistics from 
which we can calculate the correlation between the price of sugar and 
price of jaggery. Are these prices wholesale or retail? 

Mr, Green. —They are retail prices. 

Dr, Jain. —Do you think it will make any difference if they were 
wholesale prices? 

Mr. Green. —I don’t think so. 


Mr. Bakimtoold .—Do they relate to the same grade of sugar and same 
grade of jaggery? 
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Mr. Green. —So far as I know, yes. 

Dr. Jain. —As regards palmyra jaggery you say tapi)ing is looked 
down upon? Are any educated persons taking to it? 

Mr. Green. —Not that I am aware- of. There has been a general 
shortage of tappers during the last few years. 

President. —Oan you give us anj' estimate of the time within which 
you expect any reduction, in the cost of cultivation—say within seven 
years? 

Mr. Ananda Itao. —We should be able to effect a reduction of cost within 
seven years, but how far it would be possible to go remains to be seen 
because it is only recently that we are introducing new Coimbatore varieties 
and it takes time for the raiyats to follow up. They ha,ve to spread to 
different tracts where factorie.s are situated in the Presidency and that 
will necessarily take time. But 1 should think seven years would bo a 
fairly good period. 

President. —^Mr. Green, would you like to raise any other point? 

Mr. Green. —In regard to the question of freight rates on Northern 
ilndia sugar, I feel that these are unduly low and that the effect of the 
rednetion in rates has been to force down the price of sugar in Southern 
India to a lower level than would otherwise have been the case. The 
reason for tho introduction of the lower rates was to enable Indian sugar 
to compete with Java sugar at ports, but the necessity for such low rates 
has passed and it would help to stabilise the price of South Indian sugar 
if tho freight rates were restored to the level prevailing prior to February, 
1935. Tho railways are losing revenue unnecessarily. 

President. —We will take note of that particular point. Are there any 
other points P 

Mr. Green. —I Ihought I might be asked some questions with regard 
to the desirability of regulating the production of factories. 

President. —That is rather a Northern Indian question 1 

Mr. Green. —I do not know whether you have seen a recent publication 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research which contains a coi),y 
of an Act dealing with tho Regulation of the sugar industry in South 
Africa. It is extremely interesting. In South Africa, quotas for tho 
production of sugar aro allocated to the sugar mills wdth reference to 
tho quantity of cane available and the estimated quantity of sugar to be 
sold locally and exported in the season. There is this precedent to go 
upon, and unless there is some regulation of production in this couiitiy, 
it is very difficult to see how prices can bo stabilised. T am strongly of opinion 
that there should be regulation of production in tho surplus provinces at 
any rate. 

Mr. PahimJoola. —With regard to the coinpari.son of prices of gnr and 
sugar, what quality of sugar have you taken? 

Mr. Green. —The prices were extracted from a daily sheet of prices 
which Messrs. Parry & Co. issue, so that they should be a uniform quality, 
but what particular grade they relate to I cannot say without making 
enquiries. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—^What is Aska sugar? 

Mr. Green. —^When I got the prices from the Triplicane Urban Society 
they were given to me as prices of Aska sugar. Now, Aska is a small 
sugar factory in tho old Ganjam district, which has gone over to the 
Ori.ssa Province. When I made enquiries, I was informed that many 
years ago they obtained their sugar from Aska and their sugar has continued 
to be so de.scribed although they have been buying their requirements 
from Parry’s for a long time past, I am sure the prices are cane sugar 
prices. i 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There was no difference in price between cane sugar 
and palmyra sugar in 1928-29? 
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Mr. Gi ■eon..—There has never been any appreciable difference between 
the prices of the two sugars. 

Mr. Bahirntoola .—Why have you stopped at 1928-29 P 

Mr. Green .—I was not able to get the prices for succeeding years at 
the time. I am now bringing the figures upto date, and will send them on 
to you. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

(1> Evidence of Mi-. W. h JENKINS, Director of Agricukure, Poona, 
and Mr. V. V. GADGIL, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Poona, 
recorded at Poona on Saturday, the 24th July, 1937. 

President. —How long have you been Director of Agriculture? 

Mr. Jenf^n,s.~—l have heen Officiating Director since last Novenihei* 
President. —Before that? 

Mr. Jenkins.—J. was for 6i years the Chief Agricultural Officer in 
Sind. 

President. —And you Mr. Gadgil? 

Mr. Gadgil.—1 am the Deiiuty Director of Agriculture for the last 
9J years. I was for 3i years in Konkan tract which consists of Kolaba, 
Ratnagiri Thana and Kanara. Since 1932, for the last 53 years 
I am hero in Poona Division in charge of 5 districts consisting of Poona, 
Alimednagar, Sholapur, Satara ajid Ratnagiri. Most of the Deccan canals 
is practically in my hands. 

President. —Before I proceed with your evidence, I would like to clear 
up this point. You have just sent in a statement showing the area under 
sugarcane. That is upto 1035-30, Are those the latest figures? 

Mr. Jenkins. —We have the forecast figures for the present year. We 
can give you these, but they are not final. 

President. —When could you give us accurate figures? 

Mr. Jenkins. —The accurate figures won’t be available till Soptembor 
or October. 

President.' —If you could give us any later figures before the end of 
September, we should be grateful. 

Mr. Jenkins.- —Yes, but I don’t think there will be much variation in 
the sugarcane acreage. 

President. —You don’t think there would be any decrease in sugarcane 
.acreage owing to tbe slump? 

Mr. .Jenkins, —Very slight. 

President. —In the United Provinces and in some other parts of India 
there has been a very considerable reduction in acreage. Jf you can give 
us any later statistics not later than the end of September, we shall be 
very grateful. 

Mr. Jenkins .—Yes. 

President. —You give the average yield as 45 tons of cane in the Deccan 
area. 

Mr, Jenkins. —Yes. 

President. —I think we might confine our questions to the Deccan tract, 
because no sugarcane is grown in any other area. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President.-dThat is for improved varieties. 

Mr, Jenkins. —That is for all the varieties. That is the average for 
the tract. 

President. —Pundya has almost been superseded. 

Mr. Jenkins. —We have submitted a note on that point. The factories 
have given up Pundya entirely, but there is still about half the area in 
the Deccan tract where Pundya is grown by cultivators. 

President. —Is that crushed in factories? 
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Mr, Jenkins. —Not at all. 

I're.ndcnt. —All the factory cane is iun>rovod variotis.s, 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes, all improved varieties. 

I'lesidunt .—notice from your statistics given that a lot of Pundya 
is grown. 

Mr Jenkins. —Yes. 

President. —These figures arc correctp 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President. —In so far as they give a proportion of the improved varieties 
and so on ? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

1 resident. We had some canc growers the other day when your Ileputy 
was here and the sort of figure given regarding the average cost of cultiva¬ 
tion was about Rs. 400 an acre. 

Mr. Jenkins.—1 have got further evidence with regard to that. I 
have got figures here which were brought out during the enquiry into the 
cost of cotton and .sugarc.anc cultivation by the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Hesoarch and the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

President. —In what years did they oondnet their enquiries? 

Mr. Jenkins. —During the past two years on the Nira loft bank, in 
six villages. This is the average figure for two years. I must say they 
were rather good years. If you would like to have these figures, I shall 
hand them over. 

President.—Whui is the total? 

Mr. Jenkins.—U is different in different villages largely dependent on 
the cost of oil cake. 'Kie average is about ll.s. 401 per acre. 

IVrs/Vfenf —That coincides almost with your independent conclusion. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President. —That is very interesting. Are your costs calculated more 
or loss on the same method in wliich they proceeded? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Our costs? 

President. —Your estimates. 

Mr. Jenkins. —These probably went into greater detail. They actually 
inve.stigated the conditions in the villages. Mr. Gadgil’s costs are based 
on his own experience of the tract. 

President. —You took the same kind of classification in the cost? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President.—This is very interesting. 

Dr. Jain. —Did you include bullock labour? 

Mr. Jenkins. —That is included in the cost of cultivation. 

Mr. Gadgil. —We have given the charge for bullock labour under item 
No- 7- . X- ■ 

President. —It has been suggested to us that the cost ol cultivation in 
Bombay is very high as compared with moat other parts of India and 
that it might be possible to reduce the cost below Bs. 400. Are there any 
possibilities of reduction in the cost of cultivation? 

Mr. Jenkins. —A largo part of our work in Padegaon is directed towards 
reducing the cost as much as possible. As far as the cost of production of 
gur is concerned, it is possible to effect a reduction with improved varieties 
of cane giving a higher yield and I think there is also the possibility of 
reducing the cost by determining better methods of manuring, more econo¬ 
mical use of manures, and the use of green manures to a greater extent. 
There are certain items in the labour programme in which saving eojild 
bo effected by the adoption of improved methods. Perhaps Mr. Gadgil may 
have something to say. 
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Mr, Gadgil .—We have given two stataments showing the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion in 1930 and the cost of cultivation in 193(3-37. You will sea fiom 
these two statements that there is a I’eduction of nearly Rs. 200 in the 
cost of cultivation. 

President .—I observe that. 

Mr. Gadgil .—This is mainly due of course to reduction in labour as stated 
by the JOirector of Agriculture. The labour charges have been reduced 
from 8 to 9 annas in 1930 to 5 to 6 annas in 1936-37. That is one of 
the m&i/i items which will reduce the cost by say about Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 
Another item of course is the actual price of manures. The cost of oil 
cake has been reduced. It was something like Rs. 80 to Rs. 85 per ton 
in 1930-31 and now it has come down to Rs. 40. During the current year 
there is a slight tendency of a rise in the price of oil cake. Tho price 
of castor cake has gone up from Rs. 35 to Rs. 55 at present. Similarly 
in tho case of safflower cake the price has gone up from Rs. 45 to Rs. 60, 
but during the last four or five years there has been a gradual reduction 
in the price. That drop in price is responsible for reducing the cost of 
cultivation. There is the further item as stated by the Director. Tho 
new variotiG.s are giving higher outturn and naturally the cost of cultivation 
per ton is reduced. 

Pre.iident. —The Tariff Board is rather concerned with the period of 
next seven years which is the period of protection. Could you hazard a 
guess as to what the possibilities of reduction in the cost of cultivation are 
in that time!' 

Mr. .Jenhins. —I don’t think there would be any very rapid or large 
reduction in the co.st in the next seven years. It will depend on the extent 
of the propaganda by which these improvements could he introduced. That 
is not altogether a fast business. 

President. —Tho Phaltan factory suggested to us that they hope to 
reduce their cost by about Rs. 26. 

Mr. Gadgil. —In the case of sugar factories there is one more factor 
to be considered. ’They are utilising the steam tackles or gyrotiller and 
thereby they can reduce the cost of preliminary cultivation from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 7. Their average charge comes to about Rs. 7 per acre. That is one 
of the items which is only possible for big sugar factories. For a small 
cultivator or for oven a big cultivator who cultivates 100 acres, it is 
not possible to have a gyrotiller. The gyrotiller costs something like 
Rs. 95,000. 

President. —At the Coimbatore Research Station we were informed—-I 
suppose you are aware of that—that researches on the so-called noble or 
thick varieties of cane were taken up much later than those on thinner 
varieties in Northern India and therefore he described the tropical tract 
comprising Bombay, Madras and the adjoining Native States as backward, 
but when these recently improved varieties have boon thoroughly tested 
and introduced the cost of cultivation in the tropical region might possibly 
be reduced somewhere near the level of the cost of cultivation in the 
snh-tropical. Have you any views on thatP 

Mr. Jenkins.— don’t think that a mere introduction of improved cane 
will effecS; considerable reduction in the cost of cultivation, because the 
people here are very much more inclined to go in for more intensive 
manuring of their cane crops than they do in the United Provinces and 
Northern India. 

President. —They get a bigger yield for that, 

Mr. Jenhins. —It will certainly help towards reduction in cost. Wo 
have certain cane from Coimbatoi-e now which are a great improvement on 
the ordinary pundya, particularly Co. 419. 

Pre.ddent. —That brings me to another point. We have been told that 
owing to this heavy manuring the next crop grown, for example, cotton 
yields almost double without any extra cost. Therefore in calculating the 
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cost of sugarcane which you say is Rs. .tiSi) an- aicre. we ought to allu* 
a ligure ot Rs, 25 or so trom the succeeding «riTB/i/>‘VM)nLd mu .agiiag^im 
that '{ 

Mr, Jenkins. —I don’t think it is a common praetaia8-.nt .t,{j^ .Deccarn 
area to grow cotton immediately after sugarcane. I don’t see how you 
can divert tho sugarcane profit to any general estimate of the cost of culti¬ 
vation of other crops. 

rresident. —What is usually grown after sugarcane? 

Mr. Jenkins. —The common practice here is ratoon after the ordinary 
first crop, and there are. other rotations which Mr. Gadgil will describe 
later. 

Mr. Gddyil. —The system they adopt is this: where the land is rather 
new, there is a regular system of ratooning csijecially with the new 
vaiieties. Afterwards they grow either groundnut or cotton. As I stated 
the other day there might be a residual elfect of Rs. 25 or so if cotton is 
just taken after sugarcane and not after the ratoon. 

President. —Does that apply to groundnuts? 

Mr, Gadijil -—Yes. il’hat residual effect is also seen in the case of 
groundnut as well a.? in the case of cotton. 

President. —And in both cases it might be Rs. 25. 

Mr. Gadejil. —Yes. 

President. —That brings me to another point, the question of ratooning. 
What is your exi)erience in this Presidency about tho advantages and 
disadvantages of ratooning which is a very vexed question. 

Mr. Gadyil. —With regard to P.O.J. variety ratooning is much more 
remunerative, Jn sonio cases in our Jvopergaon farm, we have found that 
the ratoon of P.O.J. has given a higher yield than the plant cane. 

President.—Whsit would be the difference in the cost of cultivation? 

Mr. Gadgil.—Us. 100 less cost, because the planting and all other 
operations are practically over and they are not required to apply any 
farm yard manure. Over and above that there is no difference practically 
between oil cake and sulphate of ammonia, but the preliminary coat 
including planting and the co.st of setts will be reduced and that reduction 
will be about Rs. 100 per acre. 

President. —As regards the first ratoon crop, the cost of cultivation 
might be Rs. 100 less and the yield might be less. 

Mr Gadgil.—In the case of P.O.J. the yield is not less. E.K. is not 
a t'ooii ratooner. Co. 290 is a good ratooner. That is a cane which is 
specially suitable for bad lands and waterlogged areas. 

President.—Possibly you have not yet tried experiments on ratooning 
in Oo. 419. 

Mr. Gadgil.—^ot yet. The variety has only been released last year. 

President. —That is rather an important point. When you consider 
the cost of cultivation’ taken over a period of two years, that reduces 
the average cost to Rs. 350 an acre. 

Mr. Gadgil. —Yes. 

President. —That is a very important point. Kolhapur factory area is 
rather different from other factory areas, I understand. 

Mr. Gadgil. —Yes. 

President.— Kolbnpnv factory has got no land of its own. 

Mr. Gadgil.—Only about 600 to 800 acres under sugarcane. 

President. —Most of their cg,ne is brought from small growers. 


Mr. Gadgil. —Yes. 

President .—What would you put tho cost of cultivation and the yield 
per acre in that area at Kolhapur? 

Mr Gadgil.—1 would put the cost of cultivation at something like 
Rs. 325 per acre and the yield at 35 tons or so. They have got one 
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variety called Kabirya which is just like striped Mauritius. It is not 
exactly like that quality, but similar to that. It has got stripes and is 
bettor suited for that tract. It is dwarf variety. It is uot a very tall 
variety. It is better .suited for that tract, ft does uot lodge if it rains 
very heavily or if a .strong wind blows, 

Vrendent. —What is the average rainfall there? 

Mr. Gadgil—HO" to 45". 

I'lesident.—Whut kind of Irrigation i.s there? 

Mr. Oadgil. —Only by well irrigation and pumping paints the crop 
is irrigated. There are about 150 pumijing plants on the river Pauchaganga 
which flows through the Kolhapur territory. 

President. —Do you happen to know whether there i.s any proposal or 
any idea of starting a factory in any other area? 

Mr. Jenkins. —I do not know. 

Mr. The only new factory which is under contemplation or 

for which orders for machinery have already been i^laced is llrahan 
Maharashtra Sugar Factory. 

Mr. Jenkinx. —There are certain proposals for extending the cxistiu" 
factories. 

President. —About the cost of transport of cane I see .you give a figure 
of 2 to 4 pies per maund. 

Mr. Gadijil. —Yes, per mile. 

President. —That is on the high side compared with figures elsewhere. 

Mr. Gadgil.— Moat of the cane is taken in a cart here. 

President. —I am also talking of the cost of transport of cane by 
cart. 

Mr. Gadgil. —There are not good cart tracks in those parts where 
factories are situated. The roads arc really very bad. 

President. —The high cost of transport is to some extent due to the 
bad condition of the road. 

Mr. Gadgil, —Yes. 

President. —If the roads were improved, you could reduce the cost. 

Mr. Gadgil, —Yes. Another point i.s that when the cane i.s required by 
the factory, there is also going on the work of crushing and manufacturing 
guT throughout the whole area. So naturally a little higlior price is demanded 
when the cane has to be taken from one place to another. It is not 
the slack season when labour is available in plenty. 

President. —TTou suggest that the working period of factories might bo 
increased to 210 days. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President.—How would that be possible? 

Mr. Jenkins. —It would be possible by the introduction of different varie¬ 
ties of cane maturing over a longer period and also, of course, by extending 
the areas in which the factories are at present growing cane. 

President. —I undcr.stand that Adsali cane tends in that direction. 


Mr. jea/iins.—That fits in properly with the crushing sea,son. 

Mr Gadpil.—They begin like this. The work of manufacturing sugar 
is started generally in October. First, they crush Adsali then they go 
on to ratoon and afterwards to early varieties of cane and later on to 
late varieties. There are three planting seasons. First, the Adsali is 
planted in the month of June and July and then of course for mid Adsali 
planting is done in October and November, That is harvested in February. 
Then comes the plant cane which is generally planted in January and 
Fobruarv and is ready for harvesting after 12 months. Of course this 
figure of 210 days has been given from the actual working of tVio Holapur 
Oompany. In the Deccan there is not the same oppressive and excessive 
heat as is experienced in the United Provinces and Bihar. Therefore it 
is possible to extend the working period of the factories. 
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President. —understand that the average elevation of the Deccan area 
is about IjCOO to 1)800 ft. 

Mr. Gcuiijil. —Yes. 

President. —As in. the last Tariff Board report, this Tariff Board also 
will probably include a short description of the Presidency. I think we 
may send our note on that to you for checking. It will be only a descrip¬ 
tive note without any particular comments. 

Mr. Jenkins. —We shall be very pleased to do that. 

President.^It is only the northernmost part of the Deccan which 
is liable to frost. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President.^The elevation being 1600 to 1800 ft? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President. —How much is the average rainfall in the Deccan tract? 

Mr. Jenkins. —18 to 24 inches. We have given you rainfall figures in 
a separate note for all the sugarcane tracts in the Presidency. 

President. —I have not touched on this question of irrigation rates 
because we w’ont into that with Mr. Aitken at some length. Of course, 
the 1930 Tariff Board received a good many complaints about that matt*!r 
and we have also received the same representations this time from cane 
growers. 

Mr. ,7i:n/cin,s'.—fhere is a misprint in my written evidence with regard 
to these water rates. It sao^s there has been mu.ch variation. It should 
be read “ there has been practically no variation in the water rates during 
the past 7 years ”. 

President. main improved varieties are P.O.J. 2878, E.K. 28, 
Co. 290 and Co. 419. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President. —These varieties have been taken the place of old Pundya 
variety in the factory area, though to a less extent elsewhere. 

Mr. Jenkins. —That is correct. 

President. —And yield of as much as 100 tons has been obtained under 
special conditions. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President is one small point in your evidence on which there 
appears to be some ditt'erenee of opinion between you and the Irrigation 
Department, that is, about tho manufacture of gul from palmyra palijis. 
You say there is none but the Public Works Department say that it is 
done in Kanara. 

Mr. Jenkins. —It used to bo done to a very small extent but it has 
been entirely stopped. 

President.- —think that Belapur is the only factory which does not 
buy any cane normally from outside. 

Mr. Jenkins. —I think they have done so in the pa.st though they do 
not as a rule. 

President. —They can grow enough cano. 

Mr. Jenkins. —They are in a position, to grow all the cane they want. 

President. other faetoriea buy a small amount. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

President. —Except Kolhapur which buys most of its cane. 

Mr. Gadfpil. —Three-fourths of their requirements of cane are purchased 
by them. As regards the other factories, they have not got a sufficient 
area. The Maharashtra Sugar Factory has got a capacity of 600 tons and 
the total area under cane is only 1,800 acres which is quite insufficient. 

Pre.sident.^l take it that at present prices for the open pan factory 
there is not much fut.uru- 
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Mr. Jenkins, —Not at the present rates of gul. 

1‘resident .—A good deal was done at one time to try and help them. 
Was that by your department? 

Mr. Jerrkins. —Mr. Gadgil had a lot to do with it and he has published 
two pani[)hlets which I think have been supplied to you. 

Mr. G/idijil. —Even the present position is described there. If they 
manufactured sugar and molassive gul, they would at least get Its. 250 
more per 100 tons of cane, that is, for acres. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the improved varieties, I find that the 
acreage under improved varieties in Gujarat has increased by 87’2 l^er cent. 

Mr. Jenkins. —It is practically entirely Co. 213. 

Mr. Oadfjil.—That is the variety which is more resistent to frost. 

Mr. llahiintoola.—When all the factories are situated in the Deccan 

can.al area, what is the reason for such a large increase in the acreage 

under improved varieties in the Gujarat area? 

Mr. Jenkins.—The reason is that this variety is more frost resistent. 

In the la.st .several years they had very bad frosts witli the result that 

the local varieties of canes were all killed. People would not grow them 
any more. They took to this variety because they were forced to do so; 
otherwise they would have, to give up growing sugarcane. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —They are converting all that into gulp 

Mr. Gadgil. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—la that a paying proposition as against other crops 
like groundnuts? 

Mr. Jen/oin.s,—Sugarcane will pay a higher return per acre than cotton 
or groundnut at present prices. It is the best cash crop on the well irriga¬ 
tion area where they grovv it. 

Mr. liakimtooln.—ln the 1936-37 forecast you say there will ho a reduc¬ 
tion in the total area. 

Mr. Jenkins. _There wil ho a reduction due to the low price of gur. 

President. —Will the reduction be considerable? 

Mr. Jenkins, —Possibly about 16 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—Where would you put the South Central Division and 
the North Central Division, 

Mr. Jen-kins. —Roth in the Deccan. Khandesh and Nasik compromise 
the Northern Division and Poona, Satara, Ahmednagar, Sholapur would 
be the South Central Division. 

Mr Bahimtoola.—1 would like to go into little more detail as regards 
the cost of cultivation. There are four costa given by you in your latest 
statement. 

Mr. Gadgil. —That was omitting the cost of manufacture of gur. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—I would like to compare it with the previous Tariff 
Board’s figure for 1930 as representing the cost for the whole of the 
Presidency. 

Mr, Jenhins.—The Pravara and the Nira Left Bank costs would be the 
piost typical, 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —want to get some details because we have also 
received cost statement from an ordinary cultivator, Bao Sahib Shambekar. 
There are certain points which require explanation. For example, take 
supervision charges. What is the figure you have calculated. 

Mr. Gadgil. —Bs. 20 or in some cases Bs. 25 per acre. One man can 
supervise upto 10 acres of sugarcane crop and he must get at least Bs, 230 
per year for his maintenance. Therefore he charges Rs. 20 as supervision 
charge per acre. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you look at the statement given by the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Canals, he has calculated it at 10 per cent. 
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Mr. Gadyil. —That is rather too big. He stated however that he gets 
information from the sub-divisional officers and ho has not made a thorough 
enquiry from the cultivators’ standpoint. That makes the difference between 
pur cost and the cost of cultivation given by him. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the rate of interest? 

Mr. Gadgil. —It varies from 9 to 12 per cent, and the interest is praeti- 
Oally calculated on two-thirds of the total cost. If the total cost is 
Ks, 400, the interest is calculated roughly on Rs. 300 because the remain¬ 
ing amount is not generally required by the cultivator immediately. And 
if he includes his charges for manufacturing gur it comes to Rs. 100 
per acre and that is eliminated altogether, becau.se as far as he prepares 
jaggery he sells it in the market and gets ready cash. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you see the Mutha Canal figure, the total cost 
is Rs. 350, so it will require less money. 

Mr. Gadgil. —That is due to the low cost of manure. Poona being 
on the main line, the actual cost of oil cake and sulphate of ammonia 
is less, and that makes a difference of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per acre. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How much sulphate of ammonia is used ? 

Mr. Gadgil. —One to two bags. In some cases oil cake is not given 
in sufficient quantities and they give two bags of sulphate of ammonia. 
There is one more point about this sulphate of ammonia. It is given more 
or less for producing more canes from the mother plant and that is the 
I’eason why it is given as a first dose three weeks after planting and 
that is intended for fostering the growth of the suckers and tillers. After 
three months another dose of sulphate of ammonia is given mixed with 
oil cake. 

President. —On this question of sulphate of ammonia we have had com¬ 
plaints in some of the representations that owing to the application of 
sulphate of ammonia the quality of gur deteriorates. 

Mr. Gadgil.—-Yes., if it is given in large quantities. Often. . . . 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have calculated only one bag of sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Mr. Gadgil. —Yes. That is .sufficient for an acre if other doses of oil 
cake and green manure are given. 

President. —If one bag is given, it has no effect on the quality of 
gur? 

Mr. Gadgil. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the reason for the increase in the cost of 
setts ? 

Mr. Gadgil. —If the cultivator has to purchase from outside he does not 
get the setts for less than Rs. 4 per 1000, but if he gets it from his own 
area he calculates the actual cost of that area and the cost comes to Rs, 3 
per 1000 setts. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In some cases it has gone upto Rs. 4-8-0. 

Mr. Gadgil. —In Godavari they generally plant more number of setts; 
they sometimes plant 12,000. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —With regard to farmyard manure, is there a tendency 
to use more manure because of the crop that will follow? 

Mr. Gadgil. —At present farmyard manure is getting scarce although the 
price has been slightly reduced, as people are now not in the habit of 
keeping sufficient number of cattle as they are not sure that if they keep 
more cattle they will be utilised for the whole year and therefore farmyard 
manure is being substituted by green manure. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In statement ‘ C ’ you have given the tonnage in terms 
of gur. May we take 3J tons as equivalent to 35 tons of cane? 

Mr. Jenkiti.’!. —This figure is rather low in view of the improved varieties 
of cane that are now being grown. 
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Mr. Gadgil. —Governtnc'ut have i^ucd orders to take certain standards 
ns the average yield and these have hot been revised for the last 10 years. 

Mr. Jenkins. —These wore originally based on experiments on Pundya 
but since then improved varieties of cane have been introduced and culti¬ 
vation has improved, but the standards have never been altered because we 
have never been given the money to repeat the crop cutting experihlents 
on which these were ori^nally based. 

Mr. liahirtifotila. —In answer to qneiitioh 5 you say the fair selling 
price to the grower would be Rs, 14 per ton. On what did you baSe this 
figure ? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Wo based it largely on the cost of cultivation. 

Mr. lidhuntuula. —Cost of cultivation according to your statement is 
Rs. 11 per ton. 

Mr. Jenkins. —I think you are referring to Rs. 14 mentioned by the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Dliarwar. That is for Karuatak. We 
have suggested Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 per ton for tho Deccan. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Have you taken into consideration the profit the culti¬ 
vator gets from other crops? 

Mr. Jenkins. —No. We have only taken into consideration co.sts on the 
basis of tho cost of cultivation and the yield he obtains. 

Mr. Itahimtoohi. —If he gets Rs. 11 imr ton would it induce him to 
grow oane? 

Mr, Jenkins.—Jt would enable him to grow sugarcane, 

Mr. Bnhinitoola. —In answer to question 8 you say the only exception 
might be fruit cultivation in tlie Deccan Canals area. 

Mr. Jenkins:—It is still only on a very small scale. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What is the acreageP 

Mr. Jenkins. —The total acreage is about 2,000 acres. 

Mr. liahimtoola,—What is the profit the cultivator gets on this? 

Mr. Jenkins.- —For the first five years he gets practically no profit but 
after that profit varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 per acre. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do you think there has been an increase in the acreage ? 

Mr. Gadyil. —There is a tendency to plant moi-e fruit trees which they 
think is a peiTOanout thing. But the pi'ofit will mostly depend on tho market 
prices. Last year and this year prices are fairly good and poai)le must 
have got large profits, but two years back they were practically losers. If 
one basket is sent to Bombay even railway freight would not be covered. At 
the pre.sent moment they are getting something like Rs. 1-4-0 per dozeh 
fruit of oranges and murambas. 

Mr. Jenkins. —We know of a number of sugarcane areas where they 
have given up sugarcane growing and started fruit cultivation. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —With regard to question 9, how many farms liave you at 
present? Are those mentioned in Statement D the only ones you have 
got? 

Mr. Jenkins, —^Yes. 

Mr, liahimtoola. —Of these Manjri has been discontinued ? 

Mr. Jenkins.- —^Yes. 

Mr. liahimtnola. —That was closed down when the Padegaon research 
station was opened? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. Government decided to close down Manjri and con¬ 
tribute. the amount spent on it towards the Padegaon scheme. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Was no’t Manjri a demonstration farm while Padegaon 
farm is a purely research station? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Manjri wa.s also a research station and Padegaon embraces 
all the work which Manjri was doing and has gone much beyOftd that in 
fundamental research work. 
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Mr. Ilahimtoola. — We have had complaiuts that there is no demonstra¬ 
tion I'arm for the cultivators? 

Mr. Jenkiris. —Kopargaon is a demonstration I'arni situated in the Iteccaii 
canal tract. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —Does it serve the purpose of Manjri? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Manjri combined both research and demonstration. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —Apart from Kopargaon, Padegaon has substituted 
Manjri? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —And people are allowed to see how the cultivation is 
going on at the Kopargaon farm? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. We always try to induce people to go there. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —With regard to the Padegaon farm you are doing 
experiments on manure, water, and varieties of cane. We were told in 
Phaltan that the cultivator grows sugarcane in order to get a better yield 
of cotton even if he incurs a loss by the sale of sugarcane. What I want 
to know is, whether there is a tendency to use more nitrogen than what 
the real dose should be for sugarcane? 

Mr. Jenkins. —1 am quite sure that when the cultivator manures his 
sugarcane crop he has nothing in mind at all as to what crop is to follow 
the cane. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —With regard to the water rate, I understand that 
the rate is fixed irrespective of the quantity of water consumed. Is there 
a tendency to take more water because it is free in this sense? 

Mr. Oadgil. —In the case of the cultivator there is a tendency to take 
more water although the irrigation rules say that watering should be at 
the interval of 10 days. During the hot weather the land should be watered 
at an interval of 8 days but sometimes they do not get it even at an interval 
of 14 days and so naturally there is a tendency to take as much water as 
they can consume. In the case of sugar factories, I do not think excessive 
water is utilised. If .sugarcane is grown on lighter -soil it will consume moro 
water and require more manure. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —When do you consider a cane to be promising one? 

Mr. Gadgil.—Vfe take the actual test of riiiening when the brix reading 
comes to 18 or 19. The maximum hrix reading is 32 but the cultivator will 
not wait till then. Even the factories will not wait for the maximum 
ripening period. They start at 18 and gradually in the course of manufacturo 
the hrix reading increases. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When do you give the cane for demonstration purposes? 

Mr. Oadgil. —When the brix reading is 18 or 19. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am told Coimbatore sends a few varieties to you and 
so docs Mysore. The actual trials arid selection are done by the farm at 
Padegaon. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Padegaon has .standard yield tests for all now varieties 
of cane. If they fall below the standard, they are rejected. If tliey are 
above the standard, they are continued and if, after further trials in the 
■ farm, they maintain their jiromise, they are given out for tests in the 
district. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- —W'hon they are given out the department takes interest 
in .seeing what the cultivators get, 

Mr. Jenkins. —^We keep records of what they get. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In the cultivator’s own land. 

Mr. Jenkins. —We have also got records from factories. If we give them 
canes they give us their mill tests. 

Mr. Oadgil. —We have also village trials. They are tried in six places 
in each village before they are given to the general public. Kopergaon farm 
is a farm where confirmatory results are taken, 

illr. Ilahimtoola. —Whore do you get these Tetai! and wholesale prices 
from ? 
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Mr. Jenkins.—We have price Inspectors in our office who go to the 
Bazaar and obtains these prices. We give these prices to the lipuibay 
Government who get them published in the Bombay Gazette. 

Mr. Itahirntoola. —These are then actual prices obtained from the market? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. _ 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Do you get any assistance from the Coimbatore Sugar¬ 
cane Breeding Station? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes, they are always very willing to give u.s any of their 
new canes for trial and one of their officers came here a shortwhile ago 
to see how their canes were doing in the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Bahimtuula.—L would like to ask the question which I put to 
Mr, Aitkeu with regard to the statements of the Public Works Department; 

Is jaggery produced from cocoanut palm? 

Mr. Jenkins.—1 have already answered that question in reply to the 
President. 

rresident.-Before Dr. Jaiji asks you questions, there are one or two 
points which I want to clear up. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
stated that he had some complaints from growers that factories do not 
always treat them as they should, utiderweigh cane and so on. 

Mr. Uadgll. —No, from the evidence of the cultivators who supply cane 
there is jiractically no complaint like that, but if the cane contains some 
unripe portion or leaves, deduction is done with the knowledge of the culti¬ 
vator as well as the factory people. They do make certain deductioms. there 
is no question, about that. 

Vresident. —While wo are on that question, Mr. Bhansali may tell us 
on what his information is based. 

Mr. Bhansali. —My remarks were based on the report which was received 
by me from the Assistant Registrar long before the questionnaire was 
received and there the.se comiilaints veie brought to my notice with regard 
to the areas mentioned in my report. ,I have not personally investigated 
that. 

Bresident. —The other point was about the question of gur prices. We 
have been told that in some provinces the prices of gur vary .so much that 
the published gur (irices are not of very much value. 

Air. Gadgil. —I don't think it is applicable to this Presidency. 

I're 5 idcnf.—Probably the prices do not vary so much in Bombay as 
compared with other provinces. 

Mr. Gadgil. —There is little difference, because we have always given 
prices for at least half a dozen markets. Prices in Baramati may not bo 
the same as in Kopergaon or Poona or Belapur, because Baramati is 
situated at a little distance from the main line of the G. I. P. Railway 
and merchants will always take into consideration the actual cost of 
transport and also the railway charges from the main statioji to the small 
station. So we have been observing that the price of gur at Baramati is 
lower by Re. 1 per palla of three mauinls than wlmt we see at Poona or 
Belaijur. 

President. —That is what you would accept really. 

Mr. Gadgil. —Yes. 

President. —You think gur prices are fairly accurate? 

Mr. Gadgil. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —About the statement of co.sts of production of sugarcane which 
you have just handed in prepared by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, it is an average of two years. What are these years please? Are 
they 1933-34 and 1934-35? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. May I say I am not sure if I am entitled to give 
you the.se figures officially, because the results of the enquiry have not yet 
been published by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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Dr. Jain. —They will be treated aa confidential. Jn your departmentaL 
report of 192&-30 you make a reference about the absence of a scientific 
machinery for investigating economic problems facing agriculture and you 
endorse the recommendation of the Indian Economic Enquiry Committee, the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and the Hanking Committee about the 
establi.shment of a Board of Economic Enquiry. 

Mr. Jenhins. —Yes. 

Ihr. Jain. —Has anything been done in that direction? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Nothing has been done in Bombay in the same way as 
the Board of Economic Enquiry instituted in the Punjab. There is nothing 
of that sort. 

Dr. Jain. —If such a Board were established, it would be an appropriate 
machinery for studying the cost of cultivation of sugarcane. 

Mr. Jenkins. —I think that would be one of its most essential duties. 

Dr. Jain.—In your report oj 1931-32 I notice an interesting reference 
about the tour of 8 prominent Deccan canegrowers in comiiany with the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture to United Provinces. 

Mr. Gadgil. —That is myself. I had taken the cultivators to several 
factories in United Provinces and Bihar and there they got the idea of 
starting sugar factories. As a result of the tour, three sugar factories were 
established. Dhanukar’s factory originated with that trip. He saw ihe 
actual conditions of the factories in the United Provinces and Bihar. Rao 
Saheb Baravake who was here the other day was also one of the party of culti¬ 
vators. They are all of practically one community called malis and they 
started the Saswad Mali Sugar factory at Akluj. I showed them 8 or 10 
.sugar factories incjluding the two small sugar factories at Buxar (60-ton 
factory) and Lady and they got the idea of starting their own sugar factories 
in the Deccan. 

Dr. Jain. —That was in 1931P 

Mr. Gadgil. —In 1932. 

Dr. Jain. —Did you take them since again? 

Mr. Gadgil. —I have myself gone once since then, but ,I could not take- 
thorn. 

Dr. Jain. —In the same report T find a special reference to three 
Agricultural Magazines in this province in Maharati, Gujorati and Kanarese 
under the Deccan Agricultural Association. 

Mr. Gadgil. —Ye,s. 

Dr. Jain. —Are they much used by the raiyatsp 

Mr Gadgil. —Yes, very much patronised “by them. The Agricultural 
Department contributes for something like 1,500 copies and they are supplied 
free of cost to all the Deccan Agricultural Associations in this Division as 
well as to the revenue and other officers free of cost. 

])r. Jain. —Do these magazines pay themselves? 

Mr. Gadgil. —They do. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the average circulation? 

Mr. Gadgil. —Maximum circulation is 3,800 copies per month. 

Dr. Jain. —In answer to question 31 you say you are not in favour of 
zoning system and that there should he no restriction on the starting of 
new factories. 

Mr. Jenkins. —We say we would prefer that before new factories were 
lallowed . . . 

Dr. Jain. —It would he more economical if the existing factories were 
given facilities for expansion. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —What do you think should he a suitable economic unit for 
this Presidency? 
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Mr. Jr.rikin.'t, —1,000 tons. 

Itr. Jain. —^We were given 750 tons. 

Mr. Gadgil. —The Hclapur Faetory has got a capacity of 650 tons. I 
niidai'stand they are tliiulciiig of having another factory ot 1,000-ton capacity. 
Caiiacity niostiy dt^pends upon the sugarcane area which will b(5 available. 

11 the area is available lor 1,000-ton capacity, surely it will be more 
economical than 750 toii-s. 

Dr. Jain.—In 1935-36 season the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 
organi.sod a competition with a view to getting the maximum yield of cane. 
Various factories com]jcted and obtained as much as 80 to 100 tons. 

Mr. GudyU.- —104 tons was the maximum per acre. 

Dr. Jain. —I want to kiiow if the economics of the thing were .studied. 

Mr. Jenkins. —They were never studied. Heavy manuring was done, but 
unfortunately the results were not followed \ip, as lar as ,l can make out, 
with reference to the succeeding cra]}S. So we have not got any data with 
regard to the oconomic.s of the experiment. 01 course we can Kiv- lut' cos^ 
of cultivation, what it took to produce the yield obtained, but it has no 
been followed up with regard to the elfect in subsequent years, e,y., wlietJici 
tlio soil had been damaged or not. 

Dr. Jain,~lt was not of much practical use. 

Mr. Guityil .—So far us the yield was concerend, they were satisfied when 
they got 104 tons at a cost oii aliout Us. 800 and the actual cost came to 
less than Its. 8 per ton. That was a fairly accurate^ data. The cutting 
of the crop was done under the supervision of a Committee of persons and 
even tho sugai' test was very satisfactory. In one factory the actual sugar 
couteirt of one acre cane was 11 km.s, but as the Director suggested, we 
have not studied wbethcr it has Jeletm-ious effect on the soil by applying more 
manure and more water. That <niglit to have been studied really speaking, 
but as this competition was <loue under the auspices of the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Comnierco of which Mr. Waleband Tlirachand is the President 
and Rao Satieb Shambeknr wuis the originator of the scheme., they could 
not follow it later on. 

J)r. Jain.—is it proposed to repeat it and follow it up? 

Mr. Gadyil.~'l don’t think so. 

President. —There is one other question. In the Deccan Canal area 
can tho Government, practically s])eaking, prevent a new tactory coming 
into operation owing to its control on irrigation and so on? 

Mr. Jenkin.s. —I think they could prevent it to the extent that no factory 
is likely to start unless they have a gnavantoe of adeipiate water supply. 

President.—\i the guarantee of water supply is withheld, no factory 
could start. 

Mr. Jenkins. —Quite so. 

President. —Practically .speaking they have control to that cNtoiit. 

Mr. Jenkins.—Yes. There is no possibility of a factory starting in any 
other [lart of tbi.s Presidency. 

Mi-. Itahinitoola. —What is the proportion of well caiio to canal cane 
to-day P 

Mr. Gadgil. —The wfd] cane is coniinod to half tho Karnatik and tho whole 
of Gujerut. The rest is canal cane, 

Mr. Itahinitoola. —Is Padageon Kesoarcli Station doing anytliiiig about 
diseases of sugarcane? 

Mr. Ji’.nkin.'i. —No, we arc not doing anything except as a side line. Wo 
have no Plant Pathologist working there. As a matter of fact, the Imperial 
Council has bi'cii discussing the qiiestinn of investigation of sugarcane dis¬ 
eases. It is hugely a matter of finance. 

]\fr. Hnhirntoula. —How inmh time does a scheme take to go through 
after it bus been approved by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research? 
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Mr. Jenkins .—Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar could toll you more about 
that than I can. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What is the opinion of the Local Government? 

Mr. Jenkins .—It largely depends on the funds required and on the stage 
in which the scheme is put in the list of preference. Some schemes are 
considered to bo more urgently required than others and put higher in the 
list of preference. 
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(2) Evidence of Mr. M. D. BHANSAU, I.C.S., Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, Bombay Presidency, Poona, recorded at 
Poona on Saturday, the 24th July, 1937. 

Preitident. —Mr. Bhansali, how long have you been Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies? 

Ml'. lihnnmH. —Nearly a year now. 

I’residevt. —In regard to this eoutribution of Rs. 33,700, that is out of the 
provincial share of the excise duty. 

Mr. Bhansali. —Yes. 

•President. —Is it all utilised by the special staff for the organisation of 
Caiie-growera’ Societie.s ? 

Mr. Bhansali. —Yes. 

Bre.sident. —Are these Societies in the factory at£a,s or elsewhere? 

Mr. Bhansali. —I have got a li.st of Societies hero. Thej' are not all in 
the factory areas. They are mainly in Poona and Ahmcdnagar contri¬ 
butes the largest number Nasik has got .some and tho Gujerat side very 
few. In fact there is only one in Gujerat and two in process of being 
registered. 

President. —How are the.se Societies getting on P 

Mr. Bhansali. —It is too early to say anything about them. 

President. —Is it the idea in the factory area they should supply cano 
from the Societies? 

Mr. Bhansali. —There is hardly any demand from the factories at present, 

President. —Are these Societies really intended to promote better 
cultivation ? 

Mr. Bhansali. —Imstead of the original pundia type they now grow E.K, 
variety and P.O.J. 

President. —It is more a question of cane cultivation than cane supply. 

Mr. Bhansali. —Yes. 

President. —You would like more money a.s most people would. 

Mr. Bhansali.—As a matter of fact the full grants were not utilised last 
year, because we had actually to lower the rate at which subsidy was to he 
granted, from IPs. 25 to Rs. 15 per acre and keep it to a maximum of 15 
acres for an individual. 

President. —You would like to give a higher figure. 

Mr. Bhansali.—Its. 25 would be a more appropriate figure. 

President. —Would you like to organise great many more Societies, if 
you had more money? 

Mr. Bhansali. —Yes, if I could at the same time liavo sufficient supervi¬ 
sion over them. 

President. —Do you want more supervising staff as well? 

Mr. Bhansali. —Yes. 

President. —The two go together. 

Mr. Bhansali. —Yes. 

President. —What do you think would bo a sort of reasonable figure that 
you would like to ask for? Have you made any sort of estimate? 

Mr. Bhansali. —I am afraid 1 cannot give you any figure off hand. 

President .— I have already asked you about the question of complaints of 
growers. I think it has been recorded already, so 1 don’t think we need 
repeat that, 
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Mr. llahimtoola. —How was Rs. 25 fixed? 

Mr. Bhamali. —Wo consulted the Director of Agriculture and he suggested 
that Rs. 25 per acre would be su'table. It really is supposed to represent 
the difference in cost to the agriculturist between, the old variety used and 
the new variety. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Is that correct Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Je?ikitis. —I am afraid I am not in a position to answer that. I was 
not here when it was done. 

Mr. Gadejil. —This was considered about two years ago. At that time of 
course the new varieties were not so much in existence. If the cultivators 
had to purchase cane from a long distance and incur all the cost of transport, 
the total cost of setts per acre would be Rs. 50. The concession proposed 
being half the cost, the figure of Rs. 25 was arrived at. 

Mr. BalUmtoola. —Rs. 50 was considered as an increa.se in cost between 
the old variety and the new variety. 

Mr. Gadgil. —The actual cost of the setts of the new variety would be- 
Rs. 50 including the cost of transport. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —The calculation was made five years ago. 

Mr. Gadgil. —2i years ago. 

Mr. llahimtoola.—To-day it would be much less. 

Mr. Gadgil.—Yea. The cultivators have calculated that Rs. 40 would 
be the cost of setts. If a cultivator has got his own area under a new variety, 
he will charge only Rs. 30. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know whether the co-operative societive have 
proved useful to the cultivators? 

Mr. Bhansali. —Co-operative societies would certainly be useful to the 
cultivators, but I think that their utility would be greater if they have 
power crushers. 

Mr. llahimloola.—Whai is the rate of interest which the co-operative 
sociotie.s charge? 

Mr. 'Bhan.mli. —These are really supply societies. 

Mr. llahimtoola.—That means supplies of setts. 

Mr. Bhansali. —Setts of improved varieties are supplied to the agricul¬ 
turists, They are not really credit societies. We have a lot of credit 
societies where the rate would be 9J per cent., in the canal areas particularly. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —What is the system of payment? How' much is paid 
per acre? 

Mr. Bhansali. —In the canal area you mean? 

Mr. lliihimtoola. —By the credit .societies in the canal area? 

Mr. Bhansali. —It used to be Rs. 500 per acre in the past, but now it 
has been reduced to Rs. 150. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is this reduction due to the new varieties of cane? 

Mr. Bhansali, —Financial condition and the fact that in the past these 
societies were financed indiscriminately. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—They must be finding it difficult to get the money 
back. 

Mr. Bhansali.—Yes, in the canal area. TTiat lias no hearing on the new 
societie.s to which reference has been made. We have 61 canal credit socie¬ 
ties and a largo number of them are in difficulties. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are they doing well? 

Mr. Bhansali.—They are in difficulties. They are not doing well. The 
figures which I have giv'cti here refer to the new societies started under the 
scheme. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There are also credit societies. 

Mr. Bhansali.—Oh. yes, in the Deccan area, there are nearly 61 societies. 
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president. —T would like to ask the Director of Agriculture wlietlior he 
put up any schoino for the utiiisatiou of subsidy or wh'other ho has got 
any scheme in mind. 

Mr. Jenkins, —Very definitely we have. We could do a lot with it. We 
are very anxious to introduce as a village industry the open pan system 
ba.sed on a central cciitiifiigal to which the cultivators can take their rah 
lor the manufacture of sugar and molasstss in gur. We think that that is 
the only way in whicli we could benefit them at lu'esont rates of gnl prices. 
Mr. Gadgil has elaborated a scheme for that purpose and we want to estab¬ 
lish centrifugal factories on a live mile radius to which the cultivators can 
take their rah. We luive just received information that the Govornmeiit 
of India are allowing ns Us. 50,000 for the next three years as a contribu¬ 
tion for the I’adegaon Research work. 

President ,—Will that he sufficientp 

Mr. Jenkins. —Not siilfficient but the contribution make it easier to carry 
on. The great trouble is that the Imperial Council of Agrionltnral Research 
insist on a fifty per cent, contribution from the provincial government. 
Padegaon has_ a very expensive scheme. 

President. —-At Padegaon we werr? told that if more money was available, 
it cordd be spent in the opening of two subsidiary farms for demonstration 
puxpoaes. 

Mr. Jenkins. —That was proposed jvt a co.st of Rs. 53,000. We wanted 
to have two auhstationa on typical .sods in order to transfer the work of 
trying out to Padogaim. But that was rejected by the Council. They did 
not Consider it nece-ssary. 

President. —Are you still in favour of them? 

Mr. Jenkins. —They will he very useful. 

President. —.Has this scheme for a contra! centrifugal been actually put 

up ? 

Mr. Jenkins. —It has never been put up. 

• President. —Is it going to bo put up? 

Mr. Jenkins. —Yc.s, a.s soon as wo can &ie some means of financing 
the scheme. It is no use putting it up to th’tf Imperial Council. It is not 
a rc.search scheme. 

President. —I was thinking more of financing it out of the subsidy. At 
present all the n)<mey i.s gi\'en to the Oo-oy)orative Department. 

Mr. llhansali. —Mostly for organising these societies. 

Z’rc.sjrferi'f.-—Nothing is given to the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. Jenkins. —No. I have not discus.sed the pnestion with Mr. Rhan.sali 
but T am afraid I do not agree with him when he says that the provi.sion 
of power eurslier.s is going to make any .great difference to these societies. 
I think it would hi.- very much better if we could get a central factory 
established on the open pan system on a very much bigger scale among the 
growers. 

President. —At the pre.seiit level of prices, would that bo a feasible 
proposition ? 

Mr. Jenkins. —At pro.sent prices, it would give an extra profit of Rs. 250 
per 100 tons of cane to what they are getting by merely manufacturing gur. 

President .—That would work out to a net jirofit. 

Mr. Gadgil. —It will be .so much addition to their present realisation. 

President. —Or it would enable them to cover up their present losses. 

Mr. Jenkins. —You cun put it that way too. 

7>r. Jam .—There Was a conference in 1932-33. What became of the 
suggestion to put up a centrifugal at Niia? 

Afr. Gndgil. —Tlrat has been given in the bulletin. Tast year wo made 
.ftirther experiments. I want to elucidate the point made by Mr. Bhansali, 
There is a great necessity for power crushers in the Deccan canal area, and 
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wo }iavo not got a auflitionb iu.mibcr of power cnisliers. Wo liave only 98 
working rognlarly in iny division, wliicdi will not cover the wliole area. 
(Jnkiss wn» have more jiowcr orusliers it will not bo possible to introduce 
now variotioB which are harder than the local I’lindya. That is one of 
tin' reasons why our ])rogrt\ss has been rather slow in replacing all the 
Pnndya with new varieties. When wc want to introduce new vai'ietie.s, they 
say that they want to he helped with i)ott'er cruidiera. 

I’re.HidKnt .—Do you mean tliat the rit:w varieties are too hard to be 
crushed ? 

Mr. Odflgil. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —On an average all the new varieties are hard and 
arrowy ? 

Mr. Gadijil. —Yes. 

Air. Ihihimtoola.- —Is that the roa.son why yon want to have more power 
01 ushers? 

Mr. Gadfjii —Yes. They contain more percentage of fibre. The tops are 
absolutely not used. Some people would like to go in for the local I'nndya 
cane which gives a very good yield of top which is very useful as food for 
cattle. Excluding the factory area, the now varieties form only 22 per cent. 
It will be more if we get the help of iiower orusliers. At present there are 
only one or two hullock power mills—Cooper Engineering and Kirloskar 
Urns.—which are able, to crush the cane. l!ut the extraction is low'. 

Mr. liahimtoolU'. —Have you drawn the attention of the Coimbatore direc¬ 
tor to the complaints made by the cultivators? 

Mr. Gadgil. —Not only that. Aiiother sugarcane specialist was siiecially 
asked to find out a thick cane which can he crushed by the. bullock mills. 

Vresidmit.—Xa there any other point which you would like to raise with 
us? 

Mr. Jenkins. —No. 
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Extract from Evidence of Mr. W. J. JENKINS, Director of Agriculture, 
Poona, and Mr. V. V. GADGIL, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Poona, recorded at Poona on Saturday, the 24th July, 1937. 

President .—Before Dr. Jain asks you questions, there arc one or two 
points which I want to clear up. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
stated that he had some complaints from growers that factories do not 
always treat them as they should underweigh cane and so on. 

Mr. Gadgil. —No; from the evidence of the cultivators who supply cane 
there is practically no complaint like that, but if the cane contains some 
unripe portion or leaves, deduction is done with the knowledge of the 
cultivator as well as the factory people. They do make certain deductions. 
There is no question about that. 

President .—While we are on that question, Mr. Bhnnsali may tell us on 
what his information is based. 

Mr. Bkansali ,—My remarks were ba.sed on the report which was received 
by me from the Assistant Registrar long before the questionnaire was 
received and there those comj)lainta were brought to my notice with regard 
to the areas mentioned in my report. 1 have not personally investigated 
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<3) Evidence of Mr. C. E. AITKEN, Superintending Engineer, Deccan 
Irrigation Circle, recorded at Poona on Saturday, the 24th ]uly, 

1937. 

President, How long have you been in charge of this particular Division? 

Mr. Aitken.—A year last January. 

President.—Could you give us a brief description of what the arrange¬ 
ments are about sugarcane growing from the irrigation point of view. 

Mr Ait/cen.—The details are given in the report of the Deccan Canals 
Financial Improvement Committee which, 1 suppose, you have seen, bugar- 
eane is practically the only thing that suits the canal area because for one 
thing every other crop needs less water and therefore the canals 
cover a bigger area. Sugarcane is also one of the few things that take 
water all the year round. 

President .—Can you supply water all the year round? 

Mr. Aitken. —Yea. 

President .—From all the canals? 

Mr. Aitken .—Not from the canals from small tanks. 

President .—What is the period of closure of canals for silt clearance? 

Mr. Aitken .—We have practically done away with it. We have no trouble 
in regard to silt. It is mostly weeds that we were troubled with. For 
about two years now we have been doing what is called rush irrigation. 
We are now giving water day and night and finishing the irrigation and 
closing the canal. We are trying now to irrigate for 7 days in 10. The 
consequence is that we have practically never to close at all for clearance. 

President .—Am I correct in thinking that in the factory areas the cane- 
growers are obliged to supply cane to the factory? 

Mr. Aitken .—That is only the case so far as one factory area is con¬ 
cerned. The Government have been very loath to bring any pressure to 
bear on the local irrigators until it has been proved that a Company could 
not get sufficient cane without Government intervention. In the case of 
Phaltan Factory the area is very small compared to the size of the factory. 
So it \^s there that Government introduced the rule that no local irrigator 
would he given water for cane unless his application was countersigned by 
the Company. The Company did not have to take the cano but they had 
to agree to his growing the cano. That has not been introduced yet in the 
other factory areas, but water for cane in one other area is liable to be 
stopped from next year. 

President .—Do you mean if they do not supply cane to the factory? 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes, in this case the factory did not like to have cane 
supplied to them because there was always the question about weight and 
other things. In the Phaltan area there has been a lot of friction. The cane 
supplied is said to he mixed up with leaves and there has been a certain 
amount of discontent about weight. Some of the factories are luckier. They 
started in areas where there was no cane already and no new cane area is 
started and so there has been no trouble. 

President .—No one can grow sugarcane in any area irrigated by the 
canals without your permission? 

Mr. Aitken. —No. They have got to apply for wmter. They have also 
got to apply for blocks and have their land measured. 

President .—It must be sugarcane and not some other crop. Is that a 
fact? 
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Mt. Aitkcn.- — Yob, they have to apply for the nrop they want. Our rate,'} 
vary with different ty[)C.s of <;roi)R for different sea.sons. 

riT.siih'iif .—If tliey apiily for Bii>^areaiie they have got to pay the rate for 
siigarearK^ win.flier they g?'ow it or not. 

Mr. .iithii'ii. —Yen, unless they a.sk to have it taiieelled within a mouth 
from re('oi|it of intimation of sanction. 

rrr.fidKnt. —So, practically yon can control from year to year the amount 
of Kugarcanc in the canal area by refusing permiU? 

Mr. Attki'.n .—Not so easily from year to year because the blocks are 
.sanctioned for six years. We have a six year block period. We revise it 
every six years. 

Prr.sideii/t .—During that period they have got to maintain a certain 
rotation f 

Mt. a if ken..—Yes, they are only allowed to plant cane in any portion of 
that land in two years in five. 

President .—Over a longe.r period, would it be correct to that you 
can control the amount of cane cultivation? 

Mr, Aitkr.lh .—We can rodnee it. Wo can cancel the blocks by giving a 
year’s notice under the rules, but Government are not willing to do that 
unless there arc very strong reasons beeau.se the land is generally leased for 
a longer period. 

PrruMirut .—I was asking that question because sometime or other the 
question may arise as to the reduction in the area under sugarcane if there 
is overproduction. 

Mr. nitlcen. —We can do that as far gul is concerned and not as far as 
factories are concerned because factories have got a guarantee for thirty 
years. 

Prifsideiit.—All tlie factories? 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes. Tliey are asking for increa.sed guarantees. 

Prc.iiident .—How many factories are there? 

Mr. .Aitkcn ..—Altogetlier 8. One is not quite started. 

f’re.sidcnf.—Which is that? 

Mr. Aitkcn ;—Brihan M,aliara.shtra Sugar factory. They hai'e got sano 
tion; they have ordered the macliincry; but they are working, without much 
capital, from year to year. So far, they have been using the open pan 
system .and growing their own seeds. 

PrcMdcnt .—Is that Uie. factory in Sholapur? 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes. 

Prc.nidciU .—The last Tariff Hoard—I do not know whether you have road 
their report- -in 19.‘M1 drew attention to the fact that the irrigation rates 
were particularly high in the Deccan canal area. They also drew attention 
to the fact that there were a good many complaints about tVie manner of 
distribution of that water and »o on. In the course of our present enquiry 
w'e heal'd exactly the same complaints especially about the highness of the 
rates charged. Of coiiise, you are aware that you are charging about double 
the rates charged in any other part in India. Am I right in thinking that 
the high rates charged are due to the fact that the canals were unusually 
costly to construct? 

Mr. Aitken .—In other parts of India, they have only to construct canals. 
Hut wo have had to con.struct tremendous storage tanks. None of our 
works were giving any return. A few canala are now starting to give a 
retui'o of about 4 per cent.—only two of them. From some of them we get 
no return at all. That was the reason for the appointment of the Kamat 
Committee. 

President. —Is it all treated as one system or do you take each canal 
individually ? 

Mr. Aitkcn. —Each canal system individu.ally. 
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President. —In calculating tjio capital, do you take it all as one big 
system ? 

Mr. Aithen. —No, we take each separately. 

.President. —Would you just give us the names of tlie canals? How would 
you classify them? 

Mr. Aitken. —The major canals are;—Nira Left Bank Canal, Nira lliglit 
Bank Canal, Mutha Canal (which feed.s Poona), Pravmra canal and 
(lodavari (;anal. Ajjart from these there are minor canals like the Kadva 
canal system, the Oivna canal, etc. There are no cane blocks in the areas 
served by these canals and the rates arc lower. 

President. —Is the system different under those canals? 

Mr. Aithen. —There are no cane blocks, and seasonal irrigation is allowed. 

PrKsklen.t .—Oanc is not grown in that area? 

Mr, Aitken. —Very little. 

President. —There are piactically 5 canal cane areas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Aitken.- —Yes. The Mutlia canal cane area is about 3,000 acres onl.y. 
There is a certain amount of restriction on account of the fact that we have 
to keep a lot of supply in reservo in case Poona goes dry. 

President. —Which f.aetory i.s situated there? 

Mr. Aitken. —There is no factory in the Mutha canal area. 

I're.stde/iL—Which of the canal systems have factories? 

Mr. Atf/vcn.—There is a factory on the Girna canal—Ravalgaou factory, 
Ther<', is no factory on the Godavari canal. There are two factories on 
tho PraVara canal. On the Nira Left Bank canal there is one and on tho 
Ilight Bank there arc three. The other one that they talk about is Bclvaiuli 
sugar factory wdiich is a very small thing on a minor tank and they do not 
got a guarantee of area but a proportion of tho water in the tank at tho 
end of tho year. 

J're.sid.e.nt .—We are of course primarily concorned with sugar manufac¬ 
ture and not gul imuiufacture and so from our point of view tho three canal 
systems under which factories are located are more important. Of those 
throe systems, can you tell us which is paying and which is not? 

Mr. Aitken. —You moan what is tho return on capital? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Aitken —Tho return for tho Nira Left Batik canal in 193o-36 was 
3'74. The Nira Bight Bank canal is not yet full.v constructed. So, there 
has been no return. 'J'he Godavari canal gave nothing in 1935-36. Tho 
Pravara canal system gave a return of -83 per cent, only in 1935-36. But 
the year before it gave 2-85 jter cent, and this year it will probably give 
3 Iter cent. The Girna canal system gave 1-9 per cent, in 1935-30. 

President. —We have heard a good deal about tho extra cliargo for 
drainage which we have been given to understand is charged only to 
factories. Is that correct? 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes. 

President. —Can you toll us what would really be tho average rate charged 
for water? Most of them take water for more than 12 months, don’t they? 

Mr. Aitken. —They take for about 14 months. 

Pre.vdcitt. —Have yon an.y figures to .show what the average charge 
would be? 

Mr. Aithen. —B,s. 49 to Rs. 53. 

pre.mlent .—Most of them do take for 14 months. 

Mr. Aithen. —Yes, 

President. —But of course the charge varies. 

Mr, Aithen. —Yes, 

President. —The adsali crop is 18 months. 
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Mr. Aitken. —Yes. Tliere is one point about tbe extra charge for drainage 
which may need explaining, with reference to the system of blocks and the 
limit of cane. We fix the limit of cane in each catchment and that i.s 
done with the idea of reducing concentration and consequently there is not 
so much damage as there is in the factoi'y areas. When we concentrate cane 
in any big area in the Doccan we always get water logging. 

President. —Do you mean tliat there is much more damage in the factory 
area than in the ordinary area? 

Mr. Atiken. —There is bound to be water-logging in the factory area. 

President. —Is that the reason why you put a special charge? 

Mr. Aitken. —Ye.s. We control it that way. Actually the rate of Us. 15 
added to Rs. 45 makes Its. CO which is the ordinary rate to irrigators who 
have cane outside the block in the canal system. Some people objected to 
blocks because cano-growers do not want to grow any other crop. So they 
wore told on certain distributaries that they would be allowed to have cane 
for two yeans in five with no blocks and charged Rs. 60. 

President. —A flat rate of Rs. 60 which includes drainage. 

Air. Aitken. —It does not go to drainage at all. The original proposal 
was to charge the factories Rs. 60 and do the drainage at Government 
expense. 

President. —Is the area grown under this Rs. 60 rate extensive? 

Mr. Aitken. —No. 

President. —'Gan you give us an idea as to how much it would be? 

Mr. Aitken. —I am afraid I cannot. It had been tried only on 3 distri¬ 
butaries. It was not very popular. 

President. —The area would bo inconsiderable. 

Mr. Aitken. —Very. 

President. —I take it, from time to time, you have had a certain amount 
of complaint from these factories? 

Afr. Aitken. —From new factories. They all want to have the same condi¬ 
tion of tilings as Belapur had and they always keep on going back to that. 

President. —Belapur is the only factory which has got special rates? 

Mr. Aitken. —It was only granted under the old lease which we cannot 
touch, and on their extensions they have exactly the same rules as the 
other factories have. Under the old lease there was no drainage rate and 
there is no control about this 2 years in five and the rate is limited to Rs. 45. 

President. —These are the points on which they may be said to have 
concession? 

Air. Afifcen..—Yes. The depth of soil and drainage do not come into that 
as they are not governed by the Bombay Canal Rules. They are governed 
by the ordinary lease rules. 

President. —There is no other concession beyond that? 

Mr. Aitken. —I don’t think tliere is except the depth of the soil in which 
they can plant, the drainage and the number of years. I think these are 
the only ones which the other factories complain about. 

President.—Wa visited the Padegaon Farm about a week ago and we 
were told that as a result of the experiments that have been made on soil 
and so on, some modification of the rules may be possible. 

Air. Aitken.—Thoy have never come out with what they have done yet. 

President. —You possibly know what they are doing there? 

Air. Aitken. —I saw it only last year. 

President.—Speaking broadly what is the restriction you make about 
the soils at present? 

Mr. Aitken.—1'he ordinary cane-grower has to have soils 18" deep; nearly 
all the factories are allowed 12" and in a few cases where tbe ground is 
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shallow and where drainage is done they will be allowed cane in 9". The 
reason is that the shallow soil takes a tremendous amount of water and 
dries very quickly and is also generally on ridges. The cultivation on 
I'idges takes a tremendous amount of water and causes waterlogging lower 
down. 

Frexideni. —The Padegaon Farm has been conducting some experiments 
about the amount of water required for cultivation: have the Irrigation 
Department been doing any independent experiments? 

Mr. Attken. —We have made a lot of experiments such a.s the use of 
sewage as manure and so on. 

Fresident. —What conclusions have you arrived at, speaking broadly, as 
to the amount of water? Is the amount of water given at present excessive 
or inadequate? 

Mr. Aitken. —It is excessive. The companie.s’ duty improves every year. 

Fresident. —You are no doubt aware of the experiments they are carrying 
out at Padegaon. Their conclusion is that the water usually taken by the 
average cultivator is considerably in excess. 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes. The moat extraordinary thing about Belapur is that 
la.st year when there was very great shortage of rain in that district, the 
Ilelapur factory got a better outturn and a better quality of sugar. I do 
not know whether it was due to less water or due to more regular supply of 
water. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to run through the answers you have 
given to the questionnaire so that you might be able to follow the points 
tliat are raised. Have you got a copy of the letter which was sent to us 
by the Public Works Department of the Government of Bombay. With 
regard the area under sugarcane, the statement you have supplied is till 
19.36-36. Can you give us the 1936-37 figures? 

Mr. Aitken. —It is sent in September. I could probably get that for 

you. 

President. —If you could give us an advance copy as soon as it is available, 
it would be useful. 

Mr. Aitken. —You want the total area inchiding overlap? 

Mr. liaAimioola.—Yes. In 1929-30 tho area was 28,703 and in 1935-36 
it was 42,471 acres. There was an increase of about 33 per cent. Do you 
think there is any likelihood of a further increase this year? 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes, because the factories have extended. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The total area under sugarcane according to the 
Director of Agriculture is 78,791 acres, so that roughly 50 per cent, is under 
irrigation. 

Mr. Aitken. —He is probably including area under tank irrigation. In 
the Sholapur district, for example, tanks have got cane on it. Then he is 
probably including Kolhapur but th.at is not under me. My figures refer 
only to the cancels I have mentioned, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t think he. has included Kolhapur. 

Mr. .Aitken. —He has included Gujrat, East Khandesh, West Khandosh, 
Sholapur and Satara with which I have got nothing to do. All I have got 
practically is Nasik, Ahmednagar, Poona and a small portion of Sholapur. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —So 42,471 acres are out of that area only? 

Air. Aitken. —Yes, 42,471 is in the Dcccan Irrigation Circle area alone. 
None of the rest comes under me at all. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —With regard to irrigation charges I would like to ask 
you a few questions. According to the statement of the Government of 
Bombay, sugar factories enter into an agreement with them which lays down 
that only one-third of the total area of the company’s land should be under 
Bugareane. 
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Mr. AUken.-~That is ii guarantee which has to be givi'ii by the i'iictorlt'H. 
They have got to liave tlirce times the area suitable i'or caiie cultivation. 
It has not been enforced yot. 

Mr. Jia/iimtooitt.—That is to say out of, say 3,000 acres of land they can 
grow sugarcane only on 1,0(X) acres? 

Mr. Aitken .—Yes, and that 3,000 acres should not incliido area like roads, 
buildings and all that sort of extra land. 

Mr. MahimtotAii. —JVbat do they do with the other 2,000 aer(\s? 

Mr. .'{itkiin.. —Thej’ are allowed to grow cane only 2 years in five. If 
tliey have land under cane this year and the next year they cannot grow 
cane for another three years. The two in five is a reduction in their favour 
as a third would ho 2 years in six only. 

Air. UiiJiimtiioUi. —The cliai'ge of lls, 45 is only for the sugarcane area? 

Mr, Aitknn, —That is only for the area actually planted with sugarcane 
in that year. 

Mr. KdhimAoola, —If they plant any other crop in the other two-thirds, 
have they got to pay extra? 

Mr. .atken .—Yes, for rufri they pay Its. 5, for monsoon Its. 3 and Us. 8 
for hot weather crop. 

rre.iident. —That is irre.spcctive of the crop? 

Mr. Aitketn. —No. It deiiouds oii the crop. 

Mr. liahimtdula. —When did this Rs. 45 rate come into force. 

Mr. Aitken .—It lues been in force for years. The rate for cane-was 
sanctioned at Us. (16 jier year hut this has never boon enforced. There was 
su<4 an o^^t^•ry about it tliat it wa.s kejit buck from year to year atul it is 
still being kept back. 

J)r. Jain. —So that this Us. 60 has been a nominal rate? 

Mr. Aitken .—It has not been enforced. 

Mr. lUiliimtooUi.--] undor.stand this is based more or less on gur pricc-s 
which have gone down recently? 

Mr. dif/c(!rt.—Government came tb tho conclusion at the irrigation Confer¬ 
ence that to base it on gur prices was all wrong. 'I'here was a jjroposal to 
jiiit u]) a sliding scale based on gur but that has boon thoroughly gone into 
anti (ondemned. 

.Mr. liiihiintdoln.—Mo. V understand that IIs. 4.5 is the minimum charge 
irrcsitectivo of gur |>ric<!.s? 

Mr. Aitken. — it may go up to Rs. 66. This is ba.sed actually on tho 
amount of water taken. It is based on throe times tho rate on .seasonal crop 
betauso cane takes throe times the water. 

i\[r. Uahiintoold. —'J’his rate for the whole year irrespective of the amount 
of water taken? 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes, except that Government can limit tho water. At 
]ircsent there is no limit. 

Mr. Itakimtoola .—What amount of water is covered by Rs. 45? 

Mr. Aitken .—At present they can take as much water as they can. 

Air. llahimtooht. —And there is no limit and no extra charge? 

Mr. .Aitken. —That is so. 

Mr. llahbntoola .—You have given ms the cost of cultivation of an acre 

of land. 1 ■ 1 j-t T 

Mr Aitken. —The Agricultural Department know about this (letter tnan 1 

do.' Thi'se figures have been supplied to me by the sub-divisional officers on 
the hasi.s of what tfioy have hoard. 

Mr. Ku/iinifoehi-—With regard to question 7, your opinion is that if the 
sugarcane area is restricted there will be n loss to Government so that you 
would rather oncouriige tVie cultivation of sugarcane? 

Mr. .Aitken. —Yes. 
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T)r. ./dirt,—Havn you got figures worked out of the miniinuin amount 
requirod so that there will be no loss? 

Mr. d.i(7oeft.—We have not got that for different canals. We are working 
from the other direction—how much cane we can grow witli tlie water we 
liave got. After we have got that and the figure when the canals arc fully 
developed, we will know whore we are. 

Dr. Jain. —Would you regard 1936-37 figures as adequate? 

Mr. Aitkcn. —No. Wo are still improving. We have still water to 
spare. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Is tile cost of cultivation that you liavo given i.s for 
the iinjiroved variety or for pundia cane? 

Mr. Aiiken.—This is for the improved variety. 

iUr. Italiimtooia. —In answer to question 15 j'ou say that factories grew 
their own cane in the hegilining ow’ing to the uncertainty of quality of the 
cane bought from the Cultivators. You mean they iirefer to grow their own 
cane ? 

Mr. Aitken. —They grow better qualities themselves except in very extra¬ 
ordinary cases. For in.stance in the case of the Kalanib factory they buy 
from Mr. Shembekar who is a very good irrigator but the 01 x 110017 irrigator 
does not supply cane of the quality which the fuetorios tliemselvos grow. 

Mr. Itdhiiiifodla .—With regard to the consumption figure given in reply 
to question 29 liow have you urrivod at the figure of .‘37,IK)0 tons, 

Mr. This figure is not reliable and may be omitted. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —YTiu say in the reprc.-ientution that jaggery is produced 
from cocoanut, palm, toddy, in the coastal districts of the Presidency, 

Mr. Aitkun. —That is from information given by Government in Public 
Works Department. 

Mr. Uahinitoola.—'H.tivti you any personal knowledge? 

Mr. Aitkrn. —None at all. As far as I am aware it is done somewhere in 
the Kanara district; it is nob produced in my Circle. 

Dr. Jain. —A few .suggestions I’ave been made by the canc-growers. 1 
just want to know wliat you think of them. One suggestion is tliat the 
irrigation charges might be recovered in three instalments. 

Mr. Aitkell .—At iiresent they recover twice in the year. 

Dr. Jilin. —1 understood them to say that they were recovered in a lump 
sum on the 15th March. 

Mr. .\itkrn .—^You mean for the .sugarcane alone? 

Dr. Jain. —Yes. 

Mr. Aitken.. —I h.ave got a complaint from tlic Maharashtra Sugar MilLs 
asking us to recover only once and not twice. 

Dr. Jilin. —Another suggestion which has been made is that no charges 
.should be made for growing sugarcano crop in the waterlogged area. Have 
you anything to .say about that? 

Mr. Aitken. — U is generally impossible to grow eanc in waterlogged 
areas. 'I’hey have been e.xperiiiieiitiiig in Belapur. They have a iiietiiod 
by which they have iiroved they can do it. Wo still charge for water il it 
comes I'roiii the canal. There uiu.st be surplus water in the, urea if caiio 
can he grown. 

i’re.sidraf.—There would not be any waterlogging if there was no water. 

Mr. Aitken. —Yes, if there was no water. 

Dr. ,/(j,i«,—The third .siigge.stion is—1 do not know whether I should ask 
you niioiit it—that tl'c distribution of water should bo controlled by tho 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. AUken. —That is quite imiiossible. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. H. R. STEWART, Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab, and Sardar KARTAR SINGH, Marketing Officer, re> 
presenting the Government of the Punjab, recorded at 
Simla on Tuesday, the 17th August, 1937. 

President. —How long have you been Director of Agriculture? 

Mr. Stewart. —I have been permanent Director since 1932. Previous to 
that I had officiated as Director at various times since 1927. 

■President. —Have you devoted any special attention to sugarcane? 

Mr. Stewart. —Nothing more than to other ordinary crops. 

Pre.ndent. —^The Tariff Board, as at present advised, are going to give a 
brief description of each province and possibly parts of provinces and so we 
would like to know—the question has not been specifically answered in the 
replies to the questionnaii-e—how you would divide up the Punjab for 
descriptive purposes from the sugarcane point of view. 

Mr. Stewart. —Canal irrigated tracts, well irrigated tracts and barani. 

President. —What parts or districts do these tracts represent 
geographically ? 

Mr. Stemirt. —Roughly canal irrigation—western districts, well irriga¬ 
tion—central districts and barani—eastern montane and sub-ihontaiio 
districts. 

President. —Barani means dry? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —In your statement of different areas under sugarcano in the 
province you have mentioned South Eastern dry tracts, montane and sub¬ 
montane, South Western, Central and North Western tracts. But that seems 
rather over-elaborate for our purpose. 

Mr. Stewart. —The one 1 have given just now will meet the case. 

President. —In which of these areas ai’e the vacuum pan factories 
situated ? 

Mr. Stewart. —Leaving put sub-montane areas, there are factories in tho 
other areas—two in South Eastern Punjab, one in South Western Punjab, 
one in the Central Punjab which is really in Kapurthala State (Phagwara), 
one up in the north of Lahore in Gujaranwala District and one in the western 
district in Bhalwal. 

Pre.sidmt. —If you look at tho statement, montano and sub-montane tract 
is really the most important sugarcane growing area judged by the acreage. 

Mr. Stewart. —That is not my statement. 

■{President. —So you would divide up the Punjab as you have just 
stated. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President .—As regards the question of tho cost of cultivation, we are mo.st 
interested of course in what may be called the factory areas and we should 
like as far as possible to have figures for what might be fairly styled the 
factory areas. As regards water rates for sugarcane, a good many rates 
are given. I do not know whether the statement is put in by you. 

Mr. Stewart .—We have a fixed schedule of rates for canals. 

President .—It is somewhere about Rs. 10. 

Mr. Stewart .—You may take Its. 11 as tho average. It varies slightly 
under different canals. 

President .—What about the inundation rates? Are they of much import¬ 
ance from the sugarcane point of view? 
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Mr. Stewart,~J^o. 

President. —If we take Rs. 11 as the water rate, would that be fair? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 4, certain figures have been given 
regarding the cost of cultivation. Are these given by your Department? 

Mr. Stewart.—Yes. 

President. —Could you give us details? 

Mr. Stewart. —The figures winch have been supplied to you are those 
which were collected by us under a scheme which was financed by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Ileaearch. But independent of these wo 
have various others. 8ardar Kartar Singh and 1 have been interesting 
ourselves for some years past in the question of farm accounts. Between 
us we have put out several publications. Here is one (handed in) published 
by Sardar Kartar Singh in which you will lind the cost of cultivation of 
sugarcane amongst other' crops. In a number of instances the costs vary 
somewhat from these (given in I'eply to the Board’s questionnaire) largely 
because the latter contain a greater variety of items than the other. For 
instance according to your foi'ni, rent of land, interest on capital and 
various other charges have to be included. Many of these items are theoreti¬ 
cal rather than a<‘tual items of expenditure for the cultivator. In the other 
case we have dealt only witli those things which arr; real items of e.xpondi- 
ture for the cultivator and in addition wc have put a value on his own 
labour. 

i’re.sidcftf.—Can you give us a copy? 

Mr. Stewart. —I shall got you a copy later. 

President. —Could you direct n\y attention to the actual page? 

Mr. Stewart. —These data (page shown) T should say were collected by us 
from one of our departmental farms. 

President. —You have taken manual labour. 

Mr. Stewart. —Actually we kept a record of the exact number of hours 
of work done and we put a valuation on the labour based on the actual 
number of days. We did .similarly for our bullock labour. 

President.~-lt includes manual labour, bullock labour, seed, implements. 

Mr. Stewart. —It doo.s not include land revenue or land rent. 

Mr. 8ingh.~~ln the case of Government farms wo do not pay any land 
revenue. 

President. —For purposes of the Tariff Board, we naturally have to 
include rent in estimating the cost of cultivation. 

Mr. Stewart. —In the figures submitted to tho Tariff Board rent is 
included. 

President. —Can they be taken as reasonable? 

Mr. Stewart.—1 feel that they include quite a number of items which 
are theoretical items of expenditure. They are not incurred in actual 
tice. That is the only thing about them and a.s euch when you include 
those, you will find in some cases that the cultivator will bo working at a 
loss. 

President.—There is a South Indian proverb which I have quoted boTore 
and that is, when you begin to calculate the cost of cultivation, nothing 
is left, not even the plough share. 

Mr. Stewart. —When we ourselves keep original accounts we leave out 
items of theoretical cost apd merely include those that the cultivator would 
incur. Wo say that wh.at he has got is his return for the labour of hiinselt 
and the other members of his family and for such investment as he has made. 
Wo leave it at that. 

Mr. Singh.—According to tho accounting system, as agriculture is earned 
on at present, it is very difficult to separate one crop from the other, hor 
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instance, any crop that follows sugarcane will give a higher yit)ld and 
sugarcane does not get any credit for that increase. 

President. —What credit would you allow? 

Mr. Singh. —.some experiments conducted in the Lyallpur Farm, I 
have seen it gives about 5 maunds more yield. 

President. —What will that be in rupees? 

Mr, Singh.~Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre. 

President. —In Bombay wo were told that cotton following sugarcano 
gave a net additional yield of Rs. 26 an acre. 

Mr. Simjh. —We put wheat after sugareanc and not cotton. 

President. —With regard to cotton, would you say that it would be a fair 
average ? 

Mr. Stewart. —It is much too high. At present prices, it represents a 
fifty per cent, addition to the yield. 

President. —There is another complication in calculating the cost of 
cultivation and that is the {juc.stion of latooning. Is ratooning common in 
the Punjab? 

Mr. Stewart. —Since those Coimbatore canes have been introduced, it 
has become quite common. 

President. —How many ratoons do they take? 

Mr. Stewart. —It is very difficult to say. Ono knows of instances where 
they have taken as many as half a dozen; in ordinary practice, 2 to 3. 

President. —What is your opinion about the advantages and disadvantages 
of ratooning? 

Mr, Stewart. —I am opposed to the ratooning of any crop. From the 
point of view of insect pests and diseases, I think it is a groat mistake to 
ratoon any crop. At the same, time, ono realises that there are circiiin- 
stancos in which ratooning does serve a particular purpose. For instance, 
we occasionally got a severe frost in the Punjab which damage.s the standing 
cane to such an extent as to render it unfit for seed. In tho.se ciicumstances, 
the practice_ of ratooning means that next year the cultivators have a sugar¬ 
cane crop; otherwise they would have none. 

Mr, Singh, —From the economic point of view, the ratoon crop give.s a 
higher return than the pl.ant crop. 

President. —Would it be really fair to take the plant crop and the ratoon 
crop together and strike an average for two years? Would that be a fair 
way of o,stimating tho yield? 

Mr. Stewart. —I think it is better to keep it .s('parato because the ratoon 
area, altogether may not be largo all over the Punjab. 

President. —Would you take the plant crop and the ratoon crop together 
in order to arrive at an estimate of the yield? 

Mr. Stewart. —I would. 

President. —The figures showing the co.st of cultivation by themselves nro 
not of much use. unless the yield is given, 1 don’t find that very clear in 
re])ly to tho questionnaire. 

Mr. Stewart. —We have given yield figures. 

J)r. Jain. —Arc these maunds or tons? 

Mr. Stewart. —Mannds of gur. 

President, —What we want is maunds of sugarcane. 

Mr. Steimrt. —Roughly ten times that. 

Hr, Jnin. —^You would remove tho decimal point. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —In .Inllundar yon get .an yield of 420 niniimls. 

Mr, Steirart .—The yields in tho (ns-'s unoted ai'o very low nil over. 
Lyallpur yield is particularly low for canal irrigated land, (hr onr own 
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farm we have no difficulty, I think, in averaging from 70 to 80 maunds of 
gur. 

Mr. Singh. —These are cultivators’ figures. Jullundar is slightly higher 
than other.s. Lyallpur is slightly lower. 

Mr. Stewart.—According to standard yields published every five years 
the average for the province is 25 to 26 maunds of gur. 

President. —Applying these figures to the three areas you have given, 
what would you say would be the average eost of cultivation in the canal 
area? Can we take the Lyallpur figure?- 

Mr. Stewjyrt. —It could be definitely taken as typical. It is under canal 
irrigation. The average would be about Its. 176 per acre. 

President. —And Jullundur? 

Mr. Stewart. —That is well irrigated. The cost of lifting water adds 
greatly to the coat of production. As you will see according to the figures 
wo have got, it is Rs. 100 per acre more than the canal irrigated tract. 

President. —What about the third figure? 

Mr. Stewart.—Idxnt figure is a combination of barani or rain fed and 
irrigated. There is a fair proportion of barani in it. Since the submission 
of these figures to the Board we have separated purely barani figures. 

Mr. Singh. —In the case of two villages in the barani area, figures 
are separately worked out. The total cost and the yield per acre have been 
given per village as well as the average. The figures given in reply arc a 
mixture of barani and irrigated. 

President.—The Director of Land Records gives the cost of cultivation 
at Lyallpur as Rs. 70 per acre? 

Mr. Stewart. —That is impossible'. 

President. —We may perhaps ignore his figures. The fair price for cane 
may bo estimated at As. 5 to As.- 5-6 per niauiid; is that your estimate? 

Mr. Stewart. —If you were to include all those items of expenditure which 
have been' included in the cost of production the cost would be at least that 
amount, hut if you do not include them, probably As. 4 to As. 4-C will bo 
nearer. 

Dr. Jain.—The figure you have given is 6’7 annas. 

Mr. Stewart, —If you look at the Gurdaspur figure, the cost is Rs. 135 
per acre and the average yield is about 18 maunds of gur only. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Then the cost will be higher in Gurdaspur? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, owing- to the very low yield. In the three areas 
the price is 6'27, 9 anna« and 10 annas. 

Mr. Singh. —The cost of cultivation does not vary so much as the yield. 

Dr. drxire.—You have put the fair price at 5 annas per mannd, 

Mr. Stewart.' —It will vary according to the cost in the district. It is 
5 annas for Lyallpur, 5 annas 6 pies for Jullnnder where there i,s well 
irrigation. In Gurdaspur where there is lift irrigation it will be still 
higher. 

kPresident. —There are three areas in which you divide the province. What 
figures would you put for each of these? 

Mr. Stewart. —In Gurdaspur the yield in the case quoted i.s low and 
therefore the eost per maund shown there is probably too high. But I 
think the Jullunder and Lyallpur figures would fairly represent the other 
two tracts. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola. —I would just like to get an idea of how Punjab is 
divided according to the sugarcane cultivation. During the last enquiry tlie 
province was divided into North Punjab and South Punjab and it wiis 
stated that in the South Punjab conditions were fairly similar to those in 
the United Provinces, 
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Mr. Sfr'irirri .—South Punjab, for purpose of sugarniru', is iI'gardi'd its 
compriaiiig Kai'ual district, Rohtak district, and Ambala district. Tiicn thoro 
IS a certain aniouat of cane ^rown in Gnrgaoij. 

Mr. Uuhimtuohi-. —Wliat iicrceiitage of eaiie is grown in the Soiitli Punjab.;' 

Mr. Stewnrt.—Yna will hud th^ ponreiitage given in the roiiort of tlio 
Sugar Conferenoo Coirunittee, .1919. In llohtak it Was given a,s 3 and in 
Gurdaspur G to 7 iier (.cnt. of tho total crop in the aiea. 

3Ir. lidhimtoola. —Those figures arc old. Can .you give u.s the iiifoi'ination 
np to date? 

l'resi(Uni. —Would you yjrefor tho other divtsioii you inentionod? 

Mr. Stewiiri.—We would prefer tho division I have suggested. Probably 
that was eonsidered of importance at that time bceauso in that area you 
ha.vc the Sonepat faetory, which was the first sugar factory to bo started 
in the province. 

Mr. Sinijh. —Rohtak and Ambala districts are called the south eastern 
districts. 

Sir. Itahirntoolii■■ —The reason why I am putting you this question is that 
during the last enquiry it was stated that it was only in this tract that therc^ 
was a possibility ot starting sugarcane factories. I don’t mean to .say that 
Punjab .slioukl be divided in this way but my whole point is to find out 
whether the factories that were started soon after protection was granted 
were in this area or any other area. 

Sir. Stewart.—Thv.y did not follow the recommendations made there. 
I will give you the exact information as to their location. 

Mr. llnhimtoola. —With regard to the irrigation charges, are they based 
on actual costs? 

Sir. Stewart. —kly department has nothing to do with that. I cannot 
say on what basis they are fixed. 

Mr. liahimtixila. —With regard to the costs given in answer to questions 
4 and 5, 1 thirili yon tell u.s that if some of tho itcin.s are omitted tho cost 
would bo 4 to 4^ annas per niaund of cane for the wliolo province. 

Mr. Stewart. —I think that will be a. fair average to tu.l<e. 

Sir. Italiinitfiola. —What particular items had yon in view when you .said 
that? 

Mr. Stewart. —If you look at the footnote there yon will see that T say 
“ tho figures given do not represent the actual outlay of tho eiiltivaior 
as many ol the items iindudcd in the isist of eiiltivation are not items of 
actual expenditure (cash) by the cultivator. Tlio actual outlay' (in cash) 
will be very innch less than the figures above indicate ”. Cii.st of production 
includes items like human labour, bullock labour, seed, manuring, land 
revenue and other cesses, w'ater rates or cost ot lift water, interest on work- 
ing cajiital and general ebargos. A great many of tboso iteni.s are, not itein.s 
ol actual expenditure ineurreil by the cultivator. Man.y of them aro theore¬ 
tical cah.'ulations and do not represent the a<Aual outlay of the cultivator. 

Sir. h'ahhittnola .—Out of the items mentioned ju.st now how many would 
you consider as theoretical? 

Mr. Stewart. —W’o have jiut a value on human labour. It lia.s been fi.xed 
at a certain figure, at 4 annas per day. Tt doo,s not follow that it i.s a 
eorreet figure : it mi,ght be more or it might bo loss. It is not a matter 
in which money actually changes bauds. The cultivator plough.s his own 
land. 

Mr. liahimtoohi .—But there must bt; some amount set aside under this 
item ? 

Sir. Stexcart .—T h.avo always preferred in my own arennnts not to put 
nn.y value on that. Deducting the actual items of expenditure tlui balance 
i.s the return to tlie man and bis family for the labour they have put into 
the farm or crop plus any capital he has invested. 
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ATr. lUih'i —Wluit will he the iwtiial cost it yini calculate on that 
basis? 

Air. Siiifih.—^n the Tunjah the cultivator lias been growing sugarcane 
from 4 to o lakhs acres luiiiuallv and preparing gur and selling it at a certain 
jirice. Wo take the price per mnund of gur and work it out per maund 
of cane and according to that it will come to 4 annas. 

Air. llahimtoula .-—Is hoeing included? 

Mr. Steirarf. —Yc.s, It comes under human labour or bullock labour. 

AJr. UdhhiitiHila .—The last item you have given is Ro. 1-12-0. 

Mr. Stewart. —I’hcy have shown three plougliings and have given an arbi¬ 
trary figure of Its, 2 per ploughing. We have prepared our figures on a 
totally dih'oront ha.sis. 

Mr. Singh .—Labour is simply for irrigation and for manuring. It does 
not includt' any other buniaii labour. The tw'O items manuring and irriga¬ 
tion biive lic.cn subdivided into two parts while in the cost of cultivation 
manual and bullock labour have not been separated but lumped. 

Mr. Itnhimtoola.-—'Would you regard Rs. 135 a.s tho fair co.st of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Air. Stewart. —Yes. 

I'resident.—You have given these figiirc.s as oollectod by tho Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Rnscarch. You have not stated what tho yields aro. 

Mr. Stewart .—Wc h.'ivo in an.swor to question 4; tho first is tho cost and 
tho sei'ond is tho yiidd. 

Predilent .—Would you take tho average of the throe figures given for 
each of tlio places concerned? Lot us take Lyallpur. T supiioao we will have 
to talio tiu! average of these three years. 

Air. Sie,wart.-—'£\\a.i is tlu' latest inforinatfon wo have got. 

'Dr. Jain,.—You have not got figures for 1936-37? 

Air. Stewart. —No. 

Air. h'aliimtodln .—Even if I work on these basis tho eo.st docs not come 
anywhere below 6 auuas? 

Mr. Singh .— In this case wc liavc calculated from the yield of gur which 
was obtained after crushing laino and boiling it, but that fair price of 4 to 
4] annas will not include that. 

Air. llahimtoala .—Do I understand that the Cost of cultivation given by 
you in answer to question 4 iiicliules cost of iiianuCacture of gur? 

Mr. Singh.—You. 

Air. liahimtoulu. —Rs. 135 would be tho cost of manufacturing gur? 

Air. Singh .—Cost of growing sugarcane and converting it into a product 
which ho inits on tho market, 

Air. liahniitoiila .—Is ILs. 13.> the cost of cultiv.aticn of cane or does it 
incUido a part ol the cost of nrairnfacturing gur? If so what amount would 
you consider a.s the cost of cultivating canc? 

Air. Singh ,.—Roughly 12 annas to Rc. 1-4 is the cost of manufacturing ono 
maund of gnr. I will send you .separate figures Imt for tho presont you can 
take it as Re. 1. 

Air. Itithivitoola .—In that ease ,l will take Rs. 32? 

Air. Singh. —Yc.s. 

Mr. Itahuufudia . — \t I (lodnct Rs. 32-2, then it come.s to Rs. 103. Will 
that he the f.iir cost of cultiv.ation ? 

Mr. , -Yes, roughly. 

Mr. llahiiiitnula.—'lAu' yield is 322 inauiuls per acre. 

Air. Singh. —1 will sujii-dy you the figurc.s later. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —If the cost of cultivation is Bs. 103 and the yield is 
322 mauiids then the coat per maund would be 5"1 annas. If you like you 
can supply the exact figures later. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —Could you give us figures for the three tracts, the Western, 
the Eastern and the Central, in respect of the actual cost of cultivation of 
cane and the actual estimated yield for that cultivation P That is what 
wo want apart from the manufacture of gur. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^What i.s meant by barani? 

Mr. Stewart. —Rain-fed lands. There is no artificial irrigation. Crops 
grow by rainfall. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In Gurdaapur it comes to 8 annas. 

Mr. Stewart. —1 do not know whether these figures include the cost of gur 
making. 1 would look into that point and let you know later. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The reason for asking you this question is to find out 
the difference between costings if I take the figures as they are, in Gurdas- 
pur, it comes to more than 8 annas and in the other two districts, 6 7 
annas and 6‘1 annas. 

Mr. Stewart.—M will verify those figures and let you know whether the 
* cost of making gur is included. 

Dr. Jain, —There is one point about the various items (12 items) in the 
cost of cultivation. There is one item, interest on working capital. Do 
you call it theoretical? Is it not actually paid? 

Mr. Singh .—Has the cultivator put in money? 

\Dt. Jain .—Has the cultivator to borrow money for manure, seed, etc.? 

Mr. Singh.—The income from another crop is utilised for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the succeeding crop. Cotton is luirvested in January and February 
and that money i.s utilised for sugarcane. .What he gets from cotton is 
used for crushing sugarcane. 

J)r. Jain. —Does it mean that he never borrows or borrows very little? 

Mr. Singh .—If ho is in debt, ho will borrow. 

JJr. Jain .—What is the usual practice? . You have conducted enquiries 
regarding the cost of crops. 

Mr. Singh. —There comes the question of the indebtedness of the Punjab 
peasant. If the cultivator is in debt, he will have to borrow. There are 
many who are not in debt and they may not have to borrow. 

l)r. Jain .—What is the proportion of people who will borrow for sugar¬ 
cane? Would it be correct to say that 50 per cent, borrow and 50 per 
cent, do not? 

Mr. Singh. —Mr. Darling’s Report gives the position of the indebtedness 
of the peasantry and beyond that we do not know. 

Dr. Jain. —You have given the average sucrose’ co'ntent of Coimbatore 
varieties and local cane in different di.stricts of the Province. Does it 
mean that the local cane is better than the Coimbatore varieties from the 
point of view of sucro.se content? You liave given the average sucrose con¬ 
tent for Ooimiiutore variotics in Lahore a,s 10'2 and for the local cane 10' 8 ; 
Lyullpur 9 5 for Coimbatore varieties and 10-2 for local cane. There is an 
aiiprcciabla difference. I should have thought that the local cane had less 
.sucrose content than Coimbatore cane. 

Mr. Singh. —It depends on the variety of Coimbatore cane. 

Dr. Jain. —Is that the general experience of the Punjab? Is the local 
cane better than the Coimbatore cane? 

Mr. Singh.-^Afi regards the percentage of sucrose, even the Coimbatore 
varieties differ amongst themselves. 
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J)r. Jain. —Tho average is misleading. 

Mr, Singh. —On such .samples as our Agricultural Chemist has analysed, 
those are tlie results. 

1‘TC.Kidcnt .—Could you give u.s any estimate, supposing you have to tako 
into consideration, the interest on working capital, of the rate of interest 
at which the ryot would borrow P Have you any information on that point P 

Mr. Singh. —Private money-lenders cliarge 15 per cent, and Oo-operativo 
Societies charge 8 to 9 per cent. 

President. —I gather from your answer to que.stion 8 that there are no 
other cash crops which can be compared to sugarcane. Is that the correct 
conclusion ? 

Mr. Singh. —A'ou moan money returnP 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Singh. —It is very difficult to say. Cotton is the only crop that 
competes with sugarcane. 

President. —In an.swcr to question 8 certain figures have been given. 
Are they given by you? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, collected in the same enquiry. 

Mr. Singh. —Those returns arc gross return.s. 

Mr. Stewart. —When you are comparing the returns which he gets from 
sugarcane, you must always bear in laiud that the area under sugarcane 
is strictly limited. 

Mr. Singh. —Tho sugarcane cultivation gives the <‘.ultivator work in his 
.spare hours. If sugarcane were not grown in Lyallpur, the total number of 
working days would be about 99. WIkui the cultivator grows sugarcane, 
his working days will bo 128. The cultivator grows sugarcane just to fill 
up tho spare time. 

President. —Vou have been utilising fund.s received from the Government 
of India and I want to know what particular work has been done on this 
question of insect pests. 

Mr. Stewart. —You will s(!e at Lyallpur that wo have a big Entomolo¬ 
gical Section which deals with mofit of the inserts which arc a .sour(« of 
trouble to sugarcane and other crops. Wc know all about the life history 
of these insects, but in I'cgai-d to nietliod of control we do not know sufficient. 
Sc far as sugarcane is coni'crned, we know a good deal about them, but 
I don’t regard the methods of conti’ol of some of them as very practical. 
For instance when we get ii pest which lays iniiumorahle eggs, 1 don’t regard 
the system of control that rerjuiros a man to go about and squash the eggs 
as very satisfactory. 

President. —What you need is more investigation into tho best methods 
of control. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. We are hoping to got a gr.mt from the Imperial 
Council for further work in this connection to assist us in what we are 
already doing ourselves. 

President. —■_^Vould you say work in that direction is backward? 

Mr. Stewart. —The methods are vei'y definitely backward. 

President. —You have applied for a grant? 

Mr, Stewart. —The Central Body has undertaken some work on that, 

1 am a member of the Advisory Board and many of us fedt tlmt those most 
intimately and iramcdi.itely concerned—South-Facst Puiijiib and United 
Provinces where those pests are bad—should bo given practical help. That 
was ruled out at tho beginning. Thoro is a definite prospect now of our 
getting financial as.sistanco. 

President. —What about other diseases-—for oxa.mple mosaicP Is that 
important ? 
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Mr. Stewart. —I would not regard it as of any serious consequence- Tlie 
insect pest i-s the thing that matters. 

President. —In answijr to question 12 you arc more or loss satisfied with 
the amount of money you have received from the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research? 

Mr. Stewart. —Might I explain the position? We have a grant of 
Rs. 1,33,000 for 5 years. You will see the work in progress at Lyallpur. 
It is directed to the finding of bettor vai-ietics of cane. The question of 
finance comes in. Wliilo the money that we got from the excise duty is 
sufticient for the work we are doing, it is not enough for the schemes we 
originally put up. We put up a scheme which included the co-operativo 
marketing of the cane as well. I i)repared a wheme for the improvement 
of cane in the localities from which sugar factories draw their supplies. 
The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in consultation with me put in a 
scheme for co-operative marketing. When the scheme was sent up to the 
Government of India, we were told that the combined cost of the two parts 
was much greater than the excise duty that the Punjab is entitled to on 
its production. They therefore gave ns money for the purely agricultural 
part only and not for the co-operative marketing organisation. 

President.^Thixt answer rerjuires to be somewhat qualified. 

Mr. SfcirarC—That comes in elsewhere. 

Pre.ndent, —-I find that only ono factory at Sonopat has co-operated with 
the Agricultural Department to introduce improved varieties of cane. 

Mr. Stewart. —Ye.s. None of the factories have so far increased the area 
under better varieties of cane in their tracts except Sonejiat, For some 
years at least the raauagcmont of the Sonopat factory imjiorted better vai-io- 
ties of cane fi-om the United Provinces and some parts of tho Punjab into 
the tracts from which they draw their .supplies and wo helped them. Wo met 
tlio (!0,st of transportation, so that the cultivators might be able to obtain 
tho cane cheaply. Ilo.iiauso of the special effort made in that direction, 
we known from our own surveys of cane that within a five or ten mile radius 
of the factory something over 90 per cent, of the total cane is improved varie- 
tie.s. We don’t got that in other parts of the Province. 

Presidmt. —Regarding tho main difficulties of cauegiowor, the answer 
to question 15 in some rospects seoms to imjily that there are malpractices 
in tho matter of weighment and so on. 

Mr. Steviart. —I have no proof. Canegrowers definitely do say that thero 
are certain malpractices su(;h as irregular weighments, unfair payment by 
<'ommi.s.sioii agents, etc. I can’t say from my personal knowledge that these 
allegations are true. 

JJ'f. Jain. —AVhat is your experience as a Marketing Officer? 

Mr. Singh. —Those arc the complaints one hoars from the growers. 

President. —Do you think tliere is much of these malpractices going on? 
'Arc they common? What is your impression? 

Mr. Stewart, —If o-ic believes wliat be has been told by the grower.s then 
he will I'ertainiy t ie impression that these malpractices arc. common, but 
thero is no pioof. 

President. —'riicro Jiro some places in ■vidiiel'. wo arc told that the culti¬ 
vators arc trying to pass off the diseased cauc, a-s good cane. 

Mr. Singh. —'I'here arc no ca.ses of that kind here. 

President. —I see fhat the Punjab Government did at one time consider 
the quosticn of fixins-i; prices and generally control tho markets, but they 
gave up tho idea. 

Mr. Stewart. —I didn’t suiiply that information. 

president. —No, that was supidied by the lodustiies Department, 

Mr. Singh .—it v/iis never brought into force. 
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rrMident .—Tn regard to the- question of cost of transport of oanc—it 
is a, very important ono—you have given tlic average as about Ij i>ics per 
inaiuul per mile in most eases, 

Mr. iStewart. —In actual i)raetice, it is not an usual item of actual exi>i)tise. 
Till! cultivator transports it with his own cart. 

Vn'ndent .—From the theoretical point of view, we have to allow him 
KOinetliing. 

Mr. Singh. —As a result of enquiries conducted by me in connection with 
some other crops, my findings were; — 

Pucea road.1 pie per maund per mile. 

Kuoha road ..... 1-5 pies per maund per mile. 

Pucca and Kucha combined . . 125 pies per maund per mile. 

ft varies with the lead because loading and unloadin;r, have to be done. 
If the lead is longer the rate per mile will worl; out to something less than 
if the lead is shorter. 

President. —I should like to put you a few questions about the gur 
industry. Is it a fact that prices have fallen very much in the last year 
or two? 

Mr. StKimrt. —Prices have fallen only a little. For our own information 
we keep a I'ceord of the [iricos prevalent at Lyallpur day by day (graph 
sliown and explained). 

Presideid. —lias the present price of gur affected the amount of cultiva* 
tion in tlie current season? 

Jlfr. St’ewart, —f don’t think so. The information that I got last week 
for the sugarcane forecast shows that it is very much the same as last year. 

President.—1 dare say you have heard that in part.s of the United Pro¬ 
vinces there has boon a contraction in the area under cultivation. 

il/r. Stc/wart.—yfe have not had the same difficulty in getting rid of 
sugarcani! a.s tlioy had. 

])r. Jilin, —Is Lyallpur the rno.st important mandi? 

ilfr. Amritsar imports a largo quantity from tho United Pro¬ 

vinces and tliere is also local gur. In tho case of Lyallpur also it is local 
gur a.s well as imported. 

Dr. Jain. —-Which is more important? 

Mr. Stewart. —Lyallpur is a much bigger producing aieutro. 

Mr. Singh. —Amritsar i.s a good market for gur. 

Mr. Stewart. —We have our own shop in tlio Lyallpur market and .so can 
collect our own information. Wo have not similar facilities elsewhere. 

Mr. Singh. —I’hese are tho prico.s (hand in) which 1 got from the Com¬ 
mission Ageo.t. 1 eoukl not get figures for three or four years. 

President. —Did your figures include the Delhi area? 

Mr. Stewart. —When originally statistics were compiled, it was included. 

President. —From your reply to question 42, it a)ipcars that the lihaiid- 
sari industry and open imii factories have been hilled. 

Mr. Stewart. —Since thts informaliou was .suiiplied by me, we have got 
some additional inforiiiatioii which shows that actually more open factories 
have been functioning. We have got particulars to .show that there are 
4!) more. 

President. —Is that the total number? 

Mr. Stewart. —So far as our information goes the total is 55. 

'President. —How many of these have heoii working. 

Mr. Stewart. —These wore actually working last year. 
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President. —We get rather conflicting evidence in this matter. The 
Director of Industries says that there is no open pan factory or the khand- 
sari industry working in the I’unjab. 

Mr. Singh. —1 think he is not correct. According to the enquiries I con¬ 
ducted 10 days ago, tlieso were all working last year. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The reply given to us is something different. 

Mr. Steimirt. —Since I sent in iny replies, I got this fui'thnr information. 

Mr. Singh. —I have a combined statement showing the factories working 
in 19.36-.‘i7. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The Board’s question was; “Can you give us the 
number of open pan factories and khaiidsaris in your province “ y The 
answer given wa.s that there were liC. 

Mr. Stewart. —You will have to ask the Director of Industries. 

Dr. Jain. —Will you send us a copy of the list you showed us? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

President. —What is your opinion about the future of open pan concerns 
and khandsart industry? 

Mr. Stewart. —Personally I don’t feel that there is very much scope for 
them at pre.sent prices of sugar. If the figures which have been supplied 
to us are reliable, then there is no chance for them. 

President. —The improvements of the open factory system are under- 
talcen by the Industries Department or by your Department? 

Mr. Stewart, —I don't think the Industries Department takes any part 
in it. Our efforts to bring about improvements have so far been directed 
towards dealing with the juice after it is extracted from cane. There ba.s 
always been difficulty in getting .sufficient fuel and our inverstigations have 
been directed towards evolving improved furnaces which would require less 
fuel. 

President. —Is that work done by your Department? 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

President. —And not by the Industries Department? 

Mr. Stewart. —No. 

President. —Is the answer (given in question 47) yours? It is rather 
difficult to find it out. 

Mr. Stewart. —It is not mine. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —As regards your reply to question 10, the description 
given is with regard to Lyallpur farm? 

Mr. Stewart. —No. 

il/r. liahimtoola. —How many' farms are in your province? 

Mr. Stewart. —Six to seven areas for dealing with cane. Our scheme is 
to place in the areas round each factory an Agricultural Assistant to help 
the spread of better varieties of cane (early maturing varieties, late matur¬ 
ing varieties, and varieties of higher yield and better suoro,se content). We 
have an Assistant also for helping to control the insect pests iii that tract 
and also for doing the chemical analyses of these improved varietie.s. 

Mr. Eahimtuola. —I want to know what is actually being done to-day. 

Mr, Stewart. —That is being done for the last two years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is in one farm. 

Mr. Stewart. —A factory draws its supplies of cane from within a radius 
of 5 to 10 miles. At each factory centre we have that special .staff. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Is there any research work done as to the best type of 
.soil necessary for sugarcane? 

Mr. Stewart. —No. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Have you made any research with regard to the amount 
of water which is required for the sugarcane cultivation? 
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Mr. Stewart, —Only rouglily. We have a big scheme! for water require¬ 
ments of all crops, including sugareeane, already approved by the Imperial 
Connell but money has not yet been provided for it, Meanwliile for years 
past wo have been making some rough experiments on our farms with regard 
to the number of irrigation.s. 

Mr. 'Rah.imioola, —You have a farm in the Punjab which is under the 
control of Central Station Coimbatore. 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes, Karnal farm, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Do you get any assistance from it? 

Mr. Stewart. —From that farm we get new varieties of canc for testing, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Are you getting any assistance from the Sugar Techno¬ 
logist ? 

Mr. Steumrt. —No, except in such small matters as the introduction of 
now cane crushers, and things like that. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Does he not vi.sit your province? 

Mr. Stewart. —Generally speaking, no. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—With regard to your reply to question 14 we want to 
know the actual percentage of cane crushed in factories apart from that use 
for the manufacture of gur. 

Mr. Stewart. —Since we supplied that figure we have had much more 
detailed information. Our details .show that a.s far as we can judge, about 4 
per cent, of the cane crop is made into sugar by all processes, about 70 per 
cent, is made into gur, 12 per cent, is used for seed and for chewing and 
14 per cent, for fodder. 

Mr. liahimtoola ,—In one of the answers it is stated that cane is imported 
by the Punjab Factories from United Provinces. 

Mr, Stewart .—That happened t>t Sonepat. Sonepat factory agents said 
that within the tract from which they brought in their supplies locally they 
could not get ud(!quat6 cane. We, on the other hand produced facts and 
figures to .show that there was adequate cane in that tract. Sonepat has 
always maintained that its sugar e.xtraction from local cane is much lower 
than from cane obtained from United Provinces. When 1 visited Sonepat 
factory they said that their average was 7’7 per cent. They were getting 
8 per cent, at that time from the local cane but they said that they could 
get as much as 10 per cent, from cane imported from the United Provinces, 
without any trouble. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Were there at any time 16 factories working in your 
province? 

Mr. Stewart. —Never more than 12 and not more than 6 producing sugar 
from cane; the rest were refining gur. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —How many out of this were able to obtain whole of 
their requirements of cane from the province itself? 

Mr. Stewart. —Eliminate 6 out of that straightaway as they merely pro¬ 
duced sugar from gur. The only factory which has imported cane from out¬ 
side the Punjab of which I have knowledge is Sonepat and even there the 
■quantity imported is small. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —All the rest are getting cane from within the province?, 

Mr. Stewart. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Will you refer to question 15? I want to know what 
happens when yon receive complaints from the cultivators. Do you address 
any letters to the factories. 

Mr. Stewart. —I have not interfered in any way. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —With regard to cartage what would you consider as 

fair figure to take? 

Mr. Stexeart, —One pie per ma.und per mile. 
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Mr. Singh. —Aocoi'dinp; to the figures given here- the nvorage is nbniit 
2G0 maiunis of (.'aiie per arro so it roines to 2(50 plos por acre, Sonejiat 
factory draw.s its .siipjilios from wltliiu .a radius of ton miles, 

Mr. Itahhntoola. —Wo wore told R,s. 10 per aero which comes to about 
Olio anna por m.aiind of cane,. 

President. —One anna has been taken a.s the mean. What would you take 
as the average? 

Mr. Str.vmrt.' —T should say 5 pies. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Tn 'answer to question 27 yon have supplied wholesale 
and retail prices of sugar collected from three different sources. 

Mr. Strxrarf. —Retail prices h.avo boon impossible to get. Any data that 
have been eolloctod in thi.s connection have come to me fiom the Director 
of Land Records. 

Mr. linh.imloola. —With regard to the cost of kliaridsari sugar is it as 
high as Rs. 10 iicr maund.f 

Mr. Sl.cunirt. —1 do not know to what extent these figures supplied by 
my Deputy Director cun he take,n as accuiatc. Since 1 gave my written 
answer thi.s is the information 1 liavo rci'civcd (.shown). 

il/r, h'inq/i .—1 hiivo got figures about open ]ian factories. In ono case 
it is Rs. 10 and in another it is Rs. 8-4 the reason being that ho had two 
contrifugals and heavy engines and manufactured only 160 inaund.s. flis 
overhead charges being high in this case the cost was higher. Hut next 
year ho said he was going to nianufacturo more sugar and tlio cost would 
bo lc.ss. 

Mr. Hiiliimtodla. —fs there aii.Y difference in the cost between the ojien. 
pan and kliandsari or approximately Rs. 8-4 can be taken as the average 
Cost of manufacture in both ca.scs? 

Mr, Htcwiirt.- —As far as our information goes. 

Mr. iS'/iiq/i-I may iioint out that in all these rases molasses have been 
sold at a comparatively higlior price. In working out tho costs the value 
realised on tlio .sale of molassiss have boon doductod and the figures are 10 
anna.s to 15 annas por mauiid, the same being sold for tobacco manufacturo. 
The extraction being poor, only 4] per cent., tlie.se molit.s.se.s arc rich in 
sugar. 

Mr. Ildhimtoola.- —Witli regard to question 20, what is the population of 
tho province? 

^[r. Stewart. —In British Run jab the population is about 23 millions. 

Mr. liuhimtaola. —Does this consumption figure apply to both those? 

Mr. Stewart. —For the IJriti.sh Punjab it is a little over 23 millions. Wo 
have made a calculation which indicates that the probable total coasumption 
is hall a maund per head per annum of gur and sugar together and of that 
■3 of a maund is probably gur and -2 .sugar. 

jI//'. Singh. —As far as Riinjah is concerned tlicre is no .separate province 
from the trade point of view. 'I'liero is one tr.ade block coiisi.stiiig of Punjab, 
Delhi, North-West Frontier Province ami some States lying within the 
hoi’dor of the Punjab. For the Punjab we have got figures ol' production 
but for imiiorts and exports wo had to depend on the whole trade block and 
for tho purpose of this figure we Imve taken tho Punjab and the Nortli-Wo.st 
Ph'ontier Province as well as Delhi, 

M.r. Stewart. —We do not hold that the figure is accurate, We have not 
got sojiaiate data for the Punj.ab, but it is as aoenrate as possible with such 
d.ata as .are available. 

Dr. .tiir)i. —^We have get two entirely conflicting cstinmlcs you hav(' gi'xui 
us 481,0(K) tons and the Director of Industries 213,000 tons: hall a aiillioii 
in one ca.so and a qiiarler million in the other, a.s the estimated normal cou- 
sumption of sugar in tho Punjab. 
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Mt Stewart. —Tf yon tako the figure T have given per man per head, that 
worlvs out to 48(J,(XX) tons, 5=th of which is sugar and the rest gur. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —AVhat mauiidage do you take per ton. 

Mr. Stewart. —27 maunds, 

Mr. Ealdmtoola. —Perhaps tlie reason why tilts percentage is defective 
is becau.se largo quaatitie.s of sugar are used in confectionery, 

Mr. Stewart. —We have some information about that, but the quantity 
u,sed in confectionery is relatively small. 

Mr. Rahimiouki .—Is that for the whole of India. 

Mr. Singh. —No, 24 lbs. for the Punjab per head gur and 16 lbs. por 
head sugar. 

President. —I.s .sugarcandy an important industry in tho Punjab? 

Mr. Singh.—There are some factories in Amritsar and Lahore. In all 
they are irsitig 4,0(X) maunds of sugar. 

Jh\ Jain. —Almost all tho points have been covered. There i.s really 
nothing that I have to ask except about statistics of acreage and production. 
You say that acreage statistics are sufficiently reliable. Are the estimates of 
production also reliable? 

Mr. Sifty/i.-—Definitely unreliable. 1 have little faith. 

^tr. Jain. —Are any efforts made to improve them? 

Mr. Stewart. —There i.s very considerable difficulty. I do not know what 
end yon are going to start from, ft is a very intricate subject. I have been 
much more concerned with cotton than with sugarcane. We have a means 
of cheeking production in the case of cotton. There is tho Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factorie.s Act under which every ginning factory has to scud 
weekly returns of the cotton that is pressed. Wo have a delinito means of 
chocking tile cotton cro;) and wo know that our statistic.s of production of 
cotton are very short of tlie murk. If we take tlio standard yield for cotton, 
tlio outturn would be 9 lakhs of bales of cotton, but the actual outturn in 
the year has been 14J lakhs. In adilition there is tho home coriKumption 
of cotton. In the only imstanco where wo have been able to cheek in any 
way, wo find that the figure of production is definitely an uiiderostimato. 

1 have no reason to believe that the position i.s other than similar in tho 
case of wheat, .sugarcane or any other crop. 

IJr. Jain. —Do you think the production of sugarcane is underestimated?, 

Mr. Stewart.- —Yes, probably. Take tho statistic,s published by tho 
Laiul Rocerd.s Department for standard yields, total jiroduction and .so on. 
In detorniining the quantity of gur which the province is estimated to pro¬ 
duce we find that tho custom is to take a figiiro for tho outturn of gur 
per aero in each district and multiply that figure by the total area of 
of cane in each di.strict. This gives a certain result, but in actual practic’o 
this does not ropresent the actual jirodnction. I have .stated previously 
that only 70 per cent, of tho cane, produced is converted into gur and 
tho rest is used for chewing or for some other purpose, wherea.s the total 
quantity of gur lias been calculated on tho whole of the cane produced. 
The nndore.stinmto in the case of gur perhaiis has been miiiinii.sod by the 
method of calculation adopted. Tho mothod of calculation is certainly 
wrong. It takes the whole area as being converted into gur wlicrea.s only 
70 per cent, is actually converted. Probably the estiuiatc in regard to gur 
is nearer right than tho estimates of some other crojj.s. 

President. —Owing to tho mothod liaving boon wrong. 

Mr. Si'iigh. —TTio co.st of maiiufacturo of gur hud been taken out. I have 
seen tho statement on my file. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —ll.s. ITS would be tho co.st of cultivation of sugarcano. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

l>r. Jain. —J find a mention of tho conversion of a sugar factory into a 
factory for producing starch. 
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Mr, Stewart. —I tlo not know. 

Mr, Sinr/h, —1 have seen that concern. 

Dr. Jain. —Is it working satisfactorily? 

Mr, Singh. —It prodii(;ed starch and supplied to the Ahmedabad cloth 
mill and for the last 6 months it has not been working as he is arranging 
to got tile machinery. 

Dr. Jain. —It is rather an interesting point, the conversion of a sugar 
factory into a factory for jiroducing starch. 1 was anxious to know more 
details. That may solve the problem of uneconomic factories. 

Mr. Kailashchandra, grower of Abdullapur refers to a lot of cane stand¬ 
ing in the field.s. Has it happened in the Pun,iah? 

Mr. Singli. —No. 

Mr. Ilahirntoola. —If you take Rs. 135 as the average cost of cultivation 
and the yield as 322 maunds it comes to 6’7 annas which is different from 
the fair price calculated by you. 

•Mr. Stewart. —But it must be romembored that many things which are 
not actual items of expenditure have been included. 

Mr. liahinitoola. —The only item which you would consider theoretical is 
tho cost of labour. 

Mr. Stewart.—I didn’t .say that. I meant interest on capital, rent and 
such things. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —From our information we learn that they actually 
borrow at as high a rate as 24 per cent. The average is 9 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. Singh, —Supposing a man manufactures gur, for 32 maunds at the 
rate of Rs, 3, it comes to Rs. 96. To make one maund of gur, we will 
require 10 maunds of cane. Therefore ono maund of cane will be about 
5 annas. If ho sells his cane, he could alford to sell at a lower price and 
he is saved the botheration of manufacturing gur. This figure of 4 annas 
is not based on the cost of cultivation, but upon the existing conditions. 
Before tho manufacture of .sugar he has been growing 4} to 5 lakhs acres 
of cane annually and manufacturing it into gur and selling it at that rate. 

Mr. Uahvnitoula. —Does Rs. 135 include the cost of labour? 

Mr. Singh. —That was the cultivation including all tho items. 

Mr. Stewart .—^We have given yon the figure of 4 annas to 4 annas 6 pies 
on a basis entirely separate from Rs. 135. 

President. —It looks as if what j'ou de.scrib© as theoretical figures has 
no practical bearing. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Stewart. —They don’t represent the actual .state of affairs in practice. 

President.- —Are there any other points which you would like to raise 
with us ? 

Mr. Stewart. —No. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Can you tell us whether the average cultivator knows 
that his cane is a diseased one when he sells it to the factory? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes by chewing his cane he can tell as much as you or 
I can. The insect pest lives by sucking tho juice of the cane and so it will 
not be difficult for him to find that out especially in the case of pyrolia 
and topborer. 
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(2) Evidence of Rai Bahadui* Lala RAM LAL^ Dtfectoif of 
Industries, Punjab, recorded at Simla on Thursday, the 
19th August, 1937. 

President. —The first question I should liko to put to you is how many 
fiutorios and refineries in thq Punjab actually worked last season? 

Hat liahadur. —Seven. 

President. —-Can you give us the names? You have given a good deal 
of information for previous years but not for 1936-37. 

llai Bahadur. —Amritsar Sugar Mills Company, Amritsar. 

President. —Ts that refinery? 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. Sarasvati Sugar Mills, Abdullapur. 

President. —That is vacuum pan factory. 

liai Bahadur.—^es. Tho third ono is Sonepat Sugar Mills. 

President .—That is also vacuum pan factory. 

Itai Bahadur. —Yes. The other four factories are: — 

Gujaranwalla Sugar Mills. 

Bhalwal Sugar Mills. 

Punjab National Sugar Mills (which worked for 15 days). 

Pattoki Sugar Mills (which worked for 26 days only). 

7>r. Jain. —Leaving out tho last two factories, there arc only 6. 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —You say that Pattoki Sugar Mills worked only for 26 days. 
Is that because they started late? 

lla't Bahadur. —They gave it up because of tho imposition of the excise 
duty, for it would not pay thorn to troy longer. 

President. —Have the.so two mills clo.sod down? 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—The other five factories are going to work. 

Pai Bahadur. —The Sonepat factory may be shifting to another place. 
They advertised in the paper.s and called for tenders in the hope that some¬ 
body would tender for the factory, but I am told they have not had a 
good response. The Sonepat factory is the ono in which the Government 
of Punjab interested themselves and took shares to the value of Rs. l,60,0(Xi. 
'They have lost every pie out of it. Abdullapur is likely to continue to work. 

President. —That is somewhere near the United Provinces border. 

liai Bahadur. —Yes, in fact for most of its supplies of cane, it has to 
depend upon the United Provinces. 

President.—y^hat is tho next ono? 

Rai Bahadur. —The other one which is likely to work is thc! factory at 
Rahwali (Gujranwala). In the first season it did not make any profit. 
Last season it was just level. Sonepat is slightly better, but it cannot 
XU'ofitably continue where it is. As regards refineries, I do not know whether 
they can work at all because there is no chance of their making any profit. 

President. —Have not all of them clo.sed down? 

liai Bahadur.—Yea, except Amritsar. 

President.—yfhat is the name of the factory in the Kapurtlinla State? 

Rai RoJiudur.—Jagatjit Sugar Mills Oo., at Phagwara. 

7>r. Jnin. —Did it work? 

Rai Bahadur.—1 think it is working. 
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President. —Prom the point of view of the sugar intliistry in the Punjab, 
WG ought to inolude that. 

Jiai Bahadur. —^We do not deal with it because it is in the State. I 
know in the year when it was opened, all the open pan sugar factories in 
the adjoining area were closed because all the available cane supply was 
taken over by the Phagwara factory. 

President. —It would be six mills including the one in the Kapurthala 
State. 

Itai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —You say that all the open pan sugar factories have closed 
down. When you say that, do you mean large concerns or .smaller concerns? 

Itai Bahadur. —Smaller ones. 

President. —The Director of Agriculture informed us that there wore a 
lot of small concerns working last season. 

llai Bahadur. —My information is not that. I leave it to him to say 
what ho likes. One of the milts at liatala to which a loan under the Indus¬ 
trial Loan Act was sanctioned could not eontijiuc as a sugar factory aaid have 
after necc.s.sary alterations in the centrifugal has taken up the manufacture 
of starch. Not a single open pan sugar factory with which f am concorticd, 
worked last sea.son. The lndustrio.s Department gave loans to small scale 
sugar manufacturers in order to encourage and help the industry. 

President. —Do you think that no open pan concern worked at all in 
the Punjah? ■ 

Itai Bahadur. —Not a single open pan sugar factory, to my knowledge. 
In faot it could not pay them to work. 

Mr. Tiahimtoala. —Do tho khandsari and open pan factories come within 
your jurisdiction P 

Jiai Bahadur. —I deal with them so far as financial assistanco and tochiii- 
cal assistanco are concerned. 

iMr. Itahimktula.^M they wore working, you would have known. 

liai Bahadur. —Yes, I .should have. 

I’resident. —Are you doing any thing to try and improve the open pan 
system in the Punjab. 

Jiai Bahadur.—No, it is a hopjeless job now. 

President. —You have given it up, have you? 

Jiai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Pre.rident.—ln our discussions with tho Director of Agriculture we told 
him that wo would probably give in our report a brief description of tho 
provin(« and wo asked him liow he would divide the province. He said 
that he would divide it into three areas for purposes of description, viz., 
western tract which is canal irrigation, central tract which is mainly well 
irrigation and the oastcrii suh-montuno and montane tract.s which are dry. 
Do you consider that a fair divisiou? 

Itai Bahadur. —That may bo so from the point of view of agriculture. 
From the sugar indu.stry poiiiti of view, it is the e.a.stern and southern tract.s 
which are most important on account of climatic conditions and nearness 
to the United Provinces. The Central Punjab because of irrigation facilitie.s 
may bo good, if we can acclamatisc the improved varieties of cane to feed 
the factories for the whole season. Also the colony area in the Sluilipur 
district in the we.st has .some sinall importance. 

Pre.'iident .—How would you divide the province then? We do not want 
too elaborate a division—ju.st a rough division for description. 

llai Bahadur. —I feel that tho area which is important from the point 
of view of the sug.ar industry is tho Eastern and Southern Punjab and the 
Central Punjab. So far as the We.storn Punjab is concerned there is nothing 
very much. 
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president. —It is not merely a question of the sugar industry. It is a 
question of sugarcjane areas because gur is also a matter which engages oar 
attention., 

liai Ilahculur. —In that case I would accept on the whole the division oS 
the Director of Agriculture as we get cane all over the province. 
President. —The western tract is under canal irrigation, 
llai J.iahaduT. —Yes, partly. 

President. —Very little sugar is manufactured in that area, 

Bai Bahadur.- —Yes. 

President. —The central tract is well irrigation. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes also canal irrigated. 

President. —There are some factories in that area, 

Bai Bahadur. —We have at Rahwali and Amritsar. 

President. —In the western tract is there any.** 

Bai Bahadur. —There is Bhalwal. 

President. —The eastern and southern tracts are the most important. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Are these tracts dryP 

Bai Bahadur. —Not very dry. There are not many canals that side. 
They are not as well irrigated as the Centra! or Western Punjab. 

President. —That area consists of how many factories? 

Bai Bahadur. —Sonepat and Abdullapur. 

President. —Those two are the best. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. They have local supply of cane; they can also draw 
their supplies from the United Provinces. 

President. —We understand from the Director of Agriculture that the 
area under sugarcane has not decreased this year. 

llai Bahadur,—lie is a better authority on that point, though I should 
think that there would be a shrinkage in the area. 

President. —In spite of the fall in the imice of gur? 

Bai Bahadur. —The effect of that will not be known tlii.s year. For 
instance, immediately after the excise tho prices of cane fell because they 
could not sell it. Wo might probably see the effect of that next sea.s'oti. 

Pre.ndent. —He was talking about planting done this year. He said 
there had not been an appreciable decrease. 

Bai Bahadur. —I am not in a po.sition to say anything about that 
definitely but tho indications are to the contrary. 

President. —With regard to question 15 about tho difficulty of cano- 
growers, I do not know whether the answer is yours. 

Bai Bahadur. —Y’^es, I feel tliat there is no pos,sibility of malpractice.s 
in the Punjab because the supply is not sufficient to meet the dcTnand. 
Tho growers get a very good price; in fact, they can dictate their own terms. 

President, —How many qualities of gur, speaking broadly, are manu¬ 
factured in the Punjab? Is it possible to give that information? 

Bai Bahadur. —There are one or two known varieties of gur in the 
market, viz., De.slii and Purbi gur. The gur which we get in tho Central 
Punjab is comparatively whiter. In the other parts, it is rather dull in 
colour. 

President. —Generally, the Industries Department interest themselves in 
the sugar factory—in the vacuum pan business—some extent, 

Bai Bahadur. —I have already stated that the Government of Punjab 
did take shares to the tune of Rs. 1,18,000 in the Sonepat factory. We also 
gave other people botoo loans. 

y G 
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President. —Do you consider these wholesale and retail prices of gur as 
reliable P 

Mai Bahadur. —These we have taken from the dealers in different places. 
It is rather difficult for us to reeoncilo some of these. We have given them 
for what they are worth. They are not recorded by any Governinont agency. 
In one or two instances w© got from Tahsils. Wo took what wo were told 
by the dealers. 

President,—Per cajrita consumption of sugar in the Punjab 1 think is 
about 16 lbs, 

Ttiii Bahadur. —I think .so. 

Pre.ndent.—Pi'.r capita consumption of gur is about 24 lbs. 

Ihii Bahadur. —Yes. Tho consumption of sugar ha.s .slightly increa.scd un 
account of its low price. 

Treside.nf. —The consumption of 16 lbs. of sugar per capita, i.s high com¬ 
pared with the rft.st of India. The average for India is only ahont 7 lbs. 
What is tho reason for tliatP 

Mai Bahadur. —I think the Puiijahi eats better and likes better food. 

Presidetit.—no you mean he ha.s a better standard of living? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes, compared with some of the other provinces, 1 tliiiilc 
the Punjabi eats better food. 

President .—Is tho consumption of coffee or tea more in the Punjab? 

Med BaJiadur .—The consumption of coffee is confined to the upper classes. 
Tea is generally eon.sumed in tho Punjab. Sugar and gur are consumed in 
Krhuts, sweets, etc. 

President ,—Can you tell us whether there is much import or export of 
sugar or gur by road from the Punjab? 

Mai Bahadecr. —There i.s no agency to record that information. All tho 
statistics wo get are from tho Director General of Commercial Intolligenco 
and Statistics. 

President .—Do you know of any quantity exported by road? 

Mai Bahadur .—Wc are so deficien|^ in that respect tliat T could not say 
anything at all. 

Preddent .—To what do you really attribute the ill success of Hic sugar 
industry in tho Punjab? 

Bai Bahadur. —The first reason is inadequate supply and .supply of poor 
qualities of cane. Tlio .second reason is that the season in tho Punjab Is 
not as long as in the United Provincc.i and Bihar. Tho third and tho mo,st 
important reason i.s the exci.se. 

President .—Excise is common to all provinces. 

Mai Bahadur.—’The sugar industry wa-s taken up in the Punjab rather 
lato. So, it could not compete with other provinces With all these disad¬ 
vantages. 

President .—Why can’t they compete? 

Bat Bahadur. —Until they are able to plant improved varieties of cane 
and get adequate supplies., it will be difficult for tlicm to competo. 

Fresident. —Is the sucrose content of Co. 213 loss in the Punjab than in 
the United Provinces? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—For tlie same kind of cane? 

Mai Bahadur .—Yes. 

President. —Owing to climatic conditions? 

Mai Mahadur Then t])ere is the danger from frost. 

Mr. Maidaitoola,* —But there is also frost in some part^ of United Pro- 
vince.s? 
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Jfffii Jinhadur, —It is not so very had as in the Punjab. 

Dr. Jain. —Is there any difiBculty about labour? 

Itai Bahadur. —Not much I think. They arc able to import some pooplo 
from the United Provineos and one factory imported some Ohinaineri. 

Mr. Jiahirntoola. —You said just now that there is not much of improved 
varieties of cane in the Punjab. I find that the figure given in one of the 
answers is 40 per oent. 

liai Buhadur. —I happened to have been a Director of the Sonepat factoiy 
before the liquidation and the m.anaging agents said that every time they 
tried to get improved varieties they failed. 

Mr. Bahimtoohi. —Is it a fact that improved varieties of canc cannot bo 
grown in the Punjab? 

Bai Bahadur. —That is not so. In fact the agriculturists have not taken 
tho same interest as they ought to, because they were not assured of a con¬ 
tinuous profit or continuous return. 

Mr. liahimtoala. —Punjab was predominantly a gur area before the sugar 
industry .started and gur prices in tho Punjab arc very nnieli better than 
in other places. 

Bai Bahadur. —Gur which can bo used for the manufacture of .sugar is 
not what you get in the Punjab, Punjab gur is not as suitable for that 
purpose as the gur produced in other parts of India. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You said the quality of cane is not so good. I want 
to know the reason. I find that the cane whieli is very well known, in 
United Provinces and Uihar, vie., Co. 213, is being grown in the Punjab? 

Bai Bahadur. —My information is that wo have not enough f|Uantities of 
improved varieties of eane available in tho Punjab, to meet the demand. 
Punjab cane may be good enough for the manufacture of gur but it is not 
generally suitable for the manufacture of refined sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you know anything about the irrigation charges? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to tlie difficulty about tho sea.son mention¬ 
ed by you I find that one factory has worked for sevou months? 

But Bahadur. —It must have used imported cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is that .still the case with that company? 

Bai Bahadur. —For a longer season you have to depend upon imports 
from the United Provinces. 

Mr. Bahinituola. —What is the season in tho Punjab? 

Bai Bahadur. —It has gone up to 100 days. Beyond that they have to- 
depend upon imported cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola., —Imported cane would be costlier? 

Bai Bahadur, —Ye,s, and the sucroso content also goes down. 

President. —What is the di.stant they have to import it from ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Sometimes 20, sometimes .‘10 or even 40 miles. 

President. —Cane comes from Uniteii Provinces by, rail ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do they experience .any difficulty about transport? 

Bai Bahadur. —Generally there are no complaints to make; one or two 
cases arise but you cannot avoid that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given us a statement showing that seven 
mills worked last year. Is it a fact that there are altogether 16 miles in 
the Punjab including refineries? 

Bai Bahadur. —16 are registered factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They all worked at one time or another,® 

Bai Bahadur. —Yos. 
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'Mr, lialiimtoola. —Out of those only seven are working to-day ? 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Did they stop working due to tho shortage of cane? 

liai Bahadur. —Partly for that and partly for other reastms already 
mentioned by me. 

Bresident. —Could you get us returns from Sonepat factory, Bhalwal 
factory, Punjab National Sugar Factory and Pattoki Sugar Mills? 

Bai Bahadur. —I will get them for you. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 would like to ask you a question or two about confec¬ 
tioneries, 1 suppose that comes under your department? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you give us an idea of the amount of sweetmeat 
produced in the Punjab? 

Bai Bahadur. —We liave not got any record. 

Mr. Baiiimtoola. —Do you know what raw material they use? 

Bai Bahadur. —1 cannot give .you tho components of each kind of sweet, 
but they consume quite a lot of sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do they produce large quantities of sugarcandy. 

Bai Bahadur. —Not much. They produce something on the Multan side 
but not in very large quantities. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^With regard to the question of excise duty, your 
opinion is that the open pan factories stopped working because of the addi¬ 
tional excise duty? 

Bai Bahadur .—Yes, to a large exUnit. 

jl/r. Bahimtoola. —What are the other cause.s. 

Bai Bahadur. —Some of the bigger factories started taking away their 
cane by paying a better price for it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand that there is really a shortage of cane 
for tho open pan factories? 

Bai Bahadur. —For instance when tho Phagwara factory wa.s opened all 
the open pan factories in that locality had to close down bocauso Phagwara 
paid a little better price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it due to the tendency, of the cultivator to make gur 
rather than to sell cane to tho factories? 

Bai Bahadur.—When they get a better price for cane it really saves them 
the trouble involved in the manufacture of gur. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say that Punjab should be exempted from the 
levy of excise duty for at lea.st two years. 

Bai Bahadur. —Ret^ause ours is an infant industry and we therefore want 
a little time to grow up before wo are in a position to compete with United 
Provinces and Bihar, 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The factories in the Punjab generally apart from Sone¬ 
pat were started after protection was granted to the industry P 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. Tho impetus was given by tho protection. 

ilfr. Bahimtoola. —Apart from Sonepat wore there any factories existing 
in the Punjab before 1932? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. Thero were 6 of tliem; but they were not flourish¬ 
ing, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The principal point that you would like to emphasise 
is about the price of cane? 

Bai Bahad,ur. —The point T jjad in view was that the condition of the 
Punjab sugar industry w.as suc'h that it was not in a position to comjiete 
w’ith provinces like United Provinces and Bibar. 
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Mr. Itahimtonla. —Bo you really think that Punjab is suitable for the 
growth of sugareane to a largo extent? 

liai Bahadur. —With proper patronage, by which I mean the removal of 
the disabilities from which it suffers at present, it should be jible to grow, 
sugarcane. 

ilfr. liahimtoola, —^What about Karnal Farm? 

Bai Bahadur. —I could not tell you much about it because it belongs to 
the agricultural department but it is so far away, that it cannot feed Sonepat. 

Mr. Itahimtuola. —I am talking about the research work. 

Bai Bahadur. —We can know the practical result of that only from tho 
utilisation of the cane grown there in the adjoining factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Are there any demonstrations held? 

Bar Bahadur. —If tho Agricultural Department hold it I do not know. 
I confine my enquiries to the localitie.s which feed the factories. 

Mr, Bahimtunla. —The exi.sting factories may be wrongly situated? 

Bai Bahadur. —When people started these factories they did not consult 
the Industrie.s Department as to whether they should establish these. They 
acted on their own. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —-The factories were started without any proper 
guidance? 

Bai Bahadur. —Very probably, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 find that you drafted sugarcane rules for fixing tho 
price of cane. At wliat stage were they dropped? 

Bai Bahadur. —We followed tfie United Provinces rules, but immediately 
they were issued all the sugar factories protested: an enquiry was made and 
wo found that it wa.s premature for the Punjab to fix a minimum rate; re¬ 
presentations were made to Government and they thought it was too early 
to enforce them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Premature in tho sense that they could not arrive at 
a fixed cost of cultivation? 

Bai PnAadur.—There was no justification for it, ju.stilieation In the .sense 
that there was an inadequate sui)ply of cane so that the necessity of fixing 
a minimum price did not arise and in the second place we found that thero 
miglit bo .some practical difficultie.s. In fact the Punjab grower can get very 
good price for hi.s can© near the factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you know what the. factories do with their molasses? 

Bai Bahadur. —They have a Jot of difficulty regarding the di.spc8al of 
molas.ses. Some people had to part with their molasses at 3 or 4 anna.s per 
maund and some had to throw away on the road .side and the railway people 
protested. The Publit’ Works Department have been trying to u.se mola.sse3 
for the roads but have not yet been succe.ssful. 

Dr. Jain. —From your experiomre pi tho Punjab, what do you think would 
be the economic unit of a sugar factory? 

Bai Bahadur. —Our smallest unit, so far as big factories are concerned, 
i.s 100 tons. Smaller units find it difficult to carry on unless some concessions 
are given to them. 

JJr. Jain. —Would you con.sider 400 tons as an economic unit for the 
Punjab ? 

Bai Bahadur. —T think .so. 

Dr. .Dim.—In the United Provinces we have been told it is 750 tons. 

B,ai Bahadur. —The bigger tho unit, the better. 

Dr. Jain. —To put it in other words if the capacity of these was 400 tons 
and above, they would have done better. 
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Rat Bahadur. —Yes, but they would have greater difficulties in getting 
cane. If they had adequate supply of cane, they would do better and also 
stand the competition, better. 

Dr. Jain. —Punjab is the next important sugarcane growing area. 

Tiai Bahadur.— are right, but the varieties of cane that have been 
grown in tho Punjab were not really started with a view to manufacturing 
sugar. They are with a view to the manufacture of gur. 

Dr. Jain. —There is one othor point. I tahe it tho reply is yours in 
regard to the a.ssistanco given by tho Indu.strics Department to the sugar 
factories. 

Ttai Bahadur. —Ves. 

Dr. Jain. —It is said that the Industrial Chemist of the Department 
rendered technical assistance to tho .sugar factory at Bhalwal and Batala 
factory which was later converted into a factory for producing starch. 

Uai Bahadur. —ye.s, so far an the Batala factory is concerned. Wc found 
that the owner could not carry on the o|>en pan system of manufacturing 
sugar. His money was lying idle. Wo told him to convert his factory into 
one for producing starch. 

Dr. Jain.— \t was an open pan factory. 

Itai Bahadur, —-Yes. 

<^Dr. Jain. —Was it quite easy to convert it into a factory for producing 
•starch? 

Uai Bahadur. —Yes, they aro doing very well. 

Dr. Hain. —One way of avoiding loss in the case of open pan factories 
would be to convert them into factories producing starch. 

Eai Bahadur. —I do not know whether every one would do it. He is the 
only man who has shown tho inclination to do it. Ho is the man who took 
a loan from us and wo worried him tor it.s icturn and later sugge.sted to him 
this alternative. The liiduwtrial Chnmi.st went to Balata many times to 
advise. Now whatever ho manufactures, ho is able to sell. 

Dr, Jam. —What did it cost him to convert? 

Bai Bahadur.—I don’t think it cost him very much; nothing appreciable. 

Di'. Jain. —Did he have to buy any new machinery? 

llai Bahadur, —Tho moin thing altered w'as the centrifugal. He didn’t 
have to instal any important additional machinery. 

Dr. Jain. —Since the question was raised in tho Council, why should you 
not advise others to do the same? 

Bai Bahadur. —We told everybody. Everybody has not the same enter¬ 
prise; nor tho same capacity to market goods. 

Dr. Jain. —Really lack of enterprise and not lack of capital, you will 
say. 

Bai Bahadur. —In tho case of business some people have tho knack or 
capacity of doing it, while others have not. The man who does not got on 
well in the initial stages may say; “ Leave it at that. Let us not get 
further.” 

Bre-ndent. —the principle that good money should not be thrown after 
bad. 

Bai Bahadur. —That may be more or less the argument. People have tlie 
money, but people are not tho courage to plant a new venture in tho 
existing circumstances. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They are not afraid of starting sugar factories in 
India. 

Itai Bahadur. —Now they .are. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The capita! was not .shy and they were able to start 
good many sugar factories. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. When protection came, they thought they would do 
very well. 
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(3) Evidence of mian Bahadur Maulvi FATEH-UD-DIN, 

I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Punjab, recorded 
at Lahore on Monday, the 23rd August, 1937. 

Vresidani. —Khan Hahadur, you are the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Jullundur? 

Khan ])ahadvr. —Yes, 

Fresuient. —Are you specially concerned with sugar? 

Khan Hahadur. —Not tliroughout the province, but I have the Sugar 
Research Station at Jullundur in my charge and I am also a member of 
the Sugar Committee and in that way I am interested in it. 

Fresident. —Is Jullundur more important than LyallpurP 

Klum Bahadur. —Roth Jullundur and Lyallpur Farms arc doing research 
work on this crop but from the sugarcane point of view, Jullundur is more 
important than Ryallpur, as (1) Percentage of cane area to the total culti¬ 
vated area in the Jullundur District is more than that in the Lyallpuf 
District. (2) Jullundur has got no alternative crop while Lyallpur has got 
an important alternative crop in cotton. Jullundur is not so important 
from cotton as from the sugarcane point of view. 

Freddent .—What particular work are you doing at Jullundur? 

Khan Bahaditr, —We aro carrying on research work or experiments 
regarding cultivation of cane which imdude trials of various varieties, trials 
of different .systems of cnltivatiou and manurial experimenfs. This is as 
far as the cultivation side is concerned. As for the nmnufacturo side, we 
are wwktng on the improvement of the local furnace for the manufuolure 
of gur and rah. Wo have improved it to a very great extent. We aro also 
doing some work on the manufacture of sugar by the o))on imn system. We 
are further working on the improvement in clarification of juice and the 
process of gur making hecaese gur ordinarily made is not of uniform quality. 
We are trying to introduce methods by which they can make better quality 
gur and of uniform colour. 

Freddent. —Wlmt is the method? 

Khan Bahadur. —Wo use mueilagenou.s substances, which facilitate the 
coagulation of impurities. In the case of rub wo also usn Bajji (a mixture 
of crude carbonate and some sulphate salt). These two give the Ix'st results; 
and then we aro also trying the carbon process, which the Director of the- 
Imperial Institute at Delhi has introduced. Tint we have started that only 
Inst year and it has not yet gone into the villages. 

Fre,.d<ienf .—.Tullnndui- gur is supposed to be very good? 

Khan Bahruhir.— Yau. It is very famous; it is exported to most places 
in the Punjab itself and also to Rajputana. 

Freudeuf.—'tt commands a definitedy higher price? 

Kh an Bah a du r .—Y(,'s. 

Freddent .—What is the price compared to ordinary gur. 

Khan Bahadur. —Jullundur gur will always be 8 to 12 annas per maund 
higher. 

Frexident, —At what price was it selling? 

Khan. Bahadur .—On the farm we were selling it up to Rs. 5 per niaunjl ■ 
hut gcMcrally it was from .R.s. 4 to Rs. 4-8 per maund. The average price 
in the market was between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 per maund. 

Freddent. —The farm gur is particularly good? 

Khan Bahaelur .—It is very good because it is better clarified. 

Freddent. —What varieties of cane have you been growing in Jullundur? 

Khan Bahadur. —On the farm we arc growing about 150 varieties; but 
Jlio promising vaiicties which we have distributed to the people, arc Co. 285, 
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Co. 213, Co. 312 and Co. 313, Co. 285 stands drought and frost hotter than 
other canes, also resists insect pests better. Another cane which is very 
popular'in Jullundur District is Co. 213, which responds to good cultivation 
and good irrigation and good manuring. People have obtained very high 
yields from this cane. I myself had a small area of this crop crushed when 
out on tour and got as much as 131 maunds of gur per acre from a cultiva¬ 
tor’s field. I made a similar experiment elsewhere and found the same 
thing, I cut down l/20th of an acre and simply weighed the cane. I got 
1,400 maunds of cane per acre. Bat these are not the averages. Another 
cane which is getting very popular and is spreading is Co. 312 and last of 
all is Co. 313 because it is an early variety. Another advaaitage is that it 
will yield 11 maunds of gur from 100 maunds of cane. It has a further 
advantage that it docs not deteriorate by standing long in the field. These 
are the important canes which wo are recommending and people are 
cultivating. 

Prevident. —Do you take 10 maunds of eano to a mannd of gur? 

Khnn Bahadur.—Th&t Is about the average as taken by the zamindara 
hut Oo. canes give an average of one mannd of gur from nine maunds of 
cane. 

President. —Is it possible to grow a good crop of cane in the Punjab? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. In Jnllundur there are certain areas where even 
now the average crop will be 700 to 800 maunds. That is only in Jullundur 
beonuso it is well irrigated and the people are good cultivators and they 
nse as much manure as they can pos,sib!.v provide. 

President. —313 is the most promising? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. It is one of the mast promising. 

President.—Ho you know the yield from 313? 

Khan Bahadur.— -On the farm at Jnllundur the average of the whole 
farm, which i.s 16 acres under cane, including certain varieties which yield 
very Httje, is nearly 100 maunds of gur per aero and 313 would yield 
that much hut T reckon outside with the zamiiidars it will give about 70 to 
80 maunds per acre. Our be.st cane on the farm was Co. 312, which gave 
about 144 maunds per acre which is 1,400 maunds or 52 tons of sugarcane. 

President. —What are tho average cost of cultivation and average yield 
in Jullundur area? 

Khan Bahadur. —Cultivation differs so much in the Jullundur area that 
I cannot give you one figure for all the tracts. I would say that the average 
cost of cultivation for plant irrigated cane would be Rs. 140 an acre and 
the yield would he about .500 maunds of stripped cane. 

President. —Can you give us any details? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. I have worked out the details for Jullundur. I 
have included these items;—Preparatory tillage, manure, seed, planting of 
seed, irrigation and after cultivation. 

President. —Have you included rent? 

Khan Bahadur. —I h.ave not included rent hecau.se in Jullundur, there are 
very few people who rent land; they are all small holders who grow their 
own ciiTin, 

President. —Wo have been, told that in the Punjab not much money is 
borrowed particularly for the cultivation of sugarcane. 

Khan Bahadur. —That is true. 

President.—Tho into'est on working capital is not a very important item. 
Do you agree with that? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —What does your figure work up to? 

Khan Bahadur.—My figures works up to Rs. 140 for irrigated plant 
cane. 
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President.- —On that outlay, what yield do you expect on an average? 

Khan Jiahadur. —T will expect a yield of SOO maunds if not more. 

President. —We are now talking of an average cultivator. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Your estimate of Rs. 140 does not include rent? 

Khan Bahadur. —No. 

President. —Or land revenue? 

Khun Bahadur. —No. 

President. —What would be an average figure for rent? 

Khan Bahadur. —Rs. 15 to Hs. 20 per acre. 

President. —What would be the average land revenue? 

Khan Bahadur.—Bs. 3-4. 

Dr. Jain. —I wonder if you have got information about the consumption 
of gur in regard to Juliundur. 

Khan Bahadur. —Jallundur proper or Juliundur District. I have no 
figures to show the total consumption. On an average it will be 16 to 20 
seers a 5 ’ear per head. 

Dr. Jttin.—About 30 to 40 lbs. 

Khan Bahadur. —People in Juliundur eat more gur than in most other 
places. 

Dr. Jain. —Juliundur gur is the best gur in the Punjab? 

Khan Bahadur.—Yes. 

President. —Are you acquainted with the conditions in the United 
Provinces? 

Khan Bahadur. —Not very much. 

President. —You can’t make any comparison between conditions there and 
conditions here. 

Khan Bahadur. —Except that our cost of cultivation is higher than in the 
United Provinces on account of irrigation charges and labour. 

President. —Is the cost of labour higher in the Punjab? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Under the tube wells in the United Provinces the cost of 
irrigation may be considerable. What is the cost of irrigation? Have you 
included that? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

J'resident. —What is your figure? 

Khan Bahadur. —In Juliundur it varies anything from Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 
an acre. 

president. —That is all lift irrigation? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes, lift in some places Ls 50 feet. 

Dr. Jain. —We have had some figures given to us by the Director of 
Agriculture, Punjab, about the suciose content and a comparison is made 
between the Coimbatore varieties and the local cane. For Lahore, it is 
said the, sucrose content of Coimbatore variety is 10-2 whereas for the local 
cane the sucro.sc content is lO’S; similarly for Lyallpur for Coimbatore variety 
the sucrose content is 9-5 and 10-2 for desi variety. These figures show 
that the Coimbatore varieties are le.ss favourable than the local varieties 
from the point of view of sucrose content. Is that your experience? 

Khan Bahadur.—1 do not think those figures could be true for the 
whole of the erusliing se,rson and again it would depend upon the time of 
crushing. You may he comparing two varieties, one which is early and 
another which is very late grown under different conditions. De.si is an 
early cane. Tf you crush a ripened variety, it will give you a higher sucrose 
content than that which is not fully ripened. I do not say that desi variety 
is bad as far as sucrose goes but its main defect is that it has high fibre 
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pontont and pcivps poor yields. I have triefl this oano giving the best ot 
iittontion and the best of troatinent. It will not give more than 50 maunils 
of gur per acre while in the same field with the same treatment, 312 or.213 
will give you anything about 100 to 120 maiinds. 

Tlr. ,1am.. —So that in sucrose content there is not much difference. 

Khan BhIkkIut. —No. Sucrose per acre in Coimbatore canes is niuch more 
than in l)e.si. Some (uancs of course give very higli yields, for instance 213. 
1 do not know which varieties they were talking about. 

Dr. .Tain. —The average may he misleading. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

I’re.aide.nt. —Can you tell us anything about diseases and insect pests in 
the area in which you are, specially acquaintedp 

Khan Bahadur. —Discastss and pests arc present iu tlip area which I come 
from. 'Throe years ago these were very bad. In fact wo lost most of our 
cro|)8. 

I’residcnt. —From what? 

Khan Bahadur.—Vrom pyrilla. After that we had not had the same 
conditions. Wc had only normal conditions, but the post is still there. 

Bre.ndant. —Is it disease or insect pest? 

Khan Zlakndur,—Insect pe.st. 

President. —What about mosaic? 

Khan Bahadur. —It is |)re.sent in our cnne.s biit 1 have not seen any harm 
or damage done by mosaic, 

Presuiiint. —Are you making un.v investigations into insect pests. 

Khan Bahadur, —We have got a man specially deputed to do this work. 

President. —llecently ? 

Khan Bahadur. —He has been here for the last three yc^ars. 

President. —^Ilas any progress boon made? 

Khan Bahadur. —Tie has made some progress. Those things spread so 
rajiidly and the notice comc.s to us so very late that control is generally 
impracticable. When the crop has grown very high, it is not easy to deal 
with this pest. People really do not bother about pests unloss the thing 
i.s actually doing harm and they see it openly. The.y haven’t got a pest 
trained eye. But the greatest dilffieulty in dealing with pt^gts is lack of 
co-operation and organization. 

President. —What about the top-borer? 

Khan Bahadur. —They are always there. They have not assumed any 
serious proportions so far. 

Pre.sident. —What about the damage by frost? 

Khan Bahadur. —It comes occasionally. 

President. —There is a certain amount of frost every year, 

Khan Bahadur. —Ye.s. In Gurdaspur it comes almost every j'car. Every 
5 years there will he quite a serious frost and once in 15 to 20 years the 
wliole croj) is destroyed including the seed. 

President, —In the case of an ordinarily severe frost, what would be the 
loss p 

Khan Bahndv.r. —The loss in the ordinary severe frost is that it stops 
ci ihsliing and the quality of produce is affected. 

Sardar. —The quality of the gur i.s affected very much. 

Khan Bahadur. —If you stop crushing, there is not iniich loss, .also the 
los.s will depend upon the dry weather follcwing frosty nights. Bright hot 
days will cause most damage than cloudy wet days. 

Dr. .lain, —What is your experience of ratooning? 

Khan Bahadur. —Ratooning is getting very popular. I think in 
Julluadur 50 pci’ cent, of the crop is ratooned. 
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Jahh .—'Once or twin<j? 

Kharb Bahadur. —^^They take about 3 ratoons. Some of the crops in my 
eircle, I think, ai-e the 8t)i ratoon. 

President. —Has it not led to any disease? 

Khan Bahadur. —I hay^ not noticed anything. 

President. —One opinion expressed is that you should not go beyond one 
ratoon. 

Khan Bahadur. —Tlio advantage in Coimbatore cane is that they ratoon 
well. Whatever you do, people will continue to ratoon and they can safely 
take 2 to .‘1 ratoons. 

President. —What about the. cost of cultivation and the yield? 

Khan Bahadur. —The cost of cultivation in the case of ratoon crop is 
.about Rs. 40 le.ss than in the case of plant crop, because there is no pre¬ 
paratory tillage and no cost of seed. 

President. —What about the yield? 

Khan Bahadur. —Ratoon sometimes yields better than the planted cane 
with farmers. 

President. —How much? 

Khan Bahadur. —I could not es<actly say, but it may be up to 10 per 
cent, better than the first ratoon and the yield does not deteriorate much in 
the second or third ratoon. 

PiKsidcnt. — In estimating the coat of cultivation, strictly speaking, you 
ought to take into consideration the cost of ratoon following the plant crovi. 

Khan Bahadur. —Hut all crops are not always ratooned. 

President. —You have given a figure of Rs. 140. 

Khan Bahad.wr. —Yes. 

President .—hi it ratoon cost? 

Khan Bahtulur,—l am tallciug of the plant cost. In the case of ratoon 
crop it i.s Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 less than plant cane. 

President.—When looking at the cost of cultivation, oiio might take a 
period of two or three years. 

Khan Bahadur. — Yea. If everybody ratooned his crop.. 

President. —If a man ratooned his crop, and took a period of even two 
years, it would make a considerable difference in the cost of cultivation. 

Khan Bahadur. —It would. 

President. —Wbat is the method of cultivation practised in the Punjab? 
Is it what i.s known as the Hat or the trench system? 

Khan Bahadur. —Generally it is the flat system; trenching is now 
gradually spreading, but I do jiot think it is even one per cent. It has just 
started. 

President. —Does the trench crop resist frost better than the flat crop? 

Khan Bahadur, —Yes. To some extent because it does not lodge and 
thereby escapes damage from rats also. 

President. —Which varieties of cane are best frost resisting? Is there 
any difference in varieties? 

Khan Bahadur. —There is lot of difference. 

President. the Coimbatore catie.s re.sist frost better than desi 
varieties? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yea, some of them. 

President. —Which is the best frost resisting variety?, 

Khan Bahadur. —So far 285 is the best. 

President. —Better than 312? 

Khan Bahadur. —Very much hotter. 

President. —What i.s the reason for that? 
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Khan Bahadur .—I really could not say but it is an inlierent character. 
Fresident .—You are going to send us your figures of cost of cultivation P 
Khan Bahadur .—Yoa. 

President .—Have you any figures of cost of cultivation in tho farm? 
Khan Bahadur .—Yes, but they relate to small plots which arts 
experimental. 

Presideni .—It would be of help to us in this enquiry. 

Khan Bahadur. —I think tho figures from outside would serve your pur¬ 
pose better ajs the farm figures are very high due to the experimental nature 
of plots. 

Cost of cultivation in the Central Distreits, per acre 
(for well-irrigated land). 

Preparatory tillage —■ 

6 ploughings ........ 

Sohagings 3. 

Manuring (15-5) 10 tons .... 

Cano seed (15 marlas) ..... 

Preparation of seed for planting (8 men) . 

Planting (1 ploughman and 5 labourers) 

After cultivation — 

Hoeings 4 (32 men). 

Sohaga after blind hoeing .... 

Irrigation — 

Irrigations (14). 

Tying (8). 

Revenue . 


Total 


Land rent is not included in the above. It is usually Rs. 16 per .ar.re, 
but mostly the siigarcanc-growors own land or grow it qn Batai and in very 
few cases cash rents are paid. 

Average yield—500 maunds of stripped cane. 

Cost per maund of c-ane—4 annas 6 pies. 

Average sucrose contens—9 to 12 per cent. 

Note. —There has been no variation in the cost during the last seven 
years. 


of plant sugarcane 

Rs. A. 

9 0 
1 2 
15 0 
18 12 
3 8 
3 6 

14 0 
0 0 

70 0 
3 8 
3 4 


141 14 
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(4) Evidence of Mr. KARTA KISHAN, Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Land Records, Punjab, recorded at Lahore 
on Monday, the 23rd August, 1937. 

rresident. —The only point we have to ask you about is the method of 
preparing the records. Are they prepared by you? 

Mr. Kishan. —They are compiled in our office and olfficially passed by 
the Director of Land Records. The acreage figures are quite correct. The 
accuracy may be taken to be perfect. 

President. —Is there any unsuiweyed area? 

Mr. Kishan. —No. 

President. —So that we may take the acreage figures as correct? 

Mr. Kishan. —Yes. Every field in the province is surveyed and entered 
in the records. As regards crop there are very few mistakes. There may 
be some inaccuracy as regards the hill tracts as regards the production of 
sugarcane. 

President. —What is the yield? 

Mr. Kishan. —With regard to that, w© have to base it on crop cutting 
experiments and the system on which they are carried out is explained in 
Chapter 15 of the Punjab Land Records Manual. The results obtained on 
•these crop rutting experimont-s are tabulated in our office. We reject all 
the, abnormally good and bad ones and take the fair yield for each district 
and then multiply that by the acreage. There is one thing: wc do it on 
the sown area. In the case of sugarcane the failed area is not more than 
3 per cent, Moat of the cane is irrigated and with good irrigation and 
good manuring the uncertainty is much less in the case of sugarcane than 
in other crops. 

President. —Are these experiments carried out every year? 

Mr. Kishen. —They are always going on. They are carried out both by 
the representatives of the Agricultural Department as well as those of the 
Revenue Department and after the results are received, the Director of 
Agriculture and the Director of Land Records sit together and scrutinise 
the experiments and reject or accept according to the results of individual 
experiments. 

President. —Do you maintain that you claim a fair degree of accuracy 
for your production figures? 

Mr. Kishan. —I think so. While making enquiries we found that in the 
case of outturn of sugarcane we do not' make any allowance for seed chewing 
and fodder. 

President. —Can you give us an estimate of what these ought to be? 

Mr. Kishan. —They might be about 12 per cent, altogether. 

President.— were told that the sugarcane fed to cattle alone might 
be as much as 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Kishan. —In fact in the course of looking into those things for the 
Tariff Board I found this to be the case. 

President. —Obviously you must make considerable allowance for seed 
and for chewing; a very appreciable quantity is chewed. 

Mr. Kishan.—We are a hit too cautious in framing our estimates. They 
might be 12 per cent, lower than they ought to be. In the case of cotton 
we have found by experience that the amount of cotton actually produced 
and ginned at the mills is generally in excess of what we estimate and 
probably the saffie remark applies to sugarcane. These averages are used 
f<)r assessment purposes so I think our estimates generally err on the right 
side. 
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rrr.sidp.nt, —It is rather curious that no allowance has been made so¬ 
lar for chewing and so on. That is rather a very important factor. 

Mr. Kishan. —Looking through the actual basis on which those estimates 
are made you will find that we have a very limited area, say l/20th or l/40th 
of an acre on which we base the estimates. 

President. —About your figures for prices, what extent of accuracy do 
you claim for them? 

Mr. Kidinn. —I think they .are fairly accurate though the arrangements, 

1 think, are capable of improvement. Prices are recorded in the registers 
on the information supplied by bazar choiidhries. With tho growth of demo¬ 
cratic institutions we find some difficulty because they are not j)aid for and 
sometimes Officials have to go around the market and find out. The trouble 
is you can’t always find records kept in every shop for all (-ommodities. I 
fool there is certainly room for improvement there, but the prices may he 
taken to be approximately correct. 

President. —Docs the price of gur vary very much from locality to 
locality ? 

Mr. Kishtm. —Yes. But there may be difft^rence in rpiality. For instance 
the quality of gur produced in Jullundur is very superior and fetches a 
higher price. 

President. —For what markets do you publish figures for gur? 

Mr. Kishan. —Atnbala, Amritsar, Gurda.spur, Sialkot, Lyallpur, Jullundur 
and sonie other places mentioned in Cihapter 14 of the Land Bccords 
Manual. But these are the important ones. 

President. —Price of gur varies very considerably from one market to 
another in those localities? 

Mr. Kishan .—Jullundur gur is the best. Now the price has considerably 
gone down. 

President .—Have you got any figures available for 1936-37? 

Mr- Kishan .—I shall supjdy the figures later on. 

President, —Do you record retail jirice of sugar in tho Punjab? I want 
this information because sugar is becoming increasingly important. There 
is one general question I would like to put to ovoryono here. To what 
extent is sugar replacing gur in the Punjab? 

Mr. Kishan .—To what extent it is replacing gur is very dillficult to say. 
Wo know what the import of sugar into Punjab is and we also know tho 
local production. 

Mr. Maepherson .—More people arc using sugar than they were using 
before. For one thing there is tea which is becoming popular and in 
every ceremonial function sugar is n.sed because it is a sign of respectability 
to be able to produce white sugar rather than gur 1 But it seems to mo 
that the consumption of gur has not gone down because there is a surplus 
too. In Bajputana they use gur, but In the Punjab so oven in religious 
ceremonies and even chamars and other low class people use .sugar now 
whore they used to cook rice with gur before. 

Mr. Kishan .—In tlie Punjab at any rate sugar is rapidly replacing gur. 
When I commenced service 30 years ago in the villages it was difficult to 
find .sugar but now wherever you go, you get misri and sugar. Naturally 
with toa it has found its way into the villages. 

J)r, Jain. —Is there any considerable consumption of sugareandy? 

Mr, Kishan .—Not vory much, 

I)r. Jain .—Is .sugareandy a cottage industry in the Punjab? 

Mr. Kishan .—No. 

Mr. Macphe.rsow .—When we say sugar is being used more and more in- 
the villages, I do not mean that it is used for every purpose. For tea they 



use sugar and for ceremonial occasions whore they previously used gur they 
use sugar now, but 1 think in their own diet they still prefer sugar. In 
some of the central districts they put tea leaves, gur or sugar, milk and 
boil them and make a strong decoction which the family takes. 

ilfr. Kishan .—Since the soldiers returned from the last war they have 
t.alven more and more to tea and along with it sugar has found its way into 
the villages. 
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(5) Evidence of Sardar BEANT SINGH, Deputy Registrar of G>» 
operative Societies, Punjab, recorded at Lahore on 
Monday, the 23rd August, 1937. 

President. —Have the Co-operative Department done anything in 
organising cane growing societies or cane supply societies or anything of 
that sort? Have they given any assistance to the grower or to the gur 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Stn^h.—We have done nothing in the form of organised assistance 
to these people. All that we have done is to issue loans for the purchase 
of .seed through co-operative societies. We had in view the formation of 
societies round about factories in Phagwara, Sonepat, Bhalwal and 
Gujranwalla. For that we required some staff—some inspectors and some 
sub-inspectors. We made our demand in connection with the same and did 
some propaganda. People were ready to form societies but Government 
were not able to give us money. 

President. —Was that proposed from the excise duty? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. The object was to organise these cane-growers and 
to persuade them to cultivate improved types of cane. 

President. —In the United Provinces that sort of work was done with 
the help of a grant to the province from the excise duty. You don’t get 
anything. 

Mr. Singh. —No, wo did not get anything. We were promised first and 
we formulated some proposals but we were not given any money. They 
thought, perhaps that the sugar industry was in a state of infancy in the 
province and there was no exporienco. After the failure of the Sonepat 
factory, they did not consider it worth while spending money any more. 
Probably the excise duty drawn from the factories in the Punjab was also- 
not much. 

President. —What assistance has been given to gur making or open pan 
factories? 

Mr. Singh. —Only some loans. Some Central Banks lent money for buying 
machinery. 

President. —Centrifugals you mean? 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. Some of them got it free of interest and some of them 
out of common funds to servo as demonstration. These centrifugals were 
purchased and they only worked for one year. Then the price of .sugar fell. 
The molasses did not fetch any price. All these centrifugals were put up- 
for sale. None of thenv is working at present. There were fifteen of them 
which could be purchased at any price. There was a slight rise in the price 
of gur and again this year the price has fallen. Consequently the area 
under sugarcane in the Punjab has contracted very much, 

‘ President. —Has any assistance been given by your Department to gur 
making? 

Mr. Singh. —Nothing except loans to individual members to purchase 
sugar mills or sugar pans (boiling pans). That is the only help given and 
nothing more. 

President. —I gather that the amount too is not considerable. 

Mr. Singh. —No, They thought that they did not require much financial 
assistance. Sugarcane crushing mill does not require much capital. Five or 
six of them can join together and purchase a mill. It does not require much 
capital. 

President. —Have you any scheme in contemplation at all? 

Mr. Singh. —That is the only scheme. There is no scheme to organise 
them for tho, m.anufacturc_ of sugar. If the mills, iii Soncu.aC Phagi'-irii. 
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Dhalwal' continue to work, then there is a proposal to organise the cultivators 
for the cultivation of better varieties of cane with the help of loans. 

President .—They call cane development societies in the United Provinces, 

Mr. Singh .—Yes. 

President, —That has been definitely decided? 

Mr. Singh, —Not definitely decided yet 

President. —The Co-operative Department, after Sonepat experience, has 
not done very much. 

Mr. Singh. —No. 

President. —In the United Provinces the Co-operative Department is 
definitely organising these societies and they are playing a very imp,ortant 
part. Apparently the industry is diffei'ent here. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes, the conditions are different. 

Dr. Jain. —I have no questions to ask you. But would you like' to say 
anything yourself? 

Mr, Singh. —The cultivator in tho Punjab is very progressive. These 
people are introducing these selected canes of their own accord under .the 
direction of the Co-operative Department. We have better fanning societies 
and we arc advising them to take to all these better varieties and adopt 
those methods that were advocated by the Agricultural Department. Every 
year the acreage under improved varieties has been increasing and all the 
old varieties have been largely given up all over the Punjab. Tlic Coimbatore 
varieties have beeu cultivated and they arc now aiming at gur making. 
That is simpler and in some places gur is so fine that it fetches the price 
of refined sugar particularly at Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, etc. 

President. —Are there any particular names? 

Mr. Singh. —No. It is called after the place in which it is made. The 
gur tract is between the Beas and Sutlej, also Ravi and Beas. 

T)r. Jain, —Is that preferred to sugar? 

Mr. Singh, —Yes, in some villages. Even iu towns it is bought at the same 
price as sugar. It has got a special taste. 

Dr. Jain .—Has it got more nutritive value? 

Mr. Singh .—People say so. It tastes better. It is sold in packets now 
more and more. 

President.~K good deal of gur is also imported from tho United Provinces. 

Mr, Singh ,—Not for eating purposes. It is only imported by refineries. 

President .—I understand that they have all closed down. 

Mr. Singh .—Yes. 

President .—Does the Amritsar refinery work this year? 

Mr. Singh .—No. 

I)r. Jain .—Is Pindi gur better than Jullundur gur? 

Mr. Singh .—Peshawar gur is better. 

Dr. Jain .—Is that tho best in Northern India? 

Mr. Singh .—Not now. So long as it was made from Pundia cauc they 
thought that it was superior to any made in the Punjab. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of the Coimbatore cane, the quality of gur is not the same as it used 
to be when it was made from Pundia cane. 

President.—llerw long would it keep? 

Mr. Singh .—It keeps for full one year, 1 mean the Pundia gur. Tho 
Coimbatore cane gur ket^ps well so long as there is no rain. During the 
rainy season its colour changes and the taste also changes. 

President. —Do you think that it is tho fault of the cane or due to the 
method of cultivation ? 

Mr, Singh .—I don’t think there has been time to judge that. I should; 
say that it is the prejudice of the cultivators. 

y n 
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president. —We have been told in some parts of India that where they 
Use ammonium sulphate as manure the quality of gur deteriorates. 

Mr. Singfi,, —Yes, that is also our information. I don’t think that 
ammonium sulphate is used very much in the Punjab. 

President. —Can you tell us whether the average cultivator borrows much 
for the cultivation of cane? 

Mr. Singh. —I don’t think he borrows much. Canq is not sown on a very 
extensive scale. It is only one acre ont of 15 acres that is under sugarcane. 
For that he uses last year’s crop. He does not require any special equipment. 

President. —The reason why I am asking this question is that in calculating 
the cost of cane, interest on working capital may have to bo taken into 
account. So, we would rather like to know whether in your opinion the 
general practice is to borrow cash. 

Mr. Singh. —I don't think so; at any rate nothing as compared with 
Other crops. 

President. —^^That confirms what we have been told so far as this province 
Ig concerned. The cultivator may borrow money for the purchase of cane 
seeds, for manure if artificial manure is bouglit, for payment of rent, 
and so on hut you do not think that he borrows. 

Mr. Singh. —I personally think that in these districts people grow cane 
not so much for the sake of money. I am inyself a cultivator. 1 don’t think 
really sugarcane is a money crop here. Every second year at least it is 
destroyed to some extent by frost. Out of every three years two years are 
wasted. More or less it is mostly raised just to keep them busy and to give 
them work during the winter months. It servos as fod<fer to the cattle. 

President. —Is a good deal of it fed to the cattle? 

Mr. Singh.—'Sot only the toi)s but sometimes the whole cane Will Ife used 
for this purpose. 

President. —This is the only province where cane is fed to the cattle 
on an extensive scale. 

Mr. Singh.—I know of villages where the whole sugarcane has been 
devoted to fodder. Not a single cane has been known to be crushed, A 
little quantity is used for chewing by children. 

President. —Is a good deal of cane chewed in this province? 

Mr. Singh. —-A good deal. It is also eaten by jackals. It is a crop 
that is very much wasted in the field. 

President. —Coimbatore canes are harder to chew. 

Mr. Singh. —Some of them are not. Co. 290 is quite gqod. 

President. —Co 213 is rather hard. 

Mr. Singh.—-Yes. 



GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

(1) Evidence o£ Sir WILLIAM STAMPE, Kl.^ Chief Engineer, Hydro' 
Electric Branch, recorded at Lucknow on Wednesday, 
the Ist September, 1937. . 

President .•—There is one fioint which I would like ta get cleared up. The 
Tariff Board propose to write a brief description—somewhat popular account 
—of each province. Of course, provinces- vary and even parts of provinces 
and as regards the United Provinces for a poi^ular account we were inclined— 
at least-1 was rather inclined—to divide tiie province into Western, Central 
and iiastern areas. Would that be in your opinion a fair division? 

Sir William. —Yes, I think it would be. I thought that the division of 
the province into two parts would do but as they differ physically perhaps 
it would be better to divide the province into three divisions. 

President. —With regard to Southern Divisions we should say they are 
riot of much importance from the sugar producing point of view. Allahabad, 
Jhansi, Benares and Agra—these four Southern Divisions are not of much 
importance from the sugar point of view. 

Sir William. —Absolutely negligible. 

President.~-l think theie are only tvro factories in the Allahabad 
Division. 

Sir Willi<Vni. —May I say ono thing in this connection ! At the present 
moment we have prepared a project which will, I hope, be placed before 
the Council- in March next, if Government approve—it has been sent to 
Government already—for electric irrigation facilities in the south-east of 
the province and that will have the effect of bringing a certain amount of 
siugarcane under cultivation. Compared with the total it is so negligible 
that you need hardly mention it. 

President.— can mention it. That would be in the Benares Division, 
Ytould it not? 

Sir William.—It will affect both the Allahabad and Benares Divisions. 

President,—What about Jhansi? 

Sir WiMinw.-“Nothing can be done. The soil is unsuitable; from the 
point of view of the climate also it is altogether unsuitable. 

President. —Taking the descri|itive paragraph, I had a talk with 
Mr. Kharegat this morning and ho agreed that that would be a fairly 
popular division. So, in asking you questions can we take these areas in 
succession ? 

Sir William.. —Yes, certainly. We have classified oup own data into 
Eastern and Western hut I can sub-divide it for you again. 

President. —We still have an open mind. Wo may limit it to Eastern and 
Western. 

Sir William. —I think the division of the province into Central Eastern 
and Western areas is better because the eastern part is entirely unirrigated 
and 1 do not come into the picture at all. I come in only with reference to 
Central and Western areas. I cannot answer questions about the Eastern' 
part of the province, where there are no canals at all. 

President. —Still about one-third of the crop is irrigated somehow: 

Sir William.—Of course it does not come within the purview of the' 
official irrigation becau.so we have no canals. Still, I can tell you something. 

President. —It is well irrigation. 

Sir William. —Yes, it may also be capable of tube well irrigation. If I - 
am given an opportunity 1 can tell the Board something. There are quite a- 
ilnmbef of tube wells already in that area. 

:h 2 
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rresideni. —That is interesting. 1 think you can touch on it when yon 
refer to it. Would you just give a brief description of these three divisions 
we have agreed upon beginning from the westp 

Sir William.. —The “ West ", of course, I know best because I spent my 
whole service in that area. From an irrigation point of view the west 
is very well .served. On the western border dividing us from the Punjab 
wo have the river Jumna. Our oldest and most profitable canal—the 
Eastern Jumna canal—takes off from Saharanpur and follows the left (east) 
Ijiivdr of the Jumna down to Delhi. It is bordered by tbe Delhi Meerut road 
on the .south, by tho Hindoo river on the east and the Jumna on the. W'cat. 
That tract is the Eastern Jumna canal tract which has probably the most 
intensive cultivation for sugarcane and h.a.s probably the highest intensive 
cultivation of any four canal systems I should think. I believe the old 
eastern Jumna canal date.s hack to the Moghul times. The next major 
river is the Ganges which, as the Board knows, leaves the hills at Hardwar 
and passes centrally through the province; fi’om which we take off the Tipper 
Gang(!.s canal at Hardwar which runs between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
The upper Ganges tract is probably the large.st, and, as regards intensive 
sng.arcnne cultivation, tho second most developed tract. About 200 miles 
8(n)th, it runs into what is known .as the lower Ganges canal which takes tho 
rcraaindor of the water out of the river at Narora and flows down to 
Allalmhad whore tho Jtimna and the Gangc.s meet. Between them these 
canials practically command tbe whole tra.ct between the two major rivor.s 
except certain patches for which there is not enough water. M’'e have 
recently developed tho latter for tube well irrigation. Tho bulk of the uppt.'r 
tract between the Jumna and the Ganges, hitlierto not commanded by^ river 
water, is now protected by tube wells as far south as Aligarh which is 
about 200 miles from .Hardw.ar. Wo now have mo.st of that area developed 
for sugnreano cultivation. I have givon tho figures In my note and in ra.V 
nnswert.5 to questions. Perhaps I need not cpiot<' them. But it is important 
to note that the tube wells have made po,ssihle, the irrigation of tho portions 
of tho north centra! tract hitherto uncoinmanded hy canals. Then passing 
eastward .... 

Pre.ndcnt .—May I interrupt for a moment? What is tho nature of the 
soil in that tract? 

Sir TPifinini.—Speaking broadly, eulturable and fertilo, T should call it. 
It varies from good loam to light loam and in certain parts sandy loam. It 
i.s probably tho richest soil in the province. 

J’rei^idr.nf ,,—Would you describe it as alluvial? 

Sir William.. —Yea, I should call it generally very fertile alluvial .soil. 

I’residrnt .—That would meet tho case. 

Sir William.. —It i.s tho valloy of the two rivers. There is no rock in it 
•at all. Then i)aasing eastward, on the east hank of the Ganges, that is the 
left bank, there W'a.s hitherto little or no canal irrigation until you came 
t.o the Sarda canal. Lately by moans of the hydro-electric tube well scheme 
v.e have developed intensively three districts east of tho Ganges nver, viz., 
I'iinor, Moradabad and Ruda.in, which have been covered by a net working 
tube wells. There are 1,000 tube wells in that area and these command 
bctweeii them (1,000 acres each) roughly a million acres of which it is 
proposed that 120,000 acre.s will he irrigated for sugarcane. That is addi¬ 
tional to the canal and tube wmll facilities on the west of the sug.ars. 

Pre,ii<lrrif.. —Has it been completed now? 

Sir William.. —It is completed. I saw the last w'ell two days ago. The 
slump has delayed tlie development of the area very badly. Perhaps it is 
just as well. That the people could not dovclope cane here as fast a,s we 
intended to! Coming next to the B.am Ganga river, that takes out of the 
hills above Moradabad and there is a small canal system on that which 
commands about 100,000 acrc.s of which 8,000 is under cane. That is 
comparutivol.v a small system. Moving ea.stwards ivo come to a set of canals, 
kiioivu as the Rohilkhand canal which takes off from variuu,s .small rivers in 
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Wosterii. Rohilkhaiid just below Naiui Tal. It is mainly Tarai land, has a 
high rainfall and is damp. Then we come to the great system known as the 
Sarda canal zone which takes off the river near l^.h'hbit. It is a caiial with 
a discharge of 10,000 cusecs which works right away down to Barabanki in 
the cast and as far down south as Unao near Cawnpore. 

r-rcDident .—Does it irrigate part of both Western and Central tracts? 

Sir William.—The Sarda canal really commands the northern part of tho 
central tract. Beyond that the next important river is the Ghogra of which 
the Sarda is a tributary. On that we have started an experimental 
canal which is operated by steam generated electricity which is the first of 
Its kind. We generate 2,5(X) k.w. and lift 180 cusecs from the river by 
electric pumps. It is purely an experimental canal in the Fyzabad district. 
I mention it here because of it.s potential importanec. This to my mind 
may lead to irrigative development of tho Gonda Gorakhpur area north 
of the river. 1 luention tho possibility of these electric tube wells with a 
definite purpose. Thoro arc many, at present operated by oil engine,s. We 
know that it is impossible for the ordinary cultivator—a poor man—to 
work an oil engine driven tube well. Unles.s you have some central agenc,y 
for producing electricity on a large scale at cheap rates, you can only 
provide the tube well for the zamindar which is not the class which require 
State benefit, We want to benefit tho poor cultivator. To do this you have 
to produce electricity on a very l.irge scale and tho only economic way you can 
do this in the central tract is by steam. 1 wa.s therefore anxious that 
Govornmont should try one of these experiments before I left the depart- 
iiierit, and it is going to work very shortly—that is the Fyzabad steam electiac 
pumping canal. 'I’bis is only the first stage of the Fyzabad scheme. The, 
second, stage, vvbicii the previous Government refused to sanction outright 
is a CO lakhs sclicme to embrace the bulk of the Gorakhpur and Baraich and 
Gonda di.stvicts. As the department gains experience, wo can add generating 
))lant am! boilers. It is thus an experiment eapnble of expansion and as 
such I. suggest to this Board that it has an important v.alno because similar 
schcine can he promoted elsewhere. The nearer you go to the eoalfiehls the 
clieaper the power will be: (I mention this here because .you liiiiy be 
considering Bihar) and the closer the price will apjiroximate to that of 
hydro-electricity. As wo move eastwards, freight is obviously noticed and 
eventually w.r finish up close to the coalfields wdiich w'ill make it po.ssihle to 
pump from the lower Gauges, lower Sarda and other eastern rivers at cheap 
rates. 1'hat i.s why I attach im|)ortancc to this experiment. Wliily on this 
subject I might reh'r to the 'Chaudausi station on the Gaungra Grid. It i.s 
about four times the size of the Fyzabad station. It has been constructed 
ill 10 luonth.s and during the. recent drought in the Oaiigc.s Grid area it 
supplied 6,000 k.w. winch is suiflicient for 7.50 tube woll.s. It enabled us to 
operate, the tube well .system with a semi-closcB canal. Such plants are of 
importance not only a.s individual stations hut also in combination with 
wafer iimvcr. Tho development of sucli jiowor ])rojeets moans that large 
areas of land that arc at pna-si.Mit looked on as iuipoK.sLhle for sugarcane can 
be made sugar producing. If climatic conditions are favourable and 
iiTigalion conditions unsuitable, the latter can be improved by nicaus of 
steam station or hydro stations. 1 might add that the east central tract 
where the Fyzabad'canal is bas to my mind an imiiortant sugarcane value. 
It is at present without ■ scientific artificial irrigation at all. At present, 
simply by iiicaii.s of w'clis, jhils and tanks, *5 or 6 per cent, of the culturable 
part of the district is being irrigated for cane. In our project estimates we 
raised this proportion from 5 per cent, to 8 per cent. We hope to have 
a considerable increase of cane as a result of proper artificial irrigation. 
It is likely that if voii can develop Fyzabad district in this way, you can 
develop Gouda and Gorakhpur on similar lines not from rivers but from tube 
wells as the subsoil conditions are favourable for tube wells. There are 50 or 
60 tube wells operated already by oil engines I understand which can be 
ronverti’d to plpcf riclty and expanded. As I have not been east of Fyzabad 
my evidcnc;G will not I fear be of any value. Going eastwards, there arc 



!Ballia and pther districts which I have not explored and which are I believe 
capable of sugarcane cultivation if water is provided cheaply. 

President. —What is the nature of the soil? You have given us a descrip¬ 
tion of the soil bf^ween the Ganges and Jumna. 

Sir William,. —The soil in the central area is slightly heavier because it 
is further down the valley. There is a laiger proportion of what we call 
usar. With the exception of that the remainder of the ti’act is very fertile. 
I was surprised at the fertility of the Fyzabad district. The density of 
the population is high—I understand it is only 100 per mile less than that 
of Belgium—or roughly 700 head per square mile. It must have better crop 
producing facilitie.s and that is where I think an electric scheme can benefit 
the country by lowering the cost of production. 

President. —We have heard a good deal of hhat soil? 

Sir William,. —I am afraid I do not know it. We have a eoil called domat 
to which I thhik it corresnonda. It is a very good soil. Turning to the 
south-east, that is the southern corner of the central section, you come to 
the Allahabad and Benares Divisions. There we have a now sclieme known 
as the “ Eastern Grid Project ” which is before Government. This project 
if found favourable a further recommendation will bring several hundred 
thousand acres under irrigation and will provide cheap power in the small 
towns of the Allahabad and Benare,s districts. The estimated price of power 
is less than that of the Ganges grid so that the financial prospects of the 
scheme are hopeful. On the other hand the purchasing power of the people 
is probably less than half that of the west, so that until this power rises as a 
result of cheap irrigation it may be dilfficult to sell power even at lower 
prices than in the east. The effects of irrigation are rapid and 1 believe that 
a.s the purchasing power of the people rises they will be able to make use of 
electricity. An interesting point in the scheme is that it can be developed in 
stage.s. Eventually in the Vindhya hills to the south of this central section 
of the province vast quantities of water power which is at present going 
to waste every year can be economically developed at a lower capital cost 
power k.w. and probably half the cost per unit. 

President. —Is that area .suitable for sugarcane cultivation ? 

Sir William,. —I thing we have allowed only 3 per cent, or 4 per cent, for 
sugarcane. Mo.st of the people sa.y wo would get nothing but Dr. Higgin- 
bottom believe.s that he will get double the amount of cane that we have 
estimated. 

President. —We are actually going to Allahabad to meet Mr. Higginbottora. 

Sir William. —If you ask him what he thinks of the scheme he will toll 
you all he knows about it. He has not seen the latest developments but 
I am posting a note to him to-day. That is just a rough description. 

President. —It is very clear. 

Sir William. —I should like to represent the views of the cultivator more 
Than those of the manufacturer. Being the head of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment We deal with millions of cultivators and Government can, I consider, 
deal adequately with the white sugar companies. The strong point I would 
like to make is that far too much consideration has been given to sugar and 
not nearly enough consideration has been given to gur. We can quote 
figures to show that somewhere between 75 and 80 per cent, of the cane grown 
in the United Provinces is turned into gur or country made sugar. If tfie 
subject were dealt with on democratic lines, the gur producer would thus have 
4 votes to the 1 vote of the sugar manufacturer. I hope that Government 
will alter its policy, because hitherto the question ba,s been mainly looked at 
from the point of view of white sugar instead of that of the gur man. 

President. —This Tariff Board is giving very particular attention to the 
question of gur and in our report there will be one or two chapters devoted 
to gur. 

Sir William. —I had the impression that the terms of reference to this 
Board were to examine the question of increase or decrease in sugar tariff. 
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Preside.nt. —The Indian Sugar Mills Association in their representation 
Say that the interest of the cultivator should come in first. 

Sir William. —They often show their interest in a stranger way, if I may, 
say so! 

President. —We shall need some average figures of cost of cultivation on 
the different canal areas. 

Sir William. —The irrigation rate on the Jumna Ganges and Sarda canal 
tracts which comprise 95 per cent, of the total is Es. 10 per acre. That is 
the flow rate per year for the crop and Rs. 4 per acre lift where the cultiva¬ 
tor lifts it himself. 

President. —Is there much lift? 

Sir William.. —I should say about 15 per cent. 

President. —We cannot go into all the details. 

Sir William. —I should ignore it, because it doesn’t really count. Take 
it at Rs. 10. 

President. —On the tube wells? 

Sir TVtOiawi.—The great point that you should emphasise here is the 
volumetric system. The cultivator takes as much water as he needs. He is 
himself the judge as to the number of waterings he require. He pays on 
the average Rs. 3-14-0, or pay Rs. 4 per acre for each watering consisting of 
110,000 gallons. This is in the hot weather April to September. In the cold 
weather the coat is cheaper. 

President. —How many waterings does he require? 

Str William. —^It is entirely climatic. The advantage of this volumetric 
system i.s this. In the east where it rains more frequently, that is in 
Moradabad, Bijnor and Budaon they have taken on the average only two 
waterings, Their sugarcane has thus cost them Rs. 8 an acre. On the 
Western area they had rainfall this year in March, That saved them one 
sowing watering. They had one or sometimes two waterings in May and 
another in June. They thus give po-ssibly two and a half waterings up to 
the break of the monsoon. Since then they have had an average of one 
watering, so that up to date their sugarcane in the west has cost them Rs. 12 
to Rs. 15 per acre in irrigation. 

•President. —Rainfall is deficient in that area. 

Sir William. —Somewhat deficient. In very dry areas they may have to 
pay Rs. 16 to Rs, 20 for sugarcane. 

President. —Regarding tube w'ells, is the subsoil supply such that even if 
there were one or two bad years, it will still be sufficient? 

Sir William. —This has been a very important problem. We had to 
examine it very carefully. When Lord Hailey was Governor, he didn’t 
believe in the scheme at first. He frankly distrusted it until n few moiith.s 
before he left and then he allowed us to pioceed with caution. We built 500 
wells. When Sir Harry Haig came, he allow'ed u.s to go forward with tho 
scheme subject to “ safeguards ”. The first point raised was the question 
of the stability of the subsoil supply and then we appointed tho best 
Geological Committee that could bo secured in India. Their report has 
been published. 

President. —We may take Rs. 10 as tho average cost of irrigation under 
canals and under tube wells it ranges on the average fiom Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. 

Sir William ,.—Rs. 8 to Rs, 10 in the east and Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 in the 
west. That is based on actual rainfall .stati.sticH. 

President. —That is taking our three divi.sions. 

Sir William,. —I only spoke about the Ganges canal aiul tube, well areas. 
In the Central Division tho rate is the same (Rs. 10), but there are no 
tube wells. There are only tube wells in the Western Division. 

President. —Have you made investigations into the cost of producing 
sugarcane and the cost of produtiug gur? 
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'Sir William. —I can give no opinion on the question of cane from direct 
observation, but I have consulted Chaudhuri Muktar Singh, Lala Sri Ram’s 
Farm Manager at Daurala. 

Fresiderd. —We met him in Daurala. 

Sir WMiam. —He is in a position to givo you th« actual cost of producing 
cane. Ho has done it both privately on his own farm and on a very big 
scale at the factory farm (1,200 acres) for which we electrified 16 or 17 
tube wells. 

President. —We are more concerned with the cost of producing cane by 
the ordinary small cultivator havijig one or two or three acres. 

Sir William. —I have tried as much as any layman could. I have been 
baffled at every .stage by the fact that I do not know what price to put on 
the cultivator’s own labour. I consider that the Agricultural Department’s 
figures may be misloading on this ground. They may put the whole family 
to weeding. They may weed all day. How are you going to price it? 

Fresident. —The Imperial Council found the same difficulty in their 
investigation. 

Sir W’ilUam. —I should say it costs 3-2.5 annas a maund. That is my 
opinion. 

Fresident. —What would you put the co.st of tran.sport at? Have you 
considered that? 

Sir William,. —We built a steam tramway which yon might have seen. I 
was very anxious to got the system tried out. We borrowed Rs. 4 lakhs 
and built the railway working near Daurala. Its object was to halve the 
cost of moving catio over a distance of 24 mile.s. Wo made exhaustive 
enquiries as to the cost of carting by sto[)ping carts on the roads and asking 
over 1,000 cartmen. Taking tho avei-ago we found the cost to bo ono pio 
per maund per mile. That is the carting cost on pucca road,s per maund. 
Our rate is equivalent to half of that, but wo have been hampered 
by the vast amount of gate cane. As the amount of gate canc decreases, 
the outer places will como into their own, but I do not think, on my 
experience of that factoi-y, that tho time has yet arrived for the transport 
of cane over a long distance by light railways. 

Fresident. —What do you call long distance? 

Sir William. — Botwocu 6 to 18 miles we reckon as our zone of transport. 
Minimum is (i and rnaxirmim 18. 

Fresident.—Xn Bombay Deccan all the factories liave their own tramway 
system. 

Sir William,. —Do they? 

Fresident. —Yes. 

Sir William. —1 think if you had the zoning sy,stem it would work W'oll. 

President. —They cultivate their own cane. 

Sir William. —Ye.s, it is very different when you start buying cane from 
others. 

President. —You have used the word zoning. ’The Board is interested in 
that qiic.si ion. Have you .any views on that? 

Sir William. —My own view is that it is a theoretical desidoratuin which 
might worlv. If the factories had been there first and the cane grew np 
(,'(/ hoe, Uiat vVouUl bo all right, but I don’t think it can work where the 
fi'cf.orics have come and have planted themselves down witliout due considern- 
tinri eiilier for the growing facilities at the time, or as they would become. 
They have been entirely ch.anged in our eastern areas, because of the tube 
wells which h.avo an enormous area of cane. As I pointed out there aro 
few factories there. I raised this point at-the United Provinces meeting of 
Tuno 22nd. against zoning. Unless factories can establish thenrselves east of 
the Ganges, 1 submit these iieojjle will be left with their canc. So 1 consider 
zoning is inapplicable under the conditions now prevailing in tho west United 
Provinces. I eannot speak about the Central Sarda area or the Gorakhpur 
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area. In general factories will not import cane from distant areas when 
they can meet their needs with local cane. 

President. —For obvious reasons they would prefer gat© cane. 

Sir William. —You cannot impose a distant zone on the factory. 

Mr. llahimioola. —I think yon have dealt fully with regard to the various 
tracts of sugarcane, but I would just like to ask a few questions about costs. 
You have given us the cost as 3-25 annas per mauiicl for an ordinary 
cultivator. 

Sir William.. —Yes. 

Mr. liahtmtoola. —This is exclusive of the labour charges. 

Sir William. —Not entirely. That is exclusive of family labour. 

Mr. Mahimioola. —Ttvat means cultivator’s family labour. 

Sir William. —That would have to be added. I think that it is impos¬ 
sible to say how much it is because one can never tell how many of these 
family people work and how much they get. I tried to calculate once and 
I found that of the jicople working two of them were nephews and two 
were boys and they got nothing at all. 

Mr. Kahirntoola. —I only want to get at the facts. For our purposes of 
calculation we will have to arrive at a fair price to the grower. Therefore 
wo want to know how you have arrived at the price which you just now 
gave us as an indication of the cost to the grower. 

Sir Williom. —1 should say that .3’25 annas contains the average amount 
of labour that ho puts in. If you put a value on it, that would be about 
the price. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Including all labour? 

Sir William. —That is my opinion. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What have you calculated approximately as the wage 
per man, woman and child? 

Sir William. —1 calculated that it would be 5 annas for a man, 31 annas 
for a woman and 2 annas for children which is rather over the mark, but 
that depends again on the season. 

Mr. Bahimtooln. —This labour is generally for weeding, ploughing, 
manuring, etc. 

Sir Willicm. —Ploughing, carting manure to the field, taking it from the 
cart and spreading it in the field,■ weeding and watering. 

President. —Is the method of cultivation in this area mainly what is 
generally known as the flat .system as against the trenching system? 

Sir WilUam. —I should say one-third or less is trenching and two-thirds 
flat. 

President. —Is the trenching system extending? 

Sir William. —Yes, under the influence of the Agricultural 1,'epartmont 
in the demonstration tracts. 

President. —Trenching is preferable, is it not? 

Sir William. —I have been told it is. I only know that big zamindars 
arc running their farms on the trenching system. They will not do un¬ 
necessary work, so I pre.sume it is necessary. 

President. —Possibly different considerations apply to the non-irrigated 
area. 

Sir WilUam. —As they would have to conserve water they might trench 
all the more. 

President. —I think in Bihar they actually trench less. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Have you included in this the cost of irrigation? 

Sir William.. —That is including canal irrigation. 

Mr. Bakiwtoolii. —FI.ave you included any interest that the cultivator has 
to pay for his borrowings? 
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jS’jV William. —I did not put that in, because I found it very difficult to 
ascertain that figure. Some of these agricultural banks make it easy. Tticse 
prices include normally the amount that he has to pay on his advances. What 
they generally do is to take advances from khandsaris and operate on that 
just like a Bank account. I am not snre that they charge interest, 'liicy 
take so much crop at the end of the season. It would of course put the 
price up if he has to borrow and pays interest. 

Mr. llahimtnola. —If he takes the cane to the factory, then a certain 
amount of interest has to be allowed. 

Sir William. —Then the price of cane is affected. I have always argued 
against the minimum price. Those considerations are very difficult to 
evaluate. 

Mr. Eahimtooln. —But you will agree that in the interests of the cane- 
grower some minimum price is necessary. 

Sir William. —Yes, if you can enforce it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It can be enforced by legislation. 

Sir WUliarii. —Then, the .situation is created as it happened this year. 
In many cases factories promised to take cane. It was laid down under a 
promise that they would take cane from certain areas. They afterwards 
found that they could get plenty of gate cane and so they turned round and 
said that they would not take it. At that time the bullock driven crushing 
plants (Rolhua) had been allotted for the season. They could not produce 
these crushers at short notice as they were all hired out. The result wa.s 
that the grower was left with his cane standing in the hold. 

Mr. liakimtoola. —The factories’ point of view was that the situation was 
entirely changed due to tho imposition of the excise duty. 

Sir William.. —I don’t think that that is true. I do think that even with 
that extra duty the factories could have kept their agreements with the 
cultivators, but they did not. They used this argument as a sort of lever 
and got the Government to reduce the price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you know how many factories made profit? 

Sir William. —I know Daurala made very heavy profits. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —For 1936-37? 

Sir William. —Yes, I know it has. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you attribute it to the fact that the factory got 
cane cheaper than the prT.e fixed by the Government. 

Sir William,. —The duty and the price of cane were changed at the last 
minute and that enabled thorn to work on big ])rofits till the end of the 
season. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If the price had remained stationary and if they 
had to pay the high excise duty, do you think that they would have made 
profit.s ? 

Sir Willmm. —I do think so. Allowing for the credits and debits— 
lower price on the one. hand and higher duty on the other—1 think they 
might have made big profits. Some of thorn said so, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The overwhelming evidence i.s to the contrary. So 
we want something more than a mere statement. It is a very important 
point from the Board's point of view when they are asked to fix the fair 
Belling price for cane. 

Sir William.—l cannot say definitely that they made profits except that 
they openly talk about the profit made at Daurala. 

Dr. Jain. —Daurala may be an exception. 

Sir William. —It is an exti’emely well run factory. 

Dr. Jain. —You don’t like to generalise from that. 

President. —Arising out of thut question, are there malpractices by 
the factories or factory contractors by which the cultivator suffers? 
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Sir William. —-Taking it on the whole, I should say they are tolerably 
'fair. Some of them arc bad, their servants were very bad, but they are 
getting better. The cultivators are aware of their powers. 

Mr, Balidmtoola. —What percentage of the area is under tube wells and 
what percentage under canels? 

President. —Can you give us for the western area? 

Sit William. —Almost exactly one to five. That will change slightly in 
favour of tabe wells later on. It will go up when tha tube wells arc fully 
-developed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The tube well rate is the actual rate charged by 
Government for using the water. 

Sir William. —That is the price of the water. I have given you the 
•charge per acre. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is about Ks. 4, 

Sir William. —It is not bought that way. It is bought at the rate of 
.3,550 gallons for 2 annas 3 pies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. — You have calculated on the basis of an acre. 

Sir William. —We have taken 110,000 gallons for each acre. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—The) cultivator has to draw the water by himself. 

Sir William. —He buys it at the welt in terms of electric units. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How does he get water? 

Sir William. —At each tube well there are usually throe channels com¬ 
manding the tracts, called A, B and O. If a cultivator is on A, ho goes 
to the operator and says “ 1 have 3 acres and 1 want 333,000 gallons” or 
10 hours 8upj)ly at the meter when tho.se 10 hours are up, the pump is 
stopped, 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Does the cultivator know that? 

Sir William. —He usually calculates in hours. He has got hold of the 
word “ unit ”. Ho kiiow.s exactly what a unit is in terms of water. An 
-acre needs 27 units. He buy.s 27 units and he knows exactly where he is. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Is there no difficulty? 

Sir William. —Soniotiines something “ passes ” but not very much at 
.present. We are tr.ying to prevent it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Two or three people m<ay want water at the same 
time. 

Sir William.. —In such .cases we have an A, B, and C Roster. At every 
well there is a roster or time table, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is this in addition to rain water? 

Sir William. —Yes, this reejuirement is based on tfie actual rainfall 
figures for the last 30 years. The total water required for the crop during 
the hot weather period is 27 inches and we deduct the average rainfall 
that has fallen in the period. The rest is .supplied by the tube well. 

Vr. Jain, —You have given 3’25 annas as the cost of cultivation. Is 
that the average for the canal area? 

Sir William. —Yes, as far as I have been able to compute. 

Dr. Jain, —Does it differ from area to area? 

Sir William. —Labour is 20 to 25 irer cent, che.apor in the east than 
in tile west. 

Dr. Jain. —What bo the average for the two areas? 

Sir William. —3-5 annas in the west and 3 annas in the east, I mean 
central. There is no irrigation in the east according to the President’s 
division. 

President. —Perhaps you would now like to elaborate your views on gur? 
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Sir William. —I won’t repeat what I have called the pessimistic view 
mentioned in this note. 1 submit that if the gur question can be satisfac¬ 
torily solved, wo do tho most good to the sugarcane cultivator because 
obviou.sly it is on gur where most of the cane goes. Last year we bought 
on our experimental account 12 crushers mostly Indian made—Kirloskar 
I3ros.—which crush 26 maunds an hour each. The, difficulty has been to 
arrange a system under which these may be operated. We held conferences 
m the last three months in three districts, -viz., Budoan, Bijnor and 
Moradabad. At these meetings several hundred cultivators were lU'csent. 
What they themselves recommended to me wore village societies. We shall 
buy the crusher and let it out to them. Government will provide not only 
the crusher but also the mistri or operator mechanic to keep it in ord(;r. 
He will visit them periodically. These ci'ushors will be operated on tho 
oh peak load principle that they will take current at night when there 
will be no demand for it, at cheaper rates. The principle thus is that 
Government will own tho crusher and let it out to the villagers in groups 
providing an operator to see that it is properly mechanically worked. 
The groups of cultivators—we may call them co-operative societies—will 
have to work the crusher between them for a minimum of 1,200 hours in 
the season. That is an approximate computation. Anything les,s thair 
1,200 hours which is approximately the length of the season (calculated at 
tile rate of 12 hours a day for 100 days) will not be sijfficient to cover 
the overhead charges. The yearly charge of interest and depreciation has 
to be earned in a short season hence the plant must he intensively worked 
during that period; otherwise we cannot get the money back. We have 
worked the.so experimentally and intend to publish a report during the 
coming cold weather. 

rresident. —If you could send us an advance copy of the report or a 
note on that, it would be helpful. 

Sir Williwn, —1 shall send you a copy of our note which wo sent to 
tho last Government. 

Vrexidmi. —That will give us the figures. 

Sir William,. —Yes. 

President. —When you speak of gur, are you strictly sjieaking of gur 
or are you thinking of making sugar by the open pan process on a co-operative 
basis? 

Sir William. —I tried deshi sugar making by the open pan plant and 
it was not a success, but various private v.amindars have succeeded. Wo 
spent two lakhs of rupees on a small sugar factory in Bi,jnoi- district 
which failed to cover even our working expen.ses. We bought a GD-tou 
vacuum pan factory with cnisbers and made white sugar at about Rs. 8-4-0 
per maund. When the ('rice toll below that we went out of business. The 
average price of cane was then As. 5-3 per maund. It was an attempt to 
see ivlietlier the zamindars would be likely to make a suecess of such plants. 

President .—1 am talking of open pan. 

Sir William. —In my opinion an open pan factory cannot bo made to 
pay with sugar at its present price. 

President.- —What about khaiidsai-s? Is there any future for them? 

Sir WiUiani. —Several men whom wo know have khaiidsari systems in 
Rohilkhand and they seem to be thriving. 

Pre.ndent.—We have been told that the khandsari industry has decreased 
from 200,000 to half that figure. 

Sir William. —That is probably correct. People who want sugar want 
white sugar; they do not want khandsari sugar. The factories are bringing 
their prices down and undercutting khandsari sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoula. —On page 4 you have given us the figure of consump¬ 
tion of gur. 
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Sir IVillium .—J have got a graph here (oxplainetl with the help of the 
graph). What we have done in the graph is this. We had the price of 
gur plotted from year to year for the last 20 years against the sugarcane 
irrigated in United Provinces. 

Mr. Jiahimtoola.—What is the percentage of sugarcane in the western 
tract compared to the whole of the United Provinces? 

Sir William .—25 per cent. 

Mr. Bahviiitoola .—Sir William, you are taking a very keen interest in 
the cane^growers. At what price do you think they would be induced to 
sell to the factory? 

Sir WiHxom.—They will he satisfied with ii annas, but they will bo 
very happy if they got 5 annas. 

Mr. liahimtuola .—At present, according to you, about 10 to 26 per cent, 
of cane is being utilised by the factories, therefore, if there was a good 
price for gur and if according to you the department is making ellorts to 
reduce the cost of production of gur, then people would rather make gur 
than sell the cane to factories, so that the future of the sugar industry 
is rather gloomy unless they i>ay a fair price for the cane? 

Sir William.- A mistake has been made so far in that there have not 
been enough statistical data to show the relation between the price of sugar 
and gur. 

Mr. liuhimtoola.—'^i.i have been told that the cultivator sells cane to 
the factory according to the price which he is able to obtain for gur. 

Sir Wdlia-w..—'That is partly true. If the price of gur goe.s up in Meerut 
the factory will nut get any sugarcane at all, and that made Lala Sri Ram 
start a farm of his own at Bamala because he was determined to have a 
resej've of cane in his back garden so to- speak. 

Mr. Bahim-toola .—What price you think it would be attractive for the 
cultivator in order to induce him to sell his cane to the factory rather than 
convert it into gur? 

Sir Willium .—Our cultivator is a queer chap. He does not look far 
enough. H# is often defeated by the fact that if the factory shuts down 
in January or February then he cannot make gur and that is the rca.son why 
in my opinion the Government crushing system w-ill be helpful. That would 
ensure him making a certain amount of gur. The Industries Department 
should organise gur plants of the deshi type so that you won’t have the 
unfortunate catastrophe you bad this year of factories refusing to take 
cane late in the season. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Do you favour the scheme put forward the other day 
that factories should take 75 per cent, of the cane? 

Sir William .—I asked w'hat would happen if they did not take it and 
they did not answer the question. They are not bound by statute and I 
don’t think you can force them to take the cane if they shut down. I 
know what their maximum costs are; I know it cannot exceed Rs. 1-8-0 
lier maund of sugar I mean the manufacturing charges excluding cane and 
excluding interest and overhead charges. I am -sure you can get at their 
co.sts. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The cost of cane is about 60 per cent, of the cost 
of production of sugar. 

Sir WUliani .—That we can check. You have the evidence of the culti¬ 
vators and therefore you are in a position to judge the veracity of the 
figures given by the manufacturers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Would you consider As. 4-6 to 5 annas a fair average 
to take for the grower? 

Sir William .—I would say that if they get As. 4-6 on the average 
witliout any reduction for mileage they will he very willing to supply it. 
J think ho would be very happy if he were guaranteed 5 amiu.s at the 
gate. That will save him the trouble of making gur. That is my experience. 
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Dr. Jain ,—There is only one other point in roEard to guf. Do yow 
think there is a possibility of exporting gar? 

Sir William ,—I hare not studied that, bat who is going to do it andi 
.where ? 

Dr. Jain .—To England for refining sugar. 

Sir William .—I have never seen sugar going abroad so I have never 
thought of gur. 

Dr. Jain .—You haa a scheme for getting funds out of the sugar excise 
duty? 

Sir William .—Wo did get something. The Agricultural Department 
and ourselves started a sort of mutual co-operation tor better agriculture 
all over the tube well area. That money came out of the sugar excise duty. 
It was allotted by the Government of India to the local Government and 
we got some of that. I will give you an instance of how our schemes are' 
treated. I asked the late Government to let us buy 12 gur plants but 
that item was cut out of the last budget. 
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(2) Evidence of Mr. P. B. RICHARDS, Director of Agrkulture, 
United Provinces, recorded at Lucknow on Wednesday, 
the 1st September, 1937. 

President.-^Mr. Richards, how long have you been the Director of 
Agriculture P 

Mr. Biehards. —‘About two years in all. 

President. —Have you specialised particularly in sugarcane? 

Mr. Biehards. —No. My substantive post is that of Entomologist but 
as such I have had a good deal to do with cane; and as the senior 
research officer in the department and as Officiating Director I have taken 
care to know what is going on in research work. 

President. —We are particularly interested in this side of the matter. 
As a preliminary the Tariff Board will probably have a short descriptive 
paragraph for each province and as far as possible divide up the provinces 
according to differences in conditions and so on. 

Mr. Biehards. —On climatic and subsoil water conditions we should regard 
as distinct sugar areas the north-western tract, that is the upper part 
of the Ganges and Jumna doab; the Rohilkhand area as far as Sitapur, 
which includes Bavar and Tarai submontane tracts; and the eastern area 
which includes Gorakhpur and adjacent cane-growing districts. This seems 
to bo the natural grouping, front the point of view of rainfall and irriga¬ 
tion, of the districts in which sugarcane is grown extensively. 

President. —Roughly speaking the proportion of irrigated to unirrigated 
is 2 to IP 

Mr. Biehards. —Yes, but that of course docs not mean irrigated by canal. 
Much of the irrigation is from wells. 

President. —Wo come next to the important question of cost of culti¬ 
vation and yield per acre. In answer to Question 4 you have given us 
some figures. Can you give us .some details of the costs? 

Mr. Biehards .—ft is difficult to get a figure which really represents the 
cost of cultivation. If you take only out of pocket expenses it is 
very small but it you calculate the up-keep and interest on working 
capital and labour, at what figure are you going to put that? Page 15 of 
the Bulletin issued by the Agricultural Department contains some detailed 
costs. Those are thy actual farm expenses at the Shahjahanpur Research 
Farm allowing supervision charges at 10 per cent. The total expenditure 
for one acre of sugarcane is shown as Rs. 173 on an yield of 800 to 1,000 
maunds. That is when sown in trenches; sown on the flat the cost is 
slightly less. At the bottom of page 15 we have given figures for average 
cost of cultivation on flat to an ordinary cultivator in Rohilkhand which 
is put at Rs. 70. That does not include cutting the crop, but merely the 
crop standing on the field. The details of cost of cultivation of sugarcane 
per acre obtained from some villages in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and Indian Central Cottoiu Committee’s joint enquiry give totals 
uf Rs. 105-15-0, Rs. Ill, Rs. 78, Rs. 114, Hs. 90, Rs. 77, Rs. 80, Rs. 142, 
Rs. 82 and Rs, 133 in tbe districts of Gorakhpur, Philibhit and Moradabad 
and the yield varies between 210 and 400 maunds per acre. The lowest 
cost of production of cane was 4 annas 11 pies and the highest was 6 annas 
B pies. 

President .—Does that allow for the cost of transport? 

Mr. Biehards. —That includes transport and marketing. 

President. —What do they allow for that? 

Mr. Biehards.' —Rs. 14 to Rs. 28; cartage is generally estimated to he one 
pie per maund per mile. 

President .—It doesn’t give these details. 
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Mr. Sichards.' —No. They will probably be available in the Report of 
the Enquiry whan it comes out. 

President. —Do you think that on these figures any reliance can be 
placed ? 

Mr. liichards. —I think they may present a comparative picture based 
on a uniform method of estimating costs of one province as against another. 
There are a lot of calculated items which do not enter into the cultivator’s 
coiLsideration, but are required to make uji a cost account. 

President. —Have you allowed for interest on working capital? 

Mr. liichards. —Yes and also depreciation. I have with me another set 
of figures from the cost of cultivation enquiry which I did not include in 
my written evidence. They show that at the time the enquiry was made 
in the Meerut Circle the average cost of production per maund was 5 
annas 7 pies. That is probably under canal irrigation. There may be a 
little under tube well irrigation. For the Bareilly Circle the average cost 
is 3 annas 7 pies. For Gorakhpur Circle the average cost is 4 annas 5 pies. 
I have another set of figures for Bareilly where the cost is given as 3 annas. 
The variation in cost in individual villages is from 2 annas 9 pies, which 
is the lowest figure given, to 6 annas 11 pies in one village. Those are on 
the same basis of calculation. 

President. —Do you know whether these figures include the cost of 
transport p 

Mr. Richards. —They do. 

President. —There are two methods of cultivation, I take it, the flab 
system and the trenching system. 

Mr. Richards. —Yes. 

President. —In what proportion arc they in the Province? 

Mr. /{ic/ittrd.s.—Trenching is of comparatively recent introduction, and 
the proportion is therefore not great. 

president. —Sir William is going ahead in the areas in which he is 
concerned. 

Mr. Richards. —There has been steady progress from the data of the 
last three years at our farm at Muzaffartiagar, there is no difference in 
outturn between the flat system and tronchilig so long ns the spacing is 
the same. In any new development we are not now encouraging the 
trenching system. 

President. —It has been suggested to us that the cost of cultivation is 
rather higher on the west and tends to decrease the further east you go 
speaking broadly. 

Mr. Richards. —That is so. The cost of cultivation per acre is markedly 
higher on the west. That is not only a matter of standard of cultivation, 
but also a matter of irrigation. 

Fresident. —Is the yield higher? 

Mr. Richards. —Yes. Where cultivation is good, the yield is higher in 
the west of the province. 

President. —Broadly speaking the cost of cultivation is more in the west 
and the yield higher. 

Mr. Richards. —^Yes. 

President. —Speaking generally I believe it is correct to say that the 
western area is much more liable to frost than the eastern or central. 

Mr. Richards. —Yes. Portions of the central area are also liable to frost. 

president. —Could j'ou tell us something about the position in regard to 
ratooning in the province? 

Mr. Richards. —Up to the present we have had no separate records 
made by the Revenue De[)artment of ratoon cane and plant cane. Ratoon¬ 
ing has definitely increased in my opinion during the last two years. That 
is natural because with the price of cane dropping against his expenditure 
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on the crop, he hopes to get something hack in the long run. There arar 
eome growers who look after ratoon well and they get a good yield out 
of ratoon. The majority of the growers, however, especially ,in view of 
the fall in price, tend to leave ratoon to chance and I gather from the 
Chief Engineer, Western Canals that that has been much more so this year 
than before. Even good cultivators in Moradabad and Meerut have not 
generally taken the trouble of cultivating and manuring ratoon, and as fat 
as possible they have not to give water. 

President.—On the Bombay side you know the factories cultivate a gdod 
deal of their own cane.* 

Mr. Bichards. —Yes. 

President. —And they are rather inclined to take the two crops together 
the plant crop and one ratoon and strike an average. That is another 
way of arriving at the cost of cultivation. 

President. —Would it be fair to take the plant and ratoon together and 
divide it by two? 

Mr. Bichards. —If one were ratooning as a general practice, that would 
be correct. 

President. —Is the extent of ratooning so much as to justify that lina 
of approach? 

Mr. Bichards. —The yields that we have got for ratooning are given on. 
page 22 of the bulletin. There are occasion definitely when ratooning 
gives a man bigger profit than the plant crop; especially in the first year, 
it is not a policy which we encourage, because of the risk of next damage 
to the new cane crops. 

President. —In regard to the i>lant crop in some parts of India we 
have been told that some allowance ought to be made for the residual 
manure, presuming another crop is grown after cane crop. In fact on 
the Bombay side we were told with the growing of cotton crop following 
a plant crop, the yield is double without extra expenditure. 

Mr, Bichards. —Yes. There must be some residual value if the plant 
eane has been heavily manured, and if no ratoon is allowed. After heavy 
manuring for cane, if one grows cotton the effect on growth is often very 
marked, sometimes it is more vigorous than is desirable. 

President. —Conditions rn Bombay and United Provinces are different. 
As you are no doubt aware the practice in Bombay is that thoy go in 
for heavy manuring and therefore the residual manure is much more 
valuable. 

Mr. Bichards. —In my opinion heavy manuring is neither practicable 
nor desirable in the United Provinces. The optimum is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 80 to 100 lbs. nitrogen an acre. Heavy nitrogen manur¬ 
ing tends to lower the percentage of sucrose. 

President. —In answer to Question 5 you say; “I consider annas four 
per mauiid, or half the value of the sugar produced per maund whichever- 
is greater, would be a fair price ”, 

Mr, Bichards. —I put 34 annas as the minimum. In my answer to 
Question 4 1 have given the cost of cultivation and the yields as provided 
by my Deputy Directors. Personally I think those yields are above the 
actual averages obtained, but even taking the value of the average crop 
produced, the cost of cultivation on an. average for irrigated crop is 
Rs. 71. The value of crop is Rs. 108, That leaves a balance of Rs. 37 
which is not an exorbitant return. With unirrigated cane the average cost 
of cultivation as given by my staff is Rs. 68 and the yield is 320. maunds. 
At the rate of 4 annas it comes to Rs. 80 leaving a profit of Rs. 22. If 
cane is delivered! at the factory at 4 annas, much of the profit will dis¬ 
appear. Actually at these prices I nn> quite convinced wi-th the same labour 
and with the same manure the cultivator will do better with many other 
corps. If the price falls below 4 annus—no matter v/hat the price is— 
there will always be a certain amount of cane in the province. Evea 
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tliougli it shows the cultivator no profit, it gives his animals rest while 
tlie land is doing something. The bullock power and man power are thus 
avuilablo for othoi' cultivation. That is one very important factor in the 
growing of cane in the United Provinces. He has to grow cane even when 
he knows that it doesn’t pay him. 

Pi-eMdtnt.—That is for the cultivator who works himself and works 
.his iainily. 

iJr. Bluharde.—Yes and his own bullocks, 

J’reguhat .—You faVpur a graduated scale of mirtimuni price* for standard 
vaiiotics of eniiB. 

jV/r. Biehaid.i.'^'Vv, haven’t got that worked out. 

Vrcmletit. —Please see the la.st sentence in your reply to Question 5, 
jTy iuoaniwy; appears to have been that this graduated scale had not yet 
Faen w^orked out in detail. I am definitely in favour of a graded scale 
tor varieties of lower Or higher factory recovery than the standard canoe 
lor this area, 

il/r. Bichards .—Our stand.ard cane has been Co. 213 which under very 
favourable circumstances will go up to 18 per cent, sucrose in juice for a 
brief period in April and then it drops rapidly. An additional one per 
cent, sucrose in juice means a great deal to \he factorj’. As we are now 
developing a number of canes which are during the period at which they 
are at their best very superior to Co. 213--from November up to middle 
of May—it c*tainly does appear that a factory which is prepared to pay 
4 annas for Oo. 313 should he very happy to get the cultivator to grow 
the other canes and gain in .sucro.se content. 

President.—Ihe factories raise objection on the ground that it would 
be very difficult to distinguish between different varieties of cane, 

Mr. Bichards, —^^That is generally speaking not so. It would be difficult 
for a raw hand to distinguish hut iu the ca.se of most canes it is perfectly 
easy for anybody who has had some experience to distinguish one from 
the other. There is some difficulty in respect of Oo. 331 and Co. 213 
and complaint has actually been made abwit them. It is tetter that this 
qucfStion is faced. 1 do not look upon this sort of objection as being of 
any consequence inasmuch as one visualises that the factories will ultimately 
organise their owm supply of cane. If they do so, and even then this 
difficulty arises, tfiere must be something wrong with the organisation 
for purchase and supply. I don’t think that there can be any difficulty 
whoa the cane supply is better organised. 

President .—The Tariff Board have to consider tho position in the next 
8 years, that is up till 1946. Do you think that in that period there is ai 
reasonable probability for considerable improvement in the quality as well 
as the quantity of cane so as to bring about a reduction in the cost of 
production? 

Mr. Biehards .—I should think that within that time, taking the average 
of the seasons we may bo able, by organising tho cane supply, to increase 
the recovery by about one half to three quarters per cent, tetter than it 
is now. That will bring our recovery figure to lOi per cent. There is 
no likelihood with the type of cane that we have of being able very 
^naterially to increase the sucro.se content. There are some standard canes 
tvhich at the peak have about 18 per cent, to 19 per cent, sucrose -in juice 
iind there are some new canes having just over 22 per cent, sucrose in 
jaiee which wduld give a recovery of .more than 11 per cent., but I don’t 
anticipate that in general. As to the cheapening of the cost of cane, 
that i.s a matter of concentrating cane development on the areas which are 
most .snitahle for growing cane and c.an produce either a high yield w'ith 
costly oultiv.'itioii or a low .yield at tlin lowest cost iiossihle, to the f.aofories, 
Tf cane is eoneenlrated in an area not more than 12 miles round the factory 
with an average of 6 wiles from the gate, by development it may te 
possible to rai.se the average yield to SiiO or 6W mannds. It will perliaips 
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*heti lie possible to produce at about 3 aunas per maund. Even that will 
mean 3t annas at the gate. 

I’retiideiit .—Iloughly it will bo IJ annas cheaper. 

Mr. Richards. —I’os. It is only possible by growing all the cane w'e‘ 
require on a very much smaller area in which cane can be developed to the 
best advantage. 

Rresiclent. —By factory zones you mean? 

Mr. Richards. —Not necessarily. I mean conditions of soil, climate, 
irrigation, etc. In Moradabad, oven now on good cultivation a yield of 
1,100 maunds is obtained. 

President. —Speaking of soil, is there much difference, broadly speak¬ 
ing, between the western, eastern and central areas? 

Mr. Richards. —The western area is generally better for sugarcane. In 
the east it is much more a matter of quality of cultivators. I do not see 
any reason why the east should not be made as suitable as the west. 

President. —The cultivators in the west are generally better. 

Mr. Richards. —Yes. 

President.~TUey are more experienced, are they not? 

Mr. Richards. —Yes, for generations. I have failed to see any possibility 
of being able to produce cane for 2 annas. We have produced cane for 2 
annas on a very highly manured area at the Muzaffarnagar farm. The culti¬ 
vator cannot possibly get that. 

President. —Have you any experience of Bihar at all? 

Mr. Richards. —No., 

President. —One last question: your standard cane may be taken to bm 
Go. 213. What further improvements can you have on Co. 213. 

Mr. Richards. —You will find a list of our standard canes in Appendix B, 
page 104 (shown) of the bulletin. 

President. —Of course, we Imve seen the farm. 

Mr, Richards. —On page 102, you can see the results of our trials and 
eur standard yield for 1932-33 and 1986-36. The best canes are those shown 
in italics. There are a lot of them. Some are extremely good and un¬ 
doubtedly will replace many canes which we are now growing. The sucrose 
and pprity figures for some of the canes in Muzaffarnagar are given. 
Taking the standard cane Co. 213 at its best, the sucrose pe,rcentage is 
18-17 with a purity of 87-8. For Co. 411, the sucrose percentage is 
18-9 with a purity of 90-3 and as regards Co. 313, the sucrose percentage 
is 20-28 with a purity of 89-5. There are a number of canes which give 
us a .suprose content of 18 per cent, between February and May. Co. 386 
which is a very good cane gives us a sucrose content of 18-16 per cent, 
on 22nd February at which time Co. 218 gives us only 1.5-68, Co, 386 
gave us a sucrose percentage of 14 on the 2nd November. There are some 
better early varieties. 508 which is under trial this year is a very 
promising cane from the point of view of sucrose. It started with a 
Bucrose content of 13-2 per cent, and a purity of 85 per cent, and by 
16th November the sucrose percentage was 18-94 with a purity of 91 per 
cent. On the 10th May sucrose was 20-38 per cent, and purity 91 per cent. 
The yield is unfortunately not very good being only 686 maunds. Even so, 
as Jate as 26th May, the figures are 22 per cent, sucrose and purity 92-9 
per cent. If that cane proves as good as it looks and if the yield goes up, 
it will replace probably a number of varieties. At present it has an yield 
of below 600 maunds. If the factory wants to start crushing with this 
cane, it niust be prepared to pay the cultivator sufficiently more to encourage 
him to grow it irrespective of the low yield. 

President. —The factories complain that such a cane is not good from 
the factory point of view. It may be good from the cultivator’s point of view,. 

Mr. Richards. —Yes. We have in view the drawing up of plans for the- 
fievclopment of particular canes suitable for particular areas which may 
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give maximum sucfosc for each month in the crushing season. For that 
We propose one small committee for each of the throe important tracts 
to consider the data, both ours and the factories’, in regard to the per¬ 
formance of cane and to suggest the proportion they want. We hope 
to be able, through the help of factories and staff provided by Government, 
to organise cane-growing. Along with that in my oi3inion must come the 
question of paying something more than the minimum price. 1 think that 
oui' minimum price should bo based on the best cane and there should be 
a reduction on that for other canes wliich do not come up to that standard. 
That is my view. 

Fresident .—As you probably know, in Java owing to the introduction 
of POJ 2878 there is almost a revolution in three years in the cost of 
production in the factories. Do you think such a wide change is possible 
in India? 

Mr. Richards .—I do not see any very great likelihood with the hybrid 
canes we have to deal with. That is a class of cane which is hardly expected 
to thrive in a climate where we have a very hot summer and severe winter. 
Perhaps in other areas where the conditions are ideal for noble cane, but 
j see no chance for noble canes in Northern India; we cannot grow that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—On pages 16 and 16 of your bulletin, you will notice 
at tho end of the statement of costs that you have given, you have calculated 
the price of 5 annas a inaund and have stated that the profit for the 
cultivator in the Shahajahanpur area is R«, 124 and for the other areas 
it is Rs. 70. It works out to 2{ annas per maund with an yield of 850 
maunds. That moans you have taken practically double tho price. Is it 
in view of tho poor yield or tlie profit that he gets from other crops? 

Mr. Richards .—Actually this bulletin was prepared at the beginning of 
1956 when nobody imagined that sugarcane was going to drop to below 
C annas. I have roughly calculated that instead of showing a profit of 
Us. 70 on 450 maunds, 4 annas shows a profit of Rs. 41-14-0, As. 3-D shows 
Rs. 34-14-0, As. 3-6 shows Rs. 27-14-0 which is much nearer what the 
cultivator is getting, 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—I wanted to know whether in the statement you have 
calculated the profit which the cultivator gets on other crops. 

Mr. Richards .—You must remember that sugarcane is on the land for 
two rabi seasons, and this is taking the two crops together. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Shall we say Rs. 80 a year taking tho two crops 
together? 

Mr. Richards .—This profit is obtained on hi.s sugarcane which stands 
on the land a whole year. The land has to lie fallow or be under green 
manure during tho previous kharif season. During the previous rabi in 
any event it must lie fallow. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—We are now examining the question from the manu¬ 
facturers point of view. The sugarcane cultivator has got two alternatives; 
either he turns the cane into giir or instead of growing cane he grows 
another crop. When you have calculated the profits have you taken into 
consideration these two factors or have you taken it independently? 

Mr. Richards .—He takes that into consideration himself; that is why 
our sugarcane area is down by 2i lakhs this year. He is growing other 
crops instead. He grows wheat; profit for what is Rs. 18 after the wheat 
ho glows cotton; that is Rs. 9 and after his cotton ho grows peas for 
which he gets Rs. 10. That is Rs. 37. Tlijit is against a profit of 
Rs. 14-14-0 if he gets 4 annas per maund of cane which he is not getting now. 

Mr. Rahimtoola..—Bui this year is an abnormal one. The price of cane 
w{is lowered because the price of sugar went down. The Board is noiv 
considering what should be the minimum price of cane paid to the culti¬ 
vator taking into consideration tho cost of cultivation. 
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Mr. Richards. —4 annas. Let us take another series. Let us say he 
grows rice, that gives Rs. 31, and gram Rs. 13, or a total of Rs. 44. That 
is better than cane. 

Mr. Rahhatoola. —At what price you think the cultivator would be able 
to part with his cane to the factoiy so as to secure a continuous supply. 

Mr. Richards, —4 annas. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Delivered at factory? 

Mr. Richards. —I put the minimum at As. 3-6 on the field; 4 annas 
would give a fair return. 

Dr. Jain. —Is that for Rohilkhand? 

Mr. Richards.—1 am speaking of the province as a whole. 

Mr Rahimtoola. —It is considerably cheaper in Gorakhpur because there 
is no irrigation system. 

Dr. Jain. —Would you advocate one price for the whole area? 

Mr. Richards. —Definitely one price for the whole area otherwise it 
will be grossly unfair to some of the factories. 

President. —Was there any trouble because the price in Bihar was not 
the same as in United Provinces? 

Mr. Richards. —There was in this province also. I see no possibility 
of being able to arrange a variable minimum price. 

Dr. Jain. —Not oven with tho zoning system in operation? 

Mr. Richards. —No, because even so the cost of raw material to the 
factory would be difi'erent in different places. My objection to having dilferent 
prices witliin the province is this, that some factories would obtain their raw 
material at a cheaper rate than others and would thus have an unfair 
advantage in competition, 

(A question appears to have been omitted here to the effect that the 
fixation of minimum [iricos applied only to the United Provinces and Bihar 
sugar tract, and other Provinces and Indian States might fix lower rates 
or no minimum rates at all.) ' 

My answer continues “ 1 have little fear of the effect of that upon the 
general price of sugar. I understand that on cane price the Governments of 
the United Provinces and Bih.ar see eye to eye and generally speaking you 
may rely on their having uniformity of rates, it does not very much matter 
what at present factories in the rest of India do ”. 

Dr. Jain. —It strikes me that the same price for the whole of United 
Provinces would mean ditforont profits to the cultivator: some may get 
a bigger profit and some may get less. And there may be even a tendency 
for some cultivators to move to areas where the profit is bigger. 

Mr. Richards. —As long as the price is adequate and the cultivator gets 
his money back, I do not think he would worry very much about that, 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to this area I suppose 50 per cent, is 
Co. 213. 

Mr. Richards. —I should think 70 per cent, is a very approximate esti¬ 
mate and 1 should put down 213 as very much less. I don’t think these 
figures are of very great value. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In your report you have stated that 213 is tolerant 
to mosaic the attack being small in the beginning. 

Mr. Richard.'). —Co. 213 was issued iu 1920-21. That was the first of the 
Co. canes that were issued and naturally it has spread all over the 
country and where it has been badly looked after and care has not 
been taken to liave masaic free seed canc, it has been attacked by mosaic, 
so much so that three years ago it was considered likely that it would 
have to be scrapped, hut by good selection tho mosaic trouble has boon 
averted, ft will take some time to replace it by better canes, 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Why have Sahajahanpur canes not been mentioned: 
are tliey .still in the experimental stage? 
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Mr. Kic/trtfd;!,—They have not yet been issued in largo quantities. 

Mr, Baliimtooia. —87 per cent, of the cane is under improved varieties. 
Do you still have any doshi cane? 

Mr, Bichards, —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it Pundya? 

Mr. Bichards. —I can’t tell you. I am afraid that is rather beyond me 
to give the names of Deshi canes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —it is well-known in other parts of India. 

Mr. Bichards. —•! have to refer you to the Economic Botanist for that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Y'ou probably do not know. 

Mr. Bichards. —I do not know. I can supply you w^th the panics of 
; Deshi varieties. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to have some information about Pundya. Why 
is the interest so much a.s 374 per cent.? 

Mr. Bichards. —It is .made up on the same basis. It is made up by the 
Economic Botanist from data which he obtained from the cultivator.s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not this a relevant item to be considered.'' 

Mr. Bichards. —If you tack on the additional items which appeared in 
the cost of cultivation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^'fhese three last items come under miscellaneous, 

Mr. Bichards. —Everything would disappear. This is not an Economic 
Enquiry Puhlicirtion. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the charge for cartage? 

Mr. Bichards. —4 anna per mannd. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Then the total comes to more than 6 annas. 

Mr. Bichards. —If you include all that, there will he nothing left for 
him. The total cost of cultivation will be many times more than the value 
of his crop. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When the other provinces consider those charges as 
legitimate how can you omit them in the United Provinces. 

Mr. Bichards. —If these figures are to be relied upon. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is for you to say tvhether wo can rely upon these 
figures. 

Mr. Bichards.—These are the figures of the cost of cultivation enquiry. 

President. —Are you satisfied with the amount of money you are getting 
for research work generally on sugarcane? 

Mr. Bichards. —No. 

President. —The Tariff Board may possibly have to make some recom¬ 
mendations to the Government of India. It is no good saying that more 
-pfioney ought to he spent on sugarcane. That carries your case nowhere. 
Can yon indicate the lines on which more money ought to be spent by 
the Provinces? 

Mr. Bichards. —For research or for development? 

President. —For both. 

Mr. Bichards. —We have no research centre for the east of the province. 
We have, as you know, a farm at Muzaffarnagar and one at Shahjahanpur 
.which has been going on for 18 years. The conditions there are different 
from the conditions in the east. We have no possibility of investig.ating 
the cane development, the cane improvement programme there. That is 
one of our first needs. 

President. —In that matter I understand the conditions, in Bihar and the 
ieart of the province are similar. Is Pusa not helpful? 

Mr. Bichards. —No. 

President. —You want a farm for research in the east? 
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Mr, Bichards. —Yea. We want much greater faeilitiea for teating our 
new canes actually under .cultivators’ conditions. We make our test under 
standard conditions, conditions of high cultivation, much better conditions 
than the cultivators’. We ought to have provision for a very wide range 
of scattered block trials possibly villagewise which require finance. 

1‘re.sident ,—Do you make any use of factories in the testing of cane? 

Mr. Bichards .—Most of the factories haven’t got their own farms. There 
are a few who have. jmd 1 recently gave an undertaking that I would supply 
thenj with the same canes that are tested in our final yield trials, 'They 
will not only be helpful in making parallel tests of new varieties under 
trial; but it is anticipated that they will supply their extraction and 
recovery figures obtained from actual crushing tests with a sufficient quantity 
of cane sufficient for say half a day’s crushing so that wo may try out the 
extraction value of all our new canes under factory conditions. A few 
acres would bo enough to provide actual factory extraction figures and to 
provide a final criterion for deciding to issue. Beyond that I don’t think 
factories can help us a great deal. They can help us in extraction figures. 
Those that have‘farms can help ns by duplicating our tests on new tianes 
with a high standard of manuring. So far as general research work is 
■concerned, 1 think at Shalijahanpur and Muzaffarnagar we are tackling 
the problems fairly fully. We won’t duplicate the work. Again cntimolo- 
gically speaking we require additional investigating statf. We want at least 
one more entomologist for research work specifically on cane. At Muzaffar- 
pur wo are doing very good work. Much of the work which the entomologist 
is doing there, wilT of course bo common for the whole area. What will 
not be common pioBably is the final aim of that work, which is to discover 
biological resistance factors in cane, to be able to breed canos by cross¬ 
breeding ivhich give rise to natural resistance to some at least of our pests. 
For that reason we want to be able to examine our cane under the local 
climatic conditions. There is, I believe, a provision coming forward foe 
that next year from the Imperial Tlouncil from tlio Sugar Excise Fund. 
For general development we want a lot of money, I do not know whether 
you know of the special scheme which we have in our province operating 
from 1935 for the development of improved varieties of cane in selected 
factory zones. 

Presideni.'~'We have liourd from the Registrar. 

Mr. Bichards .—We are doing half the work, Bs. 6,000 come from the 
Excise Fund and Us. 3,(XK) by contribution from the factory. That is only 
nibbling at the whole problem. This applies only to twenty-two factories and 
works only for about 20 to 26 per cent, of the cane requirement of such 
factories. What I feel is that a very considerable proportion of the. excise 
fund ought to tx! definitely set aside for more research and development. 

Bresidf’.nt .—It is no good saying in a general way that more money 
should be found. We want definite lines on which development should take 
place, 

Mr, Bit.hards .—I have given yon some. I propose that we should row 
have two half development and hail research zones lor the eastern tract 
for nnirrigated and well-irrigated areas respectively for which no woih ia 
done. In those areas we should try out our canes under different ways 
of management; and along with it, what is of equal importance, alternative 
rotations which will have to be iutrodu<'ed for the bovder-iine field.s where 
cane will disappear and we must he ready to supply with something else. 
That ought to be done not onjy for that area fiut also tor other cane 
tracts of the province. Similarly for gur devebpnmnt. 11 fuetpries are 
going to develop 100 per cent, gate cane in the factory zones, J. would ba 
justified in Biiyiug that tliat’alight to coine out of tlie excise. 

President. —What is your experience pt the Cane Dcvelopinetit Societies.!’ 

Mr. Biehard.'i .—^Tliey are new. The oldest of them is less Uaau 2 years, 
old and I have no doubt that they are workigg very wedi. 
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President. —I understand that you have not been able to get into the 
marketing stage. 

Mr. liichards. —Not on our new cane. We have in the east o£ the pro¬ 
vince, to satisfy immediate demands of the mills and also to give our 
staff a preliminary try-out in organising marketing. We have marketed 
a fair quantity of the old improved cane not developed by us under the 
zone scheme. We will be getting into the market this year. I have every 
confidence that the supply associations will sucoeed now that we are now 
proposing to make the terms much more reasonable, and more satisfactory, 
to the factories. 

President. —You seem to hove a good deal to say on the subject. 

Mr. liichards. —'What they want to do is to get out of the sales 
organisation. 

President. —They want the amount to be reduced. 

Mr. Piehards. —They wanted to keep supply out of the hands of the 
Co-operative Societies. We have promised to give them a bigger repre¬ 
sentation on the managing Board and I tliink they will now come in 
all right. 

President. —It has been suggested to us that not much investigation 
has been made in regard to insect pests. In that respect research is 
rather comparatively backward. 

Mr. Biehards.’ —I have been clamouring for additional staff for years. 
It was proposed three years ago at my imstlgation primarily that we should 
■have a chain of research stations, entomological stations, right through 
the sugarcane area in India, working on co-ordinated lines, tackling the 
problem from all angles according to local conditions. For the United 
Provinces we want two additional sub-stations and f hope they are coming 
next year. It is a most serious problem, in the oast of the province 
according to figures which I have. 

President.— have received Pegg Sutherland’s figures. 

Mr. Biehards. —The earlier we start on this the better it will be. 

President.—JJavo you anything el.sep 

Mr. Bichards. —I think that the work which is going on at Slinhjahan- 
pur can be amplified with great advantage. If there is any possibility of 
augmenting staff particularly cheintsts, it would bo extremely useful. We 
have had no soil survey of the province and wo very badly want one, and 
additional chemists will be very valuable indeed. The development of the 
whole sugarcane area will take all the staff we can provide. 

President. —That is something definite to go oil We liave heard a 
good deal about the malpractices of factories. We do not want to go into 
that question in any great detail. We only want your opinion whether 
the malpractices are very prevaJent. 

Mr, Bichards. —I have no personal experience whatsoever. I can only 
go on what I learn from my staff who are moving about. A very large 
number of factories are uiidei'weighing. 

President. —The underweighment will reflect on the recovery. 

Mr. Bichards, —Tlieii, is undoubtedly a lot of malpractices in respect 
of cart cane going to the factory. 

President. —This morning wo were dis^bssing this matter. We might 
divide the factories into throe classes, viH., factories which do their best 
for the grower, factories who delibci'ately ujjdorweiglv cane and factories 
WHO are somewhat lax and give their subordinates a free hand. 

Mr. liichards. —The Chief Engineer, Western Canals, has asked me to 
tell you that he knows the western area and that all the factories except 
two in that area are dishonest. There are only two who will come under 
the first category. How many of the leinainder fall under second and third 
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inategorres I could not tell you. (2 request that this should be omitted 
from ant; published record.) 

Fresident. —I am not asking you any qtiestions regarding answers which 
are full enough already. We would like your views on zoning. 

Mr. liichards. —My views are entirely in accord with the opinion of 
the Sugar Committee that zoning should be definitely established. We 
should have had zoning 4 years ago but for the fact that many factories 
were dead against it and Government did not care to go against their wishes. 
It will bo difficult to adjust in some parts of our area because of the 
nearness of factories. 

President. —Have you gone into the question of open pans.P Do you 
make .sugar by the open pan system? . 

Mr. Itir.hards. —^^Personally I do not know much about it. You have, 
I think, received a bulletin. I don’t think I can add anything of value 
to that. This is the latest copy of the bulletin (shown). 

President. —Do you think that there is any future for the open pan 
eystem? We shall go into the khandsari industry afterwards. Or could 
We take them together? 

Mr. Bichards. —With the introduction of high yielding canes and better 
•recovery they may be able to get on. Personally I don’t think there is 
very much more than in g.ur. 

President. —What would be the position with regard to gur.P Will the 
gur industry revive? 

Mr. Bichards.—About one-sixth of our cane is consumed by factories. 
With even protection, the factories take only a small quantity. The remain¬ 
ing five-sixths is converted to gur. 

President.—What proportion do you set aside for seeds and chewing? 

Mr. Bichards. —Sowing will be one-eighth of the crop. Chewing will 
he 3 to 4 per cent. 

PresidenL —On the main question of gur, tiie improved varietie.s of cane 
in one way or another may increase the quantity. Do you consider that 
that will depress prices? 

Mr. Bichards. —Our policy if we can bring it into effect is that cane 
shown be grown whore it can be grown more profitably than any other 
crop. That means according to present prices that cane can only be 
grown profitably by the cultivator if he gets an outturn of 500 maunds. 
Our aim will be to conceutr.ate our cane on a smaller area and only grow 
so much as is required for meeting the estimated demand and utilise 
the other land for other crops. That is one reason why I want additions 
to our staff. I want to find out the best paying alternative crops to cut 
out cane in other places. 

President. —The preliminary forecast indicates a decrease in the area of 
12 per cent. 

Mr. Bichards. —2^ lakhs out of 24 lakhs. 

President. —Is that due to tho reduction in the price of sugarcane to 
the factories at the end of the season or is that due to the fall in the 
price of gur which has been fairly general in the last year? 

Mr. Bichards .—I think that the failure of the factories to take cane 
is very largely responsible, AVith the increase iii area under sugarcane, 
there has been no general tendency towards a fall in the price of gur. Last 
year production may almost have reached the limit. This year one does 
not know, 1 do not know what tho total is for India. 

President. —The indications are that in other provinces except United 
•Provinces and Biliar there has not been any decrease. 

Mr. Bichards, —Last year there was a considerable increase. 

President. —In the Punjab there has been a decrease of 6 per cent. 
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jVr, Rirhnrils .—If other jiroviiK-cs have inci'oajcd thtiir area, it aliould 
bo iiiore. 

I'rea'ident .—T don’t think so. 

Mr. Itn-hiirds .—The dooroaeo figures aro based on estimates and the 
recorded figures are tliose of the irrigated areas and they so far show 
an increase. 

Prii«i<Ie,iit .—It has boon suggested to us that the reason may Ik? that 
whereas in previous years faetories had to pay more than the raininnim 
rate at tlie end of the soa.son, 19;)6-:I7 is the first time when the price of 
cuno dropped at the end of the season. 

Mr. liichards .—That is so. 

IVcsidejif. —Wo will get roliahle cane fori'casl.s in the middle of 0(tober? 

Mr. Richarda. —Yea. Actually these forecasts are issued by me on the 
figures .supplied by the Land Records. We calculate our gur at a 
maund of gur to 11 mounds of e,aue: la.st year it wu.s as much as 1 maund 
to 74 to maunds of cane, and niy feeling Is that 1 ; 9 i.s probably nearer 
the mark. Standard yields for which condition factors operate are derived 
from very inadequate ha.ses and whether oi- not there is a possihilify of 
a 25 per cent, margin of error I do not know. As a comparison betwoou 
one year and another our condition factor figuros are quite good, but for 
basic data 1 would not guarantee the eslimntos to be within 25 per cent. 

J)t. Jain.- -Have you any suggestions for the improventpiit of these pro¬ 
duction statistics and statistics of prices? 

Mr. Richarda. —Mr. Allen started a system of sampling which should 
give us reasonably accurate figures when conducted on a sufficient area. Tliis 
is taking fields at random and taking sample cuts by a regular system of 
randomisation and getting fair samples for average fields and so getting 
tho standard yield from actual sanyilca taken over a wide range. We 
have further to take into consideration what i.s the percentage of plant 
cane and how much is ratoon and wiiat are the relative yields and sucrose 
content of plant and ratoon cane. The Board of Revenue has now under¬ 
taken to show tho returns of cane under three heads—plant cane, first 
and subsequent ratoon, so from next year we will know precisely what 
acreage wo have got under these heads. On top of that, we expect to liave 
the resuite of these crop cutting experiments giving average figures di.strict- 
wise for tho yield in em?li category which sliould be very close to the actual, 
and then our condition factor will oi)erate on that. But it will take some 
years before we can apply tliis sufficiently to bo able to give a reasonably 
accurate estimatr;. 

Preaideni .—I gather you think that the lust excise duty fell on tho 
grower p 

Mr. Richnnls.—Be&mtoly. 
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<3) Evidence of Mr. VISHNU SAHAY, LC.S.. Regietrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, United Pronnces, Lucknow, recorded 
at Lucknow on Wednesday, the 1st September, 1937. 

President. —Could you tell us in broad lines how the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment comes in the matter of sugarcane business? 

Mr, filahay ,—There are a number of Co-operative Societies for the sale 
of sugarcane to factories and in the last two years there has been in 
existence for about 20 factories on organisation subsidised out of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India grant for the development of sugarcane and its marketing 
through co-operative better farming and marketing societies, that is how 
we are concerned- 

President. —Is any co-operative factory working? 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes. 

President. —Those are the main lines on which the Oo-operative Depart¬ 
ment come in. 

Mr, Sahay. —Yes. 

President. —I understand in regard to these Cane Development Societies 
some arc run by you and some by the Director of Agriculture.. 

Mr, Sahay. —Yes I have got 10 Societies and he has 11 Societies. 

President.—Which is your area? 

Mr, Sahay. —Gorakhpur, Basti, Gonda and Biswan. 

President. —We are rather considering the United Provinces in three 
areas, the Western area Meerut and Bohilkhand divisions, the Central 
Fyzabad and Lucknow divisions and the Eastern Gorakhpur division. 

Mr. Sahay. —I Iiave got the eastern portion and one factory in the 
Central Division. That is the Biswan factory. 

President. —How are these Cane Development Societies getting on? 

Mr, Sahay. —The programme was to develop 2,000 to 2,500 acres in the 
course of three years. In tlie first year about 200 acres were developed 
round about each factory and in the .second year that rose up to 1,000 acres. 
The question of marketing didn’t arise, because the seed grown on that 
limited area was reserved for the development of the remaining area. The 
question of marketing will arise now. It is, I think generally agreed that 
the cane grown is of better quality and certainly the yield is very much 
higher. That is patent even to tile naked eye. There is however going 
to be trouble about co-operative marketing. The fact is that it is not 
very popular with the factories particularly with the Eastern Range with 
which I deal. 

Pr^sUietit .—Why is it not popular with the factories? 

Mr. Sahay. —The problem in the wi^st of the province is slightly different 
from the problem in the east. In the west of the province the factories 
get a large percentage of their cane from outside the home area. In the 
east it is mostly gate cane. There is very little railborne cane. Gate 
cane is bound to go to the factories with such large production as last 
year and the factories do not feel the need for .any organisation coming in 
between them and the grower. They feel—I think that is really the reason— 
they have not the same hold over the grower if there is a Society in between. 
There was a dispute about commission which was settled by mutual dis¬ 
cussion two days ago. 

President. —How are the Societies flourishing? 

Mr. Salmy. —They have a precarious existence. Th© grower is in a 
weak position. He has a perishable commodity and he cannot keep it for 
long. They will succeed here and there w'ith factories who haven’t got 
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suiRcient cane round about their places. Where the cane has to be tran¬ 
sported to a distant place, the Co-operative Society will continue to function 
successfully or the Society will continue to work as in the case of Dohra 
Dun where it has a sort of natural zone and the society is consequently 
strong. 

Presidents —As yon know we had just been to Debra Dun and met the 
Society people there. Wei also sa.w your Inspector there. That is the 
strongest Society. 

Mr. Sahay.—Yes, it doesn’t need help. It needs only curbing from me. 

President. —All other Societies are precarious. 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes. 

President. —You said that the canegrowers are generally in a precarious 
position. Is not that a reason for encouraging these Societies? 

Mr. Sahay. —I think so. 

President. —Do you propos'e to increase the number of Societies? 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes. Last year we handled about 6 to 6 per cent, of the 
cane supplied to factories. This year it is going to be nearly 10 per cent. 

President. —You have given us a long note in answer to Question 15 on 
the difSoulties of cano-gi'owers in the cultivation of cane and the various 
ways in which the cultivator is cheated. I see the number of ways in 
which he is cheated comes to as many as 20. Are these malpractices very 
common in your opinion? 

Mr, Sahay. —With some factories yes. 

President. —Factories vary. 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes very much indeed in this respect. 

President.—T>o some factories treat growers fairly? 

Mr. Sahay. —In the matter of weigbment yes. 

President. —Speaking generally. 

Mr, Sahay.—It is not a question of fair treatment or of his getting 
one pice more or one pice less. The important thing is waiting. He h^ 
to wait three days sometimes. By that he nearly losses an anna in 
addition to the amount of suffering he has to undergo in the cold weather. 
That is a fery important point. 

President.- —How far has the issue of passes and so on developed? Is 
there any improvement in that respect? 

Mr. Sahay. —In many Societies yes. In one Society where they expanded 
business more than their resources warranted, there was deterioration in 
the early part of the season and I had to depute some of the Government 
staff to supervi.se and then things improved. 

President. —I don’t think you quite caught my question, I was talking 
about the delay in carting. 

Mr. Sahay. —You mean for factories in general? 

President. —Yes. Is there any improvement? 

Mr. Sahay. —Barring four or five factories I am not aware of any efforts 
made by them. 

President. —In your eastern area some factories are adopting a syston; of 
issuing passes to carts on particular days and so on. On the other hand 
we have been told that there is great danger in these passes being sold for 
one thing or another. 

Mr. Sahay. —I don’t think factories will ever be able, barring one or 
two factories, to regulate .supplies properly. The cultivator won’t trust 
them. 

President. —If one factory could do it, why not another? 

Mr. Sahay, —May I state the answer which is contained in our replies? 
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Dr. Jain. —Is that not an argument against Co-operative Societies? 

Mr. Sahay. —There is that danger. 

Dr. Jain. —There are definite complaints. You admitted there was 
some truth. 

Mr. Sahay. —We had a meeting two-days ago and the factory owner 
started saying that there were gross complaints and ended up with asking 
for more Societies. That was in order to bargain for a lower commission. 

President. —That is at the bottom of the whole thing. 

Mr. Sahay. —Clearly. 

President. —The Biswan Society have not sent in their reply to the 
questionnaii'o especially figures of production. 

Mr. Sahay. —I was told so yesterday. 

President. —Could you obtain them? 

Mr. Saluty. —I shall obtain them. The management has been super¬ 
seded. 

President. —You can send u.s figures of prodtiction, number of working 
days and so on; in fact all the statistics asked for in the questionnaire. 

Afr, Sahay. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think there is any future for these Co-operative 
Factories judging by your experience of Biswan P 

Afr. Sahay. —That is to say would I like to have another Co-operative 
Sugar Factory? 

President .-—Yes. 

Air. Sahay. —No. 

President. —Do you think that it has been a failure? 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes. 

President. —Why has it failed? Can you give us your opinion on that? 

Mr. Sahay. —Mismanagement largely I think. 

Air. Kahimtoola. —What is tlie amount of money that you get? You 
have spent Bs. 37,906 so far. Is that all the amount you spend annually? 

Mr. Sahay. —Tiiat figure is of no importance, because the total grant is 
between the Director of Agriculture’s budget and mine. Only I spend 
that money. The amount spent by the Director of Agriculture has to be 
added. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you get a grant from the Government of India ? 
What portion of that grant is allotted to your department. Do you get 
any money for the development of cane? 

Mr. Sahay. —It is a joint scheme. It is a scheme run jointly by the two 
departments. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —Not for your department only. 

Air. Sahay. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you get any money from your own Government? 

Mr. Sahay. —No. We got Ks. 10,000 three years ago, but we don’t get 
any money regularly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How does your department help the canegrower? 
Usually 1 am told that the Co-operative Societies help the growers by 
financing them. 

Mr. Sahay. —In two ways: (1) the Co-operative Society earns as profits 
the commission which it gets from factories. (2) There is money lent out 
to the Member as advances for sugarcane known as Dadni. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Where does the money come from? 

Mr. Sahay. —Borrowed from the Co-operative Banks. The department 
docs only the work of supervision. Co-operative Societies are independent 
bodies. 
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Mr. Itahmtoola.—<An.A the Cauegrowera’ Societies are also indcpenijeni. 

Mr, Sahay. —My duty is coitfened to registration, inspection and super¬ 
vision. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—The&a Canegrowers’ Societies who supply cane to the 
factories, are they giving satisfaction P 

Mr, Sahay. —To whomP 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—~-To the facitoriee. 

Mr. Sahay. —No. By the growers very much so. 

Mr. Bahmitoola .—Po they get cane outside the Association cheaper than- 
they get from the Association? 

Mr. Sahay. —The price is the same. The quystion of price doesn't arise. 
They all get the Government minimum price. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.’^V/hat is the reason for not preferring Canegrowers’ 
A.ssociation ? 

Mr. Sahay.~-Ia the home zone? 

Mr. Sahimtoola .-—Yes. 

Mr. Sahay. —The eommmission for one thing. Secondly suppose I had 
a factory and wanted to undcrweigh the cane, I would not like to have a 
co-operative organisation making noise. 

Mr, Bohimtoola .—All the difficulties pointed out by you would not arise 
if they purchased through an organisation. 

Mr, Sahay. —They would arise only to a limited extent. The Association- 
would be there to safeguard the interests of the growers. 

Mr. Jtahivitoola. —What is the percentage of commission which is usually 
cliarged ? 

Mr. Sahay. —It used to be a pice per mainid. It has come down now 
to 2 pies or H pies. It is a matter of bargaining. 

Mr. Bahimioola .—It \s not a fixed rate. 

Mr. Sahay The factory bargains with the Society. The Society 
goes to the factory and asks how much it wants and at what time. Tire' 
factory will say that it wants 9 lakhs of maiinds, so much in March, so much; 
in April and so on. The society will start with 3 pies as comnii.s.sion and 
the factory will say * no ’ and so on. 

Mr, liahim.tonla. —There will be no difiiculty in supplying the required' 
quantity to the factory. 

Mr. Sahay. —Usually there is no difficulty, but it is possible that there- 
may be difficulty, 

Mr. Hahimtnnht. —What happens then? Is the Association or the Society 
liable for damages F 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have there been any failures? 

Mr. Sahay. —There have been occasional failures—one or two. 

Mr. Itahinitoola.-^And the Society has been able to meet them. 

Mr. Sahay. —No one has .sued them for damages. The factory also breaks 
the eontracd;. It also says that it will take 2 lakh.s of maunds hut actually, 
takes delivery of 1 lakh of maunds, 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —The agreement is a mere formality. 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes. But they do not quarrel. 

l)r. Jaia,—Because they both make mistakes. 

Mr. Sahay. —They both make noise but they do not take the matter to' 
court. 

Pr. Jain. —There have been complaints against non-memhors’ cane being: 
forced on the factory? 
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Mr. Suhny. —T would not like to swear tliat all the one croro of nianntla 
of cane passing through the societies belonged to members. But I would say 
that 99 per cent, of the cane would be members’. As they are dealing with 
hundreds of thousands of growers, two or three may sneak in and it may 
be impossible to prevent them. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola. —Is there any difficulty experienced by growers in 
hiring carts? 

Mr. Sahay .—In what sense? 

Mr. liahirntoola .—Some have no carts of their own and they must make, 
some provision by which supply should be made to the factory. You have 
stated that there is difficulty in hiring carts. 

Mr. Sahny .—•Sometimes. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. —What is the amount they pay per hired cart? 

Mr. Sahny .—I have got some figures. The cost of transport for 12 miles 
in Gorakhpur is 1 anna to 1 anna 6 pies per maund of cane. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Is that the hired cart rate? 

Air. Sahay.—Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Suppose a man has got his own cart. What does it 
cost him to take his cane to the factory? 

Mr. Sahay. —That I have not worked out. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.' —The rates given here are for the hired carts only. 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes, I made a rough calculation on enquiry in Basti and 
I gathered that it came to an anna. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —This is about half an anna more. 

Mr. Sahay.—Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —In answer to question 11, you talk of the improved methods 
of cultivation, proper spacing, intensive cultivation, additional manuring 
and so on. What are the improved varieties which you are growing there? 

Mr. Sahay .—There i.s a very long list, not based on my personal know¬ 
ledge, It is my Assistant who works this scheme Co.313, Co.341, Co.350, 
and many others are grown. 

Dr. Jain. —Which is the main variety—the most popular variety? 

Mr. Sahay .—^We talre tlie advice of the Agricultural Department. 

Dr. Jain. —Same as the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Sahay .—There is no difference whatsoever. 

Dr. Jain. —As regards yield, has any increased yield been obtained 
through the efforts of the Co-operative Societies? 

Mr. Sahay .—The yield is reported to have increased considerably by the 
assistance given under the cane develoi>inent sclveme. 

Dr, Jam .—By how much? 

Mr. Sahay. —I could not tell you off-hand. 

Dr. Jain .—You say that “ part of the cost of the scheme is paid by the 
factory benefited by it I want to know a little more about it. 

Mr. Sahay. —Rs, 3,000 a year is paid by the factory and the rest about 
Rs, 6,000 by Government. 

Dr. Jain .—And the factories, you say, are represented on the Directorate 
of the Society. What exactly is the constitution? 

Mr. Sahay .—2 representatives of factories, 4 representatives of cane- 
growers and 4 Government officials. 

Dr. Jain. —Have there been any complaints about this constitution? 

Mr. Sahny .—Yes, two days ago for the first time. 

Dr. Jain.—Have you revised it? j 
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Mt. Sahay, —I shall revise it. The question is not of any practical 
importance whatsoever. The canegrowers have 4 representatives at 
present. 

Dr. Jain, —What is the nature of the complaint? Do they want more 
canegrowers ? 

Mr. Sahay. —They want more representation for factories. 

Dr. Jain. —And loss representation for Government? 

Mr. Sahay. —They have full confidence in Government ofiBcers. They do 
not like canegrowers to be there. At first they left the matter entirely to 
the Government servants concerned, but that would not have been possible 
under a co-operative organisation. One of them modified it to a claim of 
equal representation. There is no universal demand for it. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you any schemes for the utilisation of sugar excise 
fund? 

Mr. Sahay. —Quite a lot. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you feel that there is any scheme which you are not able 
to proceed with because of lack of funds; in other words do you really feel 
more need for money and if so for what kind of work? 

Mr. Sahay, —For the same kind of work. There are two kinds of co¬ 
operative societies, those that are subsidised out of this grant and those 
that are standing on their own legs, receiving no subsidy from Government. 
The second class of societies are doing very little for growing improved varie¬ 
ties. They are not, for instance, buying any improved seeds or arranging 
for bettor manure and things of that kind. They ought to do that. They 
cun only do so if they receive some sort of help from Government, They 
may be given a qualified agricultural inspector and subsidy for seed and 
manure. 

President. —Is it really then that thoy require some staff more than any¬ 
thing else? 

Mr. Sahay, —Some staff and subsidy. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you any figures of cost of cultivation? 

Mr. Sahay .—I have some figiires. 

Dr. Jain .—Can you give separate figures for separate areas? 

Mr. Sahay .—I have no personal knowledge, but I have been given some- 
figures. 

Dr. Jain. —By whom? 

Mr. Sahay, —By one of the Assistant Registrars. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the source of information? 

Mr. Sahay. —Local enquiry at Daurala. When I came here I came across 
this bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture where certain figures 
are quoted. I take it that you have seen it (shown). 

Dr, Jain. —No. 


President.^ls this area irrigated or unirrigated? 

Mr, Sahay ,—Partly irrigated and largely unirrigated. For the irrigated 
area the cost is as follows: — 


Ploughing . 



Rs. A. 

5 0 

when cane is taken 

Cost of seed 



. 15 0 

off; otherwise if 
after fallow, it is 
Rs, 10. 

Manure 

. 

. 

. 10 0 

(10 to 15 carts) 

Artificial manure 



4 10 


Irrigation 

, 

, 

. 11 4 
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J5r. Jain. —What sort of irrigation? 

Mr, Sahaij.—By baling water from a well. 

Hanga (4 times). 

Hoeing. 

Miscellaneous. 

Rent. 

Harvesting. 

Total . 

The average yield may he taken as 300 mannds per acre. 

Dr. Jain. —It is just a little over S annas per maund. 

Mr. Sahay. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —What about cartage? 

Mr. Sahay. —1 anna to 1 anna 6 pies for cartage. Therefore tho minU 
mum price must be 4 annas 3 pies. 

Dr. Jain. —Is any watching done here? 

Mr. Sahay. —Rerhaps it has been left to his family. 

Dr. Jain. —What about the interest on working capital? 

Mr. Sahay. —That has been included. I have sent a note on the interest 
factor. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you any idea as to the amount which these people 
borrow for cultivation? 

Mr, Sahay. —You cannot separate the amount borrowed by any culti¬ 
vator for the purpose of sowing sugarcane. The thing is mixed up with the 
rest of his borrowings. Nobody in tho world, it seems to me, can separate 
that. I have made a mention of that in my note. 

President. —AVhat is the average borrowing rate? 

Mr. Sahay.—24, per cent. 

President .—From the ordinary moneylender. What about tbo co-opera¬ 
tive .society? 

Mr. Sahay. —The borrowing rate is much less. It is only 9 per cent. Tho 
co-operative societies are dealing with a fraction of the cultivators. 

Dr. Jain. —Don’t you think that it has como down? 

Mr. Sahay .—I am afraid not. On that point I collected statistics fiora- 
about 500 cultivators. 

Dr. Jain. —In which area? 

Mr. Sahay .—In the Gorakhpur area. 

Dr. Jain.—This may not be tho rate prevailing in other areas. 

Mr. Sahay .—375- per cent, in the Mcervit area. 

President.—'We understood from Mr. D. H. Narang that ho had convinc¬ 
ing proof that a number of men in charge of co-operative societies were 
corrupt. 

Mr. Sahay. —He might have said so before the Board, but he did noli 
say that when I went to Basti in March. There have been instances of 
some of them being corrupt but thG.se men have been dismissed. It is get¬ 
ting less and le.ss. It is only a question of superior supervision. 

Dr. Jain. —That reminds me of the suggestion ,a!>ont the appointment of 
superior officers of Government, and tlio answer was that the District 
Magistrate was already there. 

President. —How many factories have you had dealings with? 

Mr. Sahay .—About 10 or iL 
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Prfsid^ni.—Aru iliM'c sociclios run by the I)ireotor of Agriculture oA the 
eame lines ns yours? 

Mr. Snhay. —Yes. 

TresMent. —You consult together and work on the same lines? 

Mr.' Sahny. — Yes. The staff below Us consist of one agricultural man and 
One ■'co-operative man. 

President .—Why ia it that the Work is divided between the two officers? 

Mr. Sahtiy .—iBocau.se the work is partly agricultural and partly co- 
oporaflve marketing. 

PTefident. —I still dbn’t ace why these experiments should be placed 
under tho Opntrcll of two different officers P 

Mr. Sahay .—Becanae it is too much for one man. 

Prestilf-nt, —What is the staff employed by each of these 21 societies? 

Mr. Sahay .—One inspector, 3 field men and 9 kamdars. 

Presidemt. —How do growers like the c;o-opcTative factory? 

Mr. Sahay.--X do not think it is of much advantage to them now'. But 
wdiou it was first started conditions were different. There wcrcs no sugar¬ 
cane rules, no excise ckity, and no regulations for the i)roteetiun of tho 
grower. 
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(4) Evidence of Mr. ]• ^IGAM, I.C.S., Director of Industries, 
United Provinces, recorded at Cawnpore on Tuesday, 
the 7th September, 1937. 

President. —Mr. Nigam, how long have you been Director of Industries? 

Mr. Nigam. —I took over in tho last week of April. 

President. —What exactly is your concern with the sugar industry p 

Mr. Nigam. —Just as with any other industry now that the sugar sec¬ 
tion of the Technological Institute has been taken over by the Imperial 
tJouncil of Agricultural Research. 

President. —Do you, for instance, take special interest in open pans? 

Mr. Nigam. —At tho moment the department is doing nothing specially 
for the open pans. 

President. —I sen the department sanctioned a certain number of loans; 
one was an advance to the Lucknow Sugar Mills. 

Mr. Nigam. —That was in 1922. 

President. —Has that been repaid? 

Mr. Nigam. —I do not think it has been repaid, at least most of it, hut 
I would like to, verify it before I can give you any deiiuite information. 

President. —And another loan of Rs. 1,20,000 to Sri Mahalakshmi Sugar 
Corporation ? 

Mr. Nigam, —Most of it has been repaid also. 

President. —That was given in 1924? 

Mr. Nigam. —Most of it has been repaid also hut 1 shall verify. 

President. —And some land was acquired for sullage? 

Mr. Nigam. —That was not actually required; the matter is under con¬ 
sideration of Government. 

President. —Does labour come under you? 

Mr. Nigam. —It does. ' 

President. —1 would like to hear what you liave got to say about labour 
conditions. 

Mr. Nigam. —Generally speaking, so far as sanitation and ventilation are 
concerned conditions are satisfactory. 

President. —I take it the factories are regularly inspected by your depart¬ 
ment P 

Mr. Nigam,, —Yes, 

Dr. Jain, —How often? 

Mr. Nigam.. —I can’t .say this has been very frequent as unfortunately 
we have not got a very big staff, but it is done at least once a year and 
there arc less complaints now with regard to the disposal j)f affluents from 
factories. 

Dr, Jain. —But .still a large number of factories are what may ho c.allcd 
considerably offensive? 

Mr. Nigam.. —We are recommending the use of deodorising chemicals 
and that is being taken up. Arrangements for drinking water are satis¬ 
factory and the sugar factories are taking a lead in the construction of 
quarters for their workers, hut so far as the number of accidents i,s con¬ 
cerned, I am afraid they are on the increase. For example, in 1936 tho 
total number of fatal accidents was 38 and of thoso sugar factorio.s wore 
responsible for 22. 

President, —AVliat kind of accidents? 

' Mr. 'Nigam. —A man falling down and getting burns and scars and so on. 

K 2 



Dr. -Jain. —T do not quite unJerstaiid why there should he more acrid- 
ents ill sugar factories tliari in other factories? 

Mr. 'Niqam. —It is difficult to give an exidanation but that is wliat the 
figures indicate. 

Dr. Jain. —You have already told us something about the labour condi¬ 
tions in sugar as compared to other industries. How do labour conditions 
compare, say, with cotton in Cawnporo and other placesP 

Mr. Niuam. —There arc less complaints in sugar than we have in cotton 
mills. 

Dr. Jain. —About bousing j(iou say they arc better. 

Mr. Ni/jam. —They do more in the matter of good housing conditions for 
their workers than other mills. 

Dr. Jain. —Ono coniiilaint of labour is that they are employed during the 
crushing season and then turned out. 

Mr. Nigam. —That is so. I have referred to that in my answer to ques¬ 
tion 26. 

Dr. Jain. —Is this complaint on the decrease? 

Mr. Nigam.-—! do not think so. 

Dr. Jain.~-Do you think wages are satisfactory for .skilled and iin- 
skilled labour? 

Mr. Nigam. —That is a very difficult question to answer, but as com¬ 
pared to other places I think there is very much to be said. 

Dr. Jain. —The comphunt in regard to unskilled labour is that they are 
paid less than they ought to be, but with regard to .skilled labour tho actual 
complaint is about the employment for a part of the season only. 

Mr. Nigam. —That is go. 

Dresident. —In answer to question 42 you say “ a list of open pan and 
kliandsaris in the United Provinces which is enclosed ”. I do not quite 
follow what your list represents. 

Mr. Nigam, —Tho.so arc the places where white sugar is made. 

President. —Ho you mean to say these are factories which come under 
the Factory Act ? 

Mr. Nigam.. —These are regi.stered as factories. 

President.—Aro all these working? 

Mr. Nigam. —They were supposed to he wojJ^^Jng at tho time I made my 
enquiries. This part of tho information is deriVed from the Sugar Techno¬ 
logist. 

President. —Don’t you have to inspect these? 

Mr. Nigam. —'J’ho Inspector of Factories inspects these and lie reports that 
all these factories are registered. 

President. —Registered as factories employing more than 19 persons? 

Mr, Nigam. —Yee. 

President, —Would you draw any distinction between open imn and 
khandsars p 

Mr. Nigam. —Not very much. 

President. —We were discussing the matter w'ith Mr. Srivastava yester¬ 
day and we arrived at some sort of distinction, that factories may be de¬ 
scribed as open pan factories whei-e there is mechanical motive power for 
ernsbing and also for centrifuging and khandsari.s in which only mechanical 
operation is practi.sed. 

Mr. Nigam. —T am afraid this distinction has not been observed. 

President.—You Lave given a list of 44. Has that number decreased 
in recent years. 

Mr, Nigam. —That is my impression. 
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Prcxiilcnt .—Wo have been told that a good many of these factories after 
the imposition of the oxoiso duty split up as far as possible in two com¬ 
ponents in order to avoid the duty. 

Mr. Niijam ,—That is what lias happened. 

President. —There must have been a reduction in the number of regis¬ 
tered factories for that reason!' 

Mr. Niijam.—Yes. 

President. —Have you got any figures? 

Mr. Nigam. —T can make eiiquirie.s and give you figure. 

President. —If you could give us some information as to whether the 
number of registered factories has docrea.scd during tlie last few years 
kindly make a note of that. 

Mr. Niginii ..—I will. 

Mr. Italiimtoola .—I suppose the factories of which you have given a list 
rvero all working on the 3()th Jane of this year, that is to say they were all 
working eve.n aftc'r the exeise duty came into force? 

Mr. Nignrn. —Yes. 

Mr. lluhinitooln. —So that the decrease you have to take into consider¬ 
ation will be decreased before that period. 

President. —Give it for seven years. 

Mr, Nignm, —Yes. 

President. —Your imiiression is that 44 worked last season. Perhaps you 
would verify that. 

Mr. Nigiim. —T will verify that. 

Mr, Itahimtuola .—Are there no khand.sari concerns using the khanchi' 
nictliod ? 

Mr. Nigam .—1 do not think so. All are n.sing rontrifugals. 

President. —In the course of onr tour we inspected some of the. khandsari 
concerns in Moradabad and it struck us that the conditions in which sugar 
wa.s made were to say the least very insanitary. If they come under the 
factory act they have to .stick to some sanitary rules? 

Mr. Nigiiin .—We gave a warning last .year. I agree with the impression 
you have formed that the conditions under w'hich khandsari sugar is mado 
is very unsatisfactory. 

President. —Can anything ho done? 

Mr. Nigirm .—Tlio only thing to do is to enforce the provisions of the law 
more .strictly, h^t unfortunately we have not got adequate staff to do that. 

President. —-In answer to question 43 you give an estimate of the cost of 
manufacture per ni.aund of cane crushed. I supyiose for estimates of cost of 
manufacture we may rely on Mr. Srivastava’s figures? 

Mr. Nigam. —Yes, that would be more reliable. 

President. —In your opinion the industry has a very gloomy future? 

Mr. Nigam, —That is my imiiression. 

I'resident. —Supposing the.se factories were exempt from excise, duty, say 
up to a limit of 50 men, do you think the industry can survive then? 

Mr. Nigam, —It will give them an impetus. Khan Bahadur Hadi has 
been working on this a great deal and he ha.s the impres.sion that if tho 
excise duty were removed it would be possible to revive tbe open pan in¬ 
dustry and he showed me a. lot of .stal.i.sties. 

President. —What are the possibilities of starting industrio.s which use 
a. considerable quantity of su.gar as raw material? 

Mr. Nigam .—I don’t think there is any very great possibility at Ihe 
jiresent moment. I am Investigating into the question further, but I can’t 
give you anything more than what I have already given you. 
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Prcuident. —Would you consider the possibility of inaniifactuTe of 
iyrups, fruit canning and that kind of thing? 

Mr. Nlcjum'. —At the jrresent moment the scope for it is not very great. 

Prf.side/nt. —You are not responsible for any of these statistics? 

Mr. Nigam. —No. I just made cnquirie.s. I cannot guarantee to their 
I accuracy. 

President. —Acreage figures are dime by the Agricultural Dispartment 
and you are not responsible for preparing these statistics. 

Mr. Niftan \.—No. 

President. —So we need not ask you any questions about that. 

Mr. Pahimtoohi. —In answer to question No. 14 (a), you have put the 
eanc criushcd in factories at 18 per cent, T suppose you have derived that 
percentage hy taking the actual cane crushed in vacuuni-pan factories. 

Mr. Nigam-. —^Yes. 

Mr. Efili-mtooln. —What about the open pan? Did you adopt the same 
method ? 

Mr. Nigejm. —T am afraid these estimates are not very accurate. There 
i.5 no very great s.yatein involved in collecting. 

Mr. Italiimtoola. —You don’t think that these are very reliable? 

Mr, Nignm. —No. 

Mr. Bahm.t(iola.^ln answer to question No. 23 you say a number of 
technical scholarships have been given. 

Mr. Nignm .-—Yes. 

Mr. Biilnrntonla. —What is the procedure? Do you select students by 
some sort of te.st? 

Mr. Nignm. —We advertise saying that the United Provinces Government 
is going to give so many so.holarsbips and the applicants come up. We sug¬ 
gest a certain number of industries iii the advertisement ihself and the appli¬ 
cants come up either for one of these industries or for something of their 
own. 

Mr. Itahim.tooln .—Do yon follow them up? What happens to them? 
!Are they emplo,yRd hy factories? 

Mr. Nignm -.—We keep a register and try to keep our information as up- 
to-date as possible. 

Mr. Bohimtnnla. —^What percentage Would you say are generally absorbed 
by the foctories in India ? 

Mr. Nigam-. —So far as these arc concerned, most people ^re employed. 

Dr. Jain. —^What is Mr. H. K. P. Varma doing who studied about the 
utilis.ation of molasses? 

Mr. Nigam. —I am afraid I can’t tell you, as I have not made individual 
enquiries. 

Dr. Jain. —Are all of them employed? 

Mr. Nignm ,.—Most of them are employed. : 

Pr. Jain .—None of them is unemployed. ‘ 

Mr. Nignm -.—No. 

Dr, Jain ,—To your definite knowledge? 

Mr. Nigan. — There is a register maintained in the Industries Department 
and we keep on writing to tho.so people from time to time. 

Dr. Jain. —Arc tlieso emplo,yed for the whole year round? 

Mr. Nignm. —Not neoes.saril.v the whole year round. A’llipn I say most of 
them are ptn|)Toycr(, there is no genera] complaint on their behaff that they 
are idle tor w'.ant of work. 

Mr. llnhimfogJa. —In answer to question 30 you say sweetmeat makers 
exist in the L'nited Provinces. 
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Mr. Niijam. —Halwai. 

Mr. ItahiiatijuUi. —-Do they ngt make other sweets? They may not bo 
making aceording to the modem method, hut still they must be manufactur¬ 
ing various kinds of sweets. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr, TinhUntonhi. —What about lozenges. 

Mr. Nir/aw .—Not much here. 

Mr. Itahimtiiola. —Did you get the figures given in answer to (juestion 43 
from Mr. Srivnstava nr were these obtained from an independent source? 

Mr. Jiifjam. —This figure was obtained from two sources. One was from 
Mr. Srivastava and the ot^er is the Teehnologieal Institute, Sugar Set^tion, 
formerly belonging to the Technical Institute. 

Mr. Itnhimtiinla. —Are these recent figures? 

Mr. yitjain ..—The Sugas Section was only transferred last year. It waa 
part of the TeKdmological Institute, United I’rovineos. 

Mr. E/jhimioithi. —Is it your opinion that the khandsari sugar has a 
special market of its own? 

Mr. A^ifjoTn.—It has at present a special market. 

Mr. Btihitntnola. —Is it duo to religious susoeirtihilitios? 

Mr. .A'/ixwi,—That is what I have said. There arc certain cla.sses of 
people who would tike to have the sugar made in this country and they 
believe that it is the genuine' sngar, 

Mr. llohimtdoln ,—^Wliut would yon })ut do*u as the normal eensumption? 

Mr. Niijam .—I couldn’t give you un answer at once. 

Mr. Rtikimtonla. —In, the next .sentem^- you say this Industry has a 
gloomy future. 

Mr. Niijiim .—This .sentimeilfc is not likeljt to last vcr.y long. 

Mr, Enhiintodlri ,—Whatever the price there is always a buyer. 

Mr, iViymm.—That sentiment is not based on reason. With further 
j)ropagamla it is not likely to lust very long. It is just a seutiment without 
any ground for it. 

Mr, Rahinttooln .—In answer to question 47 you say; “The eani-'-growcr 
has been affected more by over-production than the levy of the additional 
duty ”, By tlial you mean additional excise duty. 

Mr, Niiiiim .—Yes, 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—What do you moan by ovei-prodTietiou? Have you 
got any statistics? Have you ascertuined the production of sugar? 

Mr. Niuam. —.When I used tho word over-production, I used it in a 
general sens<!. Tho quantity manufactured being more or loss e(jual to tho 
quantity consumed there is likelihood of an over-production. It might ha 
modified. I don’t mean that there is actual over-production. There is a 
general belief that there is over-production. 

Mr. Ituhimtdola .—You liavo not gone into the matter in greater detail. 

Mr. iV'igum,—No. Some figures 1 have studied personally. I 'don’t 
think there is any ground for stating definitely that there is over-produc¬ 
tion. vSoiue time ago there was a general belief that thcro was over-produc¬ 
tion. 

I'ri'.iidrnt. —Tho belief was sufficient to .send down priec.s. 

Mr. —Yes the belief hud its effect. 

Dr. .frhii.—You say the stati.stie.s of gvi outturn are iiusatisfaetory. 

SfI, Ni(i<nii. —The.v are. 

Dr. Jirin.—Han an.vthing lieen done to improve them? 

Mr. yiijam .—That is a niatter for tU.e Agiieiiltural Departmeut. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR. 

Evidence of Messrs. S. LALL, Secretary, Education Department, 

S. M. DHAR, Director of Industries, N. BAKSHI, Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Societies, D. R. SETHI, Director 
of Agriculture, and L. C. KHANNA recorded 
at Patna on Saturday, the 11th September, 

1937. 

President. —Gpiitlcincn, you arc here to give evidence on behalf of the 
Covenimsnt of Bihar? 

Mr. Lfill .—On questions of policy only, but on most of the details the 
evidence will he the evidence of the heads of the departiiienta which are in 
Itouch with the industry. 

President. —1 may say that the atiswor.s given to onr questions are so 
elaborate and full that the Board will probably not require to go through 
most of tho questions again. The object of our questions is really to elnci- 
date any doubtful points and to rai.«e any new points that have occurred 
to us since. One of the most important matters that arises for the con¬ 
sideration of the Board is the cost of cultivation of cane by the average 
cultivator. 

Mr. Lall .—That has Ikjcu a problem which has been puzzling Government 
.and everybody. We liave different versions. The cultivators claim that 
nothing less than 8 annas would pay them ; others say it i.s 6 annas while 
others say 4 anna.s. The Imperial Coui\cil of Agricultural Ucscarcli ordered 
an enquiry itito the cost of cultiv.ation. I will ask Mr. Sethi to give you 
the results. 

Mr. Sethi. —The cost of cultivatiou of sugarcane enquiry was carried out 
for three years, 193-4, 19.35, 19.36 on the results of a large number of holdings 
in six villages in North Bihar where most of the industry is situated for 
which the coat of cultivation came to 3 annas 3 pies per maund, for plant 
cane. 

President. —On tho fields? 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. This figure includes cultivator’s own labour charges, 
his family labour and also interest on hi.s borrowings and allows for a very 
small depreciation on any immovable property that he may have. So wo 
have taken into consideration every possible item which enters into the 
cost of production of the crop; we have also taken into consideration the 
T'otation that, he practises and the loss wdneh he incurs from insect, fungus 
diseases or from floods, etc,, which reduce tho yield. And our figure for 
North Bih.ir came to 3 ann.as 3 pies per maund for plant cane. Tho figure 
for ratoon is 2 annas 5 pies. Tn the case of South Bihar where cane is 
grown under irrigated conditions. 

President. —What i.s the estimated yield in North Bihar? 

Mr. Sethi. —Tt varies from 240 to 270 maunds per acre; the average is 
'260. Tn the case of South Bihar where cane is grown on heavy land under 
irrigated condition, the cost of plant cane comes to 2 ann-as 10 pie.s as 
against 3 annas 3 pies in North Bihar. The average yield works out to 
403 maunds. 

President. —Am T right in thinking that the lower cost is due to higher 
yield ? 

Mr. Sethi. —Exactly, and in .suite of the fact that the cultivator in South 
Bihar has to pay' extra rate for irrig.ation. 

Ih. Jain. —^Vhat is the r.''.'’ge of variation? 
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Mr. Setht. —Frotn ,‘?27 maunds to 577 maniuls. Tn tho casp of ratoon the 
cost is 1 anna 5 pies and the average yield is 286; variation from 177 to 
525 niaunds. 

Pre-ndent. —There is one item in costing which I gather is not taken into 
consideration and that is what may be called insurance against abnormal 
season. The previous Tariff Board allowed 3 pies or some such figure on 
that account, not for ordinary fluctuations from year to year but for abnor¬ 
mal seasons owing to serious deficiency or excess of rainfall and so on. 

Mr. Sethi.—As it happens during this particular enquiry in one parti¬ 
cular year, 1934-35, we had serious flood.s, we had also the after effects of the 
earthquake and the yields were very seriously affected, and, therefore, I 
think when tho whole thing is statistically worked out the data they would 
have supplied would give a fairly accurate figure even allowing for those 
abnormal conditions, fn that year the cost of cultivation in North Bihar 
was the highest at 3 annas 8 pies, whereas in the subsequent years tho cost 
of cultivation in the second year carno down to 3 annas pies and the next 
year to 3 annas. 

President. —In tho course of our enquiry we have been obtaining evi¬ 
dence from as many cultivators a»s po.ssible and we shall probably compare 
those results with the figures supplied by large scale cultivators who employ 
hired labour. That is one line of investigation. The second is, from fac¬ 
tories who grow their own eane, to find out what their costs are and lastly, 
the results ohtainod on agricultural farms. We shall probably use these for 
purposes of comparison. We note you have given very interesting figures 
of CO, St on agricultural farms. 

Mr. Sethi. —With your permission I would like to make the point clear. 
The figures that I have given are figures from agricultural farms which 
are run as commercial concerns. Tliose farms belong to an Estate which is 
under tho Court of Wards at present and one of the conditions of starting 
these farms was that they should bo run on commercial lines. One has 
been running for .seven years now and I bave got detailed figures for these 
seven years as to tho cost of production of cane. We have produce^ cane 
at as low a jirice as 1 anna 10 pies per inannd taking into consideration 
all overhead charges, rent, depreciation, etc. In one year, during the 
earthquake year, when conditions wore abnormal the yields were low and 
the costs wont up and our figure came to 3 annas. 

President .—In working out the averages would you really include tliat 
yearf 

Mr. Sethi .—I think so because there are year.s when floods and pests do 
a great deal of damage and tho.se would be comparable to that particular 
year. 

President .—Would not damage done by earthquake be more than that? 

Mr. Sethi. —It would ho, but every field was not affected. In this case 
we have got seven years figure. 

President. —It was an abnormal year; would you not allow for an abnor¬ 
mal yearP 

Mr. Lnll. —Three years is not enough to give you a good average. 

President .—Would .you bo inclined to exclude that abnormal year and 
take an average based on the other six? 

Mr. Lall .—If we exclude that year the cost would come to very much loss. 

President .—On the other hand that miglit be taken as allowing for some 
insurance. I do not know how often you would expect an abnormal year in 
a cycle. 

Mr. TmV .—Once in seven years. Our weather cycle is seven years. 

Pre.ddenf.-—That fits in. We will consider that point as to whether that 
should be included or not. You don’t think that tho cost in that year would 
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bo so abnormal as to exohido it aHo(j;othor? Would tho loss by drought and 
Serious flood be approximately equal to that by earthquake)? 

Mr, LaU, —It would bo. The differonce is so little between the average 
price and the price in that year, 2-54 .annas against 3 annas, that the '46 
anna may be taken as compensating for a bad year in the weather cycle. 

Mr. Sethi. —We have taken the actual conditions and where there is 
stripping we have calculated the cost of fodder. In North Bihar when the 
cane is stripped, in return for labour the labourer takes the green tops as 
wages and wo have taken the value of these tops on the value of fodder in 
those localities. 

President. —Stripping if done comparatively early is an asset, but if it 
Ls done late in the season it is a liability? 

Mr. Sethi —That is correct. 

President. —So it is rather difficult to apportion it? 

Mr. Sethi. —That is right. 

President.—Ta interest on working capital included in that? 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes, hotli in the ca<se of the farm as well as in the case of 
the cultivator’s own field. 

T)t. Jain. —What average have you taken? 

Mr. Sethi.—I have not got the detailed figures with mo hut I shall be 
glad to supply the’~'. 

President should like to have figures on tlie same basis as tho 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Mr. Sethi. —Yos. 

President. —Have you allowed fqr depreciation. 

Mr. Sethi ,—Yos. 

President. —On implements and stock? 

ilfr. Sethi. —On everything. 

President. —On the question of transport of cano, that raise.s a good 
rnanv issues as to what should he taken as the cost of transport. The pre¬ 
vious Tariff Board took tho figure of 1 anna 6 pies which also included in¬ 
surance. Wo should not take insurance; if that has to be taken wo. shall 
take it separately. Therefore wo .would like to arrive at some average 
figure for cost of transport. Of course that is a difficult matter as it de¬ 
pends on how far cane is transported. I am speaking for tho moment of 
gate cano. 

Mr. hall .—From the interior to the weighbridge there may be a long 
load, as long as to the gate. 

President. —It may be. Generally speaking we b.avo been told that the, 
load to the weighbridge and to the railway .stations must be rather less than 
if the, cane goes direct to the factory. 

Mr. Dhnr. —It does not follow necessarily. 

President. —Sometimes gate cane eumc.s up from a distance of 20 miles. 
Conditions in Bihar may be different from what they are olsewhcre. How¬ 
ever your contention is that there is not very much difference between rail 
cane and gate cane in respect to the lead. 

Mr. jyjiar.—l have taken the average of 8 miles as tho lead. It works 
roughly to about IJ pies per maund per mile, or one anna from the field 
to the w'eighbridge. This is what is charged to the grower. There are, 
other factors such as railway charges and so on which the manufacturer 
pay.s. 

President. —The manufacturer pay.s rail charges and so on from the 
weighbridge to tho mill? 

Mr. TmU. —In sonje districts it is higher and it goes up to 2 annas in 
some cases. 
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PreMiivt .—Wo generally distinguisli between gate cane and rail eane 
"for the purposes of our investigation. 

Mr. Dhur, —Everywhere there is a weighbridge, and the cost of trans¬ 
port to the weighbridge or even at the gate roughly works out to one anna 
per maund. 

Fre,»ident. —What is the general condition of communications in Bihar? 

Mr. Lall. —Generally very poor indeed. 

Tresident. —Is it a fact that carts are not aljowod on metalled roads? 

Mr. Dluir. —It is so in North Bihar. District Board byo-laws prevent 
carts from going on the pucca roads. 

Prexidant. —What about South Bihar? 

Mr. Lull. —There is no re.striction. 

Mr. Dlwr. —The problem does not arise so intensively here becau.se wo 
have no intensive location of sugar f.actorics as we have in North Bihar. 
Road conditions are quite different here. 

President. —One tact which .struck us was the absence of lateral com¬ 
munications in South Bihar. 

Mr. Mar. —It is worse th.an North Bihar. In Bihar generally we have 
very soft earth and the Kucha roads are all full of dust. 

President. —It struck us that the metalled roads in South Bihar are 
rather better than in North Bihar. 

Mr, Loll.—There are no metalled roads. 

Mr. T)hnr. —Except one main road and even that they have not been 
able to maintain. 

President .—Communications are gonerally worse in North Bihar than 
South Bihar? 

Mr. T)tMr .—Yes, because there is flood havoc almost every year. 

President .—Is cane transported in any other way, say, by water to any 
■ extent ? 

Mr. Loll. —The Rohtas factory have got a ropeway. I think they also 
tried lorries. They transport their cane from a distance of 30 miles to tho 
factory. So far as waterwa.y.s are concerned, Rohtas factory are still trans¬ 
porting by canal from a distance of about 18 miles quite a large quantity of 
cane. There are also tramways. 

President .—What is the view of the Local Government about tramways? 
Do they encourage? 

Mr. LaU. —They do encourage. | 

President. —Are they in favour of it? 1 

Mr. L(dl. —They help to acquire land. 

Mr. nhar .—I do not know their recent policy. We did encniirage them 
at fir.st on ixmdition that they maintained the whole width of tho road and 
they took it over from the District Board and they ran their tramway in 
one portion and they had to maintain the other portion for other traffic. 

Mr. LaU. —Tho trouble has been with the District Board and not with 
tho Govorninent. The Lohat Factory complained that their tramways are 
alortg.side the road and that tlic District Board charges are so exorbitant 
that it didn’t pay them to maintain it. 

Mr. Dhar. —As far as Darbhanga was concerned I found they were 
against it. On this question of tramways, T find you are examining the 
Chairman of tho District Board of MozufFurpur, Mr. Chandareswar Prasad 
Narayan Sinha; he will he the best person to explain the position. 

Dr. Jain ,—Is he here? 
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Mr. Jjdll. —He is a member of the Assembly. He might give you some 
infonuatioi! a.s to the diffieultic.s between the Board and individual fac¬ 
tories. He has had some experience. I think he would give you some 
information on that point. 

J‘resident. —Do the factories bear the charge of transport by tramways? 

Mr. TaiU ,—The cost of transport is theirs. When once cane is delivered 
at tlie weighbridge, the factory has to bear the co.st of transport. 

Mr, Dhar. —Wo have not allowed for that in our general calculation.s 
for the reason that they are compensated by getting fresher canes and they 
are saved the dryage and they don’t go very far. We have not dealt M'ith 
tlie transi)Ort from the weighbridge to the mill, but it will be dealt with 
in the cost of manufacture. 

'J)r. Jain. —Mr. Sethi, you have given us tlie cost of cultivation for plant 

cano as 2 nnnas 10 pies and the average yield as 403 maunds for South 

Bihar. 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. 

Dr, Jam. —In the reply to the questionnaire by the Local Government 
it is said that the average yield for North Bibar is 250 maunds and for 
South Bihar 3S0 maunds. 

Mr. Sethi. —That figure is taken for the purpose of our forecast. 

Mr. Lall. —In all our statistics that figure has been taken. 

7)r. Jain,. —In North Bihar the two figures tally, but in regard to South 

Bihar there is a dilferenoe of nearly 50 maunds. 

Mr, Lall. —Our figures arc the figures which are taken whenever wc pre¬ 
pare our crop statistics. 

Dr. Jain, —Do I understand 403 maunds is the more correct figure? 

Mr, Sethi, —Yes so far as this particular area is concerned. 

Mr, Lall. —It depends upon the amount of sampling done. 

Ml, Sethi. —50 holdings in six villages in one district. 

Mr. Lall. —As a matter of fact I have got one comment to make on 
those figures of the cost of cultivation. In my opinion it is not enough, 

Alt. Sethi. —This question was very thoroughly discussed by the Iinj)erial 
Council and th.o Statisticians uerc very clear on this point that the figures 
they fixed on were the figures from whicl) they could accurately work statis¬ 
tically the data required. 

Air. Lall. —I doubt it. 

Air. Sethi. —That is the opinion of Statisticians. The figure of 350 maunds 
for South Bibar is an accurate figuie to take. 

Dr. Jain. —How was the sampling done? 

Afr. Sethi. —We went into the village and selected 50 holdings. It was 
'done for 3 years. 

Dr. Jain. —Was it a question of whoever agreed to give information? 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. 

President. —That is not scientific. 

Air. Sethi. —The random sampling of the holding was not scientific. 

President. —The system is all right. 

Air. Sethi, —Yes so far as details are concerned. We didn’t change, the 
holding from year to year. 

President. —I am thinking of the way in which you selected the holdings. 

Air. Sethi. —You cannot force a man if he doesn’t want to give hi.s 
holding. 

President. —Did it vary very much from the scientific random sampling 
which you would otherudse have worked? 
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ft/r. Srthi. —Tt would, because when you are doing random sampling, you 
pick up 3, 6, 9 and stick to that. 

President. —That is what ought to be done. 

Mr. Sethi. —In this paj'ticular case the man says: “ No, I refuse to sub¬ 
mit my holding to you for the next three years ”. 

President. —Could you not take like this—3, 6, 9 etc. ? 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes in some cases, but there wore certain, cases in which the 
man refused. 

President. —What would he the percentage? 

Mr. Sethi. —I am sorry I could not tell you. The yield of 350 maunds 
is not very far off. Take for instance last year. The average for those 6 
villages is as follows;—540, 340, 4C6, 314 and 431. So for our statistical 
purposes 350 maunds yield that wo have taken is a fairly representative 
yield for the wholo year in South Bihar where there are 150,000 acres under 
cane. 

Mr. Baksi. —On a point of information how was the land selected? 

Mr. Sethi. —Wo went to the village and decided on the question of hold- 
ing.s. To work out an actual average we have to take the whole area of 
different classes of laud, but in practice that is an impossibility. 

Mr. Khanna. —Year before last tho Imperial Council took up the ques¬ 
tion of soil survey and this very difficulty cropped up as to what was the 
random .sampling to be taken in conducting soil, surveys, whether we should 
take soil samt)les for about 50 or 20 miles, it was thought that the best thing 
would be to limit the distance, to 60 miles in tho first instance and then see 
for two or three years the result obtained and later on if experience sug¬ 
gests either to modify in favour of a very much narrower distance or of a 
longer distance for samples of soils. Similarly with regard to this enquiry 
if it were entirely to be random sampling, one would have to take not 50, 
but 5,000 holdings, hut in tho enquiry it was found that to begin with wo 
could take perhaps a smaller number of holdings, work out tho costs and 
comi)are the costs so obtained with tho average costs of a cultivator for 
the last 10 years either as reported by Governments or other local bodies. 
If those figures compare favourably, we could take these as representative. 
That work is being done by the Imperial Agricultural Council. 

Pesident. —No doubt the Imperial Council have expressed the value of 
such surveys. 

Mr. Sethi. —The figures have been worked out statistically by the Imperial 
Council’s Statistician.^. 

President. —Perhaps we might now pass on to the question of fair price. 
The previous Tariff Board taking 8 annas as tho fair price for tho sugar pro¬ 
ducing belt thought that it might fall to 6 annas. Actually I don’t think 
since the last Tariff Board reported, tho average price paid by factories 
has reached 6 annas. 

Mr. Lall. —I don’t think it has been reached. 

President. —Except at the end of tho season they pay a little more. In 
certain cases Re. 1 has been paid. 

Mr. Lall. —12 annas. 

President. —But 1 am now talking about averages. 4 annas 3 pies a 
maund would he a fair price. 

Mr. Lall. —Not Jess than that. I am not yet .sati.sfiod as to the cost of 
cultivation and I am still waiting to see further figures about the cost of 
cultivation. I don’t think anything less than 4 annas 3 pics would really 
meet the cost of cultivation. 

President. —That is the very minimum, 

Mr. Lall. —I should say that it is even low. To that figure has to ho 
added the cost of cartage. . 
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Mr. T>har. —In otlier words loss than 5 aimas does not really fully com¬ 
pensate the grower. 

President. —In the field. 

Mr. Dhar. —6 annas plus one anna would be a fair price. 5 anna.s might 
just compensate, but less than that it would not. 

Mr. Sethi. —Basing my figures on the figures of cultivation that I have, 

I consider that 4 annas 6 pies clear on the field is the absolute minimum 
price that he ought to get. That is the minimum price and not the fair 
price. 1 consider there is a big difference between the minimum price and 
the fair price. Fair price is the price that he ought to obtain on the basis 
of sugar recovery out of cane. Minimum price is the price which will give 
him a fair margin of profit over the cost of cultivation. I consider that 
4 annas 6 pies per maund clear on his field is the bare minimum price 

T)r. Join.—Bare margin of profit. It will just compensate him for the 
labour etc, and not allow him any profit. 

Mr. Sethi. —In my cost of cultivation I have taken his labour into con¬ 
sideration. If I take 3 annas C pies as the cost of cultivation and 4 annas 
1) pies as the minimum price, that allows him one anna a maund for a 
crop which keeps him engaged from 14 to 18 months. He has really lost 
two crops. This allows him on the basis of 250 maunds a profit of some¬ 
thing like Rs. lS-10-0 over a period o£ 12 to 14 months. That I think is 
a very low profit on a crop on which he has got to spend a lot of money, 

President. —While on this question of cost of cultivation there is one 
point I have omitted and that is the average cost of irrigation. That 
applies mainly to South Bihar. The canal rates seem to vary a good deal, 
but one has to take some sort of an average. In Mr. Sethi’s note he has 
given Rs. 7-8 on some canals, Rs. 12 on another canal and on another c;inal 
only Rs. 5, 

Mr. Sethi.—Yos. 

Mr. ImII. —Didn't you got a separ.ate answer that was given by the 
Industries Department? 

President. —I find a little difficulty in following the answers given by the 
other department. Mr. Sethi’s note is very plain. The note they have 
given is rather difficult to understand. 

Mr. Sethi. —May I explain the difference between the particulars that 
have been given by the department and the figures that I have quoted? 

President. —Yes, 

Mr. Sethi. —The canal that really counts in the case of sugarcane is the 
Sone Can.a1 in whose case 1 have said that the rates fire Rs, 12-0-0 [ler 
Bea.son. Now these rates are divided into two parts. There i.s wdiat they 
call the monsoon rate which is a pernmnont liability of Rs. 3-8-0 an acre. 
It i.s really the irrigation charge for irrig.ating rice, Wlien a cnltivator 
takes lca,se for sugarcane and does not vv.ant to pay for particular irriga¬ 
tion during the off season, he has to pay that Rs. 3-8-0 for which he gets no 
benefit. In addition he has to pay Rs, 7-8-0 to Rs, 8-8-0 for the off season 
irrigation which is really the sugarcane season irrig.ation so that the rates 
go up to Rs. 12. If ho wants to escape the kharif .season irrigation charges 
which are really for paddy then for off season irrigation he 1ms got to pay 
for each irrigation. The rate nor irrigation for W'ator from the canids 
varies from Rs, 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. When he gives four irrig.ation.s, he 
mav have to pay Rs, 10. In order to euRure that he gets the hot weather 
irrigation cheaper, he usually pays the'full rate, hut tho hot weather irriga¬ 
tion alone according to tho Irrigation Department for sugarcane is- 
Rs. 718-0 on an average. 

President .—Jt has been u, little, difficult to follow their answer. 

Mr. Sethi. —In the case of the Triboni canal they chaige only Rs. 5, 
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rre.sikhn(.—ln Cliat an important sngarcane growing area ? 

Mr. Sethi. —That is the north-west portion of the Chnmparan District. 
The canal irrigation has not been developed there, but they want to deve¬ 
lop that. Cane can be grown there successfully as it has been done in 
practically all over North Bihar. 

P'residenf.~We have to assume sortie average irrigation rate. The most 
convenient system’ would probably be to take the average of tho most 
iinpoftant canals on which sugarcane is actually grown. That will prob¬ 
ably be the fairest way of doing this. What about tho other canals? 

Mi", The other canal is the Dhaka canal. That has got very 

small irrigation. 

President.~Sarie canal is important. 

Mr. Sethi. —That is the most important. 

President.—M b. 12 would be a fair figure to take, 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. 

President.—1 do not know in the statistical enquiry conducted by the 
Imi>orial Council what they took for irrigation, 

Mr. Sethi. —We took the actual irrigation charge that was paid. In 
South Bihar it comes to Rs. 11-8-0 to Rs. 12. 

PTKsident.—lti North Bihar, moat of the crop is mainly unirrigated. 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. 

President. —Though a man may .sometimes use water from a well. 

Mr. Sethi.—In tho south of the Saran District a good deal of cane is 
grown under well irrigation. 

President. —And that is fairl.y extensive. 

Mr. Sethi. —Tho cost as I have said, when using bullock labour, works ou«t 
to Rs. ll-ll-C. 

President. —Is the bulk of tho crop grown without well irrigation? 

Mr. Sethi. —The major portion of tho crop is without irrigation. 

Prc.iident. —May we take North Bihar as mainly unirrigatod? 

Mr. Sethi.~'Exn<;t}y. 

President. —Is it more or less similar to the adjoining area in United 
Provinces vis., Gopukhpur.? 

Mr. Sethi. —Only part of it. South Gorakhpur is irrigated where they 
have heavy soil. 

President. —Actually the proportion is about two-tliirds unirrigated and 
one-third irrigated. 

Mr. Setht,. —In the area bordering on Terai where tho soil is light they 
do not irrigate. 

President. —As I mentioned Gor.akhpur I should like to ask you a very 
important point. Of course, we have to compare province with province and 
print:ipally United Provinces with Bihar. The other day wo wore examining 
Messrs, Begg Sutherland and Company who have factories in both areas. 
In the course of the examination, it came out that tho co.st of cane in Bihar 
factories was higher than the co,st of cane in United Provinces factories and 
the reason assigned by the representatives of the Begg Sutherland group was 
that the Bihar canc was more diseased than tho TTnited Provinces cane and 
therefore the sucrose oonteut was on an average less. The recovery rate was 
less. We know that the ret;ovory rate iir Bihar is .somowhat less than in the 
United Provinces. 

Mr. Sethi. —We havm worked out tho incidence of disease on cane in two 
ways. Dr. Haldane of Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Compan.y works out 
that the loss to Bihar amount.s to 80 lakhs a year. On the other hand wo 
have been keeping fairly comprehensive data at our research stations an¬ 
nually and w'c find that the loss works put to 14-8 lakhs on weight of cane 
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and 15 lakhs on sucrose. Hut this is a point to which I would not like to 
commit myself definitely at all because we have not really worked out the 
incidence of disease in any detail. We hope, now that we shall have ii 
small Entomological staff, to be able to carry out a detailed survey of the 
incidence of pests on cane to find out the exact loss. So far as recovery is 
conc.erned, I submit that it is not due to the cane that the percentage of 
recovery in Bihar is le.ss. The cane in Bihar is equally as good in its sucrose 
content as any in the United Provinces, It may be that the average re¬ 
covery of factories in Bihar is not good. 

President.—They rather attributed to the greater prevalenco of disease 
in Bihar as compared with Gorakhpur for instance. 

Mr. Sethi. —I am not prepared to accept that opinion because I consider 
that the incidence of di.soaae in Saran and Gorakhpur is about the same. 

Preadent. —Dr. Haldane’s figures rather support the conclusion'that the 
percentage of loss in Gorakhpur is rather less than in Bihar. 

Mr. Sethi. —It depends on how Dr. Haldane sampled the cane in Mar- 
howrah or how he gave instructions to his staff to sample the cane as it 
came along in carta. If one of the joints is affected, the whole cane is not 
all'ected. Of course if the whole cane is affected, it is certainly useless. 
But if one of the joints is affected, it is not going to seriously affect the 
recovery of sugar and it is quite possible with the factories in the United 
Provinces either the sampling was wrong or the conclusion of tho man who 
was sampling was wrong. As you know, statistics ore such that you can 
draw any conclusion you like from them. 

President. —I find that the average recovery rate for North Bihar is less 
than that for the Eastern United Provinces. 

Mr. Khanna. —Where we consider the comparison between parts border¬ 
ing on United Provinces and parts which belong to United Provinces wo 
must consider the irrigated and unirrigated eane. 

Prasidenf.—The comparison is between Eastern United Province,s and 
part of Bihar. 

Mr, Khanna: —In the case of unirrigated areas (where cane is irrigated 
only to a small extent) we find that it is not so much to the incidence that 
we attribute the low recovery. It i.s due in the first place to tho loss of 
moisture due to dryage because of the light soils which do not retain much 
of moisture towards the latter stages of tho cane crushing season and in the 
second place to the high fibre content of the cane. If we make a comparison 
between irrigated a;id unirrigatod cane, during the month of April, the 
difference in loss may amount to 12 per cent, in purity alone. 

President. —We are taking for comparison Gorakhpur which is mainly un¬ 
irrigated. 

Mr. Vhar, —I have an important factor to urge, in connection with re¬ 
covery, from the administrative point of view. 

Mr. Lall. —Is tho crushing season of the same duration? 

President, —It is the average for tfie whole season. 

Mr. I>har. —I have got .something to say from tho sugarcane adminis¬ 
tration point of view which has an important bearing on this question. We 
have eight inspectors, to see that tho raiyats are not cheated. Tlie lignro 
of recovery will go up or down according to the extent to which you get tho 
false or correct weight. 

President. —The recovery rates are averaged. 

Mr. Dhar. —They are taking extra cane and showing better recovery, 
AVe have got 8 inspectors and they have also 8 inspectors for twice tho 
number of factories. 

President. —They are cheating mere you mean? 

Mr. Dhar. —Yes, and therefore their recovery is more. 

Mr. Lall ,—They have admitted that. 
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Mr. 'iyhar. — T can prove on these figures with me. I have figures for 
four factories which are clearly cheating and which have been included in 
Mr. Srivastava’s calculations. 

President. —These recovery rates have to be accepted with a grain o£ 
salt in some cases. 

Mr. I)har .—In our ease the increase in recovery is -2 per cent, whereas in 
the case of the United Provinces it is "5 per cent. 

President. —Begg Sutherland’s who have factories in both areas are defi¬ 
nitely of that opinion. 1 may say that their dividends also support that 
conclusion. 

Mr. Dhar, —Yes, if more cane can be got for the same price. 

President. —Begg Sutherland’s are exempted from this charge. Every 
one agrees that the Begg Sutherland group is one of the few honourable 
exceptions. 

Mr. 'Dhar. —I am not quite prepared to say that. There are various ways 
by which the raiyats are cheated. There is one thing which we have been 
discussing, viz., dryage or loss in transit. To get over this, they make the 
purchasing agent responsible for the loss due to dryage in transit. The 
purchasing agent has to deliver at the mill the same weight of cane which 
he is supposed to have bought from the grower. There is loss duo to dryage 
in tran.sit and that loss is borne by the grower. These remarks apply also 
to Begg Sutherland group to a certain extent when they deal through a 
purchasing agent. 

President. —Bogg Sutherland’s run their factories on similar lines in the 
two provinces and they have made the comparison. 

Mr. Sethi. —So far as the losses due to insect pests are concerned I am 
prepared to accept the statement of Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company 
that the losses are great. There is no doubt about that. But what is the 
extent of the loss I am not prepared to say anything on that point at pre¬ 
sent hut it is true that the incidence of pests on cane crop is definitely on 
the increase. 

President. —Another suggestion has been made that there may bo .some¬ 
thing in the question of land tenure. The raiyats in the United Piovincea 
have a greater incentive to better cultivation under their system of land 
tenure. 

Mr. La.ll. —Here we have zamindari system. I think in the Gorakhpur 
area also they have the same system. 

President. —Only in part of it. The majority of the Gorakhpur area I 
think is on 30 years settlement. 

Mr. Ijoll. —A.ssuming that Gorakhpur is not permanently settled, I do 
not know whether the system of land tenure has anything to do with the 
method of cultivation. The only difference is that the zamindar’s rent to- 
Government i.s fixed for ever, but the zamindar cannot enhance the rent 
of the raiyat except under conditions laid down in the Act. Once a settled 
raiyat occupies a land, he acquires occupancy right. The landlord cannot 
do anything ggainst the law. I don’t think that tenancy system has any¬ 
thing much to do with the method of cultivation, but I am not a revenue 
expert. If you want evidence on that point, you would have to ask a revenue 
expert. 

President. —I don’t think that it is a point which we need pursue further. 

In answer to question 7, you have given us some remarks on the question 
of overproduction. The factories started late and the crushijig season went 
on for a long time. There was a large surplus and so on. Can you give 
us an estimate of what the surplus was? 

Mr. Dhar .—I can send it later. (This was supplied later in the day.) 

President. —Would it be 35 per cent.? 

3Ir. Seihi. —That i.s fairly accurate, 
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Vrf.ndeni. —Is it the siirrie for North aiul Soutli Bihar? 

Mr. Si'.ttii. —Vcs. 

rrruidcnt.- l gather that iu South Bihar the question of eaiie being left 
Btanding did not arise. 

Mr. Sftlii. -It was left standing in iiarts of Shahabad district 

Mr. The Deliri factory came to tlie roseue of tho groweis. It eon- 

tinued eriishiag for a jiretty long time and that tt)ok off a g<iod bit of tho 
Burplus cane. 

Mr. Sethi. -According to my estimate the total estimate of tho surplus 
was 27 lalth.s of rnaunds. 

rrcsHlont. liow was tliat distributed between North and South Bihar. 

Mr. Sethi. —North Biliar carried something like 21 and South Bihar 
b laklis. 

Mresident.- Ia tlnit in proportion to. tho actreoge? 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. There was particularly in one area in Blmgalpur and 
Purnca fKdween 5 to 0 lakks of rnaunds. 

Mr, Dhur. —Tho estimate of surplus according to the Collector of MuKaflar- 
pur is ;«) lakhs of rnaunds: 9 to 10 lakks in Darhhauga whifli includes 
a part of Bhagalpur. The total is iiuieh more than that. 

Mr. TaiII.~As a matter of fact tho factories crushocl 28 per cent, rnoro 
tluin they did last year. 

Mr. Dhai'. —Many of them removed their canc and .start'd growipg other 
crops, 

rresiilc.iit. “The .samo diiriculty arose in United Provineos. 

Ml'. JmII. —Wo have really uo aecurato figures. 

Mr. Sethi.-(.hi tlie I Hli April it was reported tp tlie Commissioner that 
in tlie Tiihut Division there was a surplu-s of some M lakjis of rnaunds. 

Vrenident, —With a reduction in aercr^o of 30 to 35 per cent, is tliero 
likely to be a surplus of cane in the coming season? 

Mr. Lall. —It depends on when the factories start their crushing and how 
long tliey work. 1 am tokl that the factories aro tliinking of stiirtii\g hito 
tills ycaw. And then it dciionds .also on the minimum price that ib fixed, if 
the iiiiiiimum fixed is higli they will stop early and it is very diliicult to 
say whether there will bo a surplus or shortage. If conditions are normal- - 
last year wa.s not normal and the year before last thero was a sluirtago of 
pane—'if there is a high niiiiimuni. price and if tlie factories start cm,siring 
late, it may bo that all tho cane crop ina.y not bo t^eu. Gur prices have 
remained very low and tlio growers will try to sell to faetori(j«. That Wiis 
the trouble iu South Biliar. There, should have beou no surplus at all: but 
the growers gave up making gur and they all rushed to the factories and 
that was the rca.son why there was a heavy .surplus. 

President. —Is there any gur manufactured in North Bihar? 

Mr. Loll. —Only in very small quantities. 

Mr. Bhar. —With tho present sugar prices and tho excise duty, tho margin 
to, tho manufacturers is so little that therg is danger of their starting lato 
t^s year in order to get high rec-ovoiy, and if they do .so there will again be 
somo trouble. 

Ffesideiiit. —All Ibis rather loaiLs to tho very important cjuc.stion of zoii- 
iijg I do not know how far you can talk on that subject. I.s tho matter 
under consideration? 

Mr. TmU .—On this question of zoning I can give you. information about 
what We have done so far. 

President .— It lias been suggested that by tho successive reduction in 
•the price of ciiiio aetiiiilly the factories did pretty well?. 

Mr. Lidl.-^l think they did. 
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President .—That actually the reduction' in the price of oanc compensated^' 
them for the extra exercise duty, 

Mr. Lull .—The extra excise duty was borne by the grower. 

Mr. Phwr .—I would qualify that slightly. With the increase in the excise 
duty prices did not go up; that being .so the factories had very little margin, 
and therefore ultimately we had to reduce the price of cane otherwise 
factories could not possibly have boon able to work and w© distributed the 
Ibss in that way between the factory and tiie grower. 

Mr. Loll. —Mr. Dalinia’s factory at Rohtas probably incurred a loss to¬ 
wards the end as they wanted to close down but continued crushing at tho 
instance of Government. A special appeal was made to them and they agreed 
to carry on for another fortnight. All factories did not keep on crushing. 
Some went on crushing only till they found that they could not make any 
profit. The Hohta.s factory and some others continued very late. 

Mr. Phar .—If wo had not given this reduction and the factorie.s had closed 
after the normal period, We would have lost a couijle of crores of maunds of 
sugarcane. We were suffering from another disadvantage. At that time 
onr prices vvere higher than in United Provinces and 30 lakhs raaunds of cane 
which goes there stopped going there. 

President .—JLet u.s pass on to the question of zoning. 

Mr. LoU.—l will toil you what tho tentative proposals are. These pro¬ 
posals are under di.scussion with the United Provinces Government. Tlio 
whole trouble is that at pre-sent we find that factories have been encouraging 
cane cultivation ail over, not necessarily near tho factories but far away, and 
they are going furtlier and further afield because they think that if they get) 
cane grown op virgin soil they will get better cane and better recovery. This 
process has continued to such an extent that there will bo a surplu.s and the 
growers will be hard hit. To got over this the only thing to do is to have 
some sort of planning for cane cultivation. This will be to the benefit of the' 
industry as a whole. There ore three ways in which planning can be done; 
the first method of planning would be to take over the whole marketing of 
cane by some agency which would be either Government or a board run by 
Government, consisting of Government ropre.sentativos, repro.sentatives of 
growers aitd sugar factories. No purchases will be made by a factory except 
through the marketing board. This method was adopted in Bihar and worked 
with very great success during the earthquake, A number of factories were 
badly damaged and could not cru.sh and there was a large quantity of surplus 
CJvne. Government set up a marketing board which took over the surplus 
and by this mcams the price wliich the grower got was a little over 4 anna.s. 
.We know that if the marketing board had not been established the cane 
grower would have had to sell his cane at 2 annas a maund. The second 
method is by zoning and the third method is by compulsory bonding,. The first 
method would mean a very heavy cost to the industry. We will have to 
organise a complete staff for all factories and take charge of a very big organi¬ 
zation. There may bo complaints against government servants just an there 
are complaints against the factory .staff. I think most of the factories would 
not rely on Government staff and they would have corresponding staff of 
their own to check what the government staff was doing. This would mean 
a certain amount of duplication of staff and heavier cost to factorie.s. So- 
the first method is not considered fea.sible. As to the second and third alter¬ 
natives, the second i.s certainly more difficult to work. As regards tho third 
alternative there is one important objection with compulsory bonding you 
are leaving the factory to bond wfth any grower it chooses and there is 
danger of corruption. Therefore if you really want to protect the grower 
you have to fall back upon the second alternative, namely, zoning. This 
was considered necessary long go. The previous Tariff Board considered the- 
possibility of zoning. The objection to it is that you are leaving the grower 
at the mercy of a single factory. The an.swer to this main objection ia that 
even if yon do not have zoning yon arc as a matter of fact leaving the grower 
at the mercy of tho factory because what these factories arc doing is to have 
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a private “ gentleman’s agreement ” among themselves which amounts to 
zoning. They fix areas for themselves by agreement and undertake not to 
go into each other’s zones. We have had complaints from growers that if 
one factory stops crushing the other factory refuses to take their cane saying, 
“ we have come to an agreement with this company not to go beyond a parti¬ 
cular border 

Mr. 'flhar. —There was one area which was developed by one factory and 
then suddenly came to a sort of zoning arrangement and the factory which 
took over said “ we won’t take your cane, we have got cane in another 
zone ” and in this way we lost about 5 lakhs maunds of cane last year. 

Mr. Lull. —In the earlier stages of the industry zoning by private agree¬ 
ment was very rare—only Begg Sutherland and Octavius Steel did it—but 
it is spreading very rapidly. Every factory has zoning and the growers are 
being left at the mercy of the single factory. From the agricultural point 
of view, as Mr. Sethi says, the grower can get a very much higher yield 
provided he has more money to invest on his land, if he can manure it and 
got proper seed. Formerly sugar factories used to give advances but with 
the oxp.msion of the sugar industry and expansion of sugar cultivation they 
are not doing so because they do not know that they are going to get the cane 
and they are not certain whether they will take it. If factories were en- 
couragnd to get zones, they would try to take cane from that zone and will 
try to develop that zone so that they may not have to go further afield : most 
of the cane would be gate cane and that would prevent unnecassary loss in 
railway traffic. If we are going to have zoning we must see that the grower 
is adequately protected. The protection to the grower is that we must make 
sure that every bit of cane that the grower grows within tho zone is taken by 
the factory. If we can’t guarantee that all his cane will be taken and give 
the grower the right to sell whatever ho has, he will be helpless because he 
will not be able to sell to otfier factories. 

President, —We were told by one honest cultivator in the Punjab that 
“ we try to pass off diseased cane to factories because they try to do us ” ! 

Dr. Jain, —In United Provinces it was the other way: they said that the 
cultivator hardly cheated. What about Bihar? 

Mr. Loll. —We say that in Bihar if the cultivator is (;heating he is more 
sinned against than sinning. They are too weak against the mills. 

Mr. Mhar, —There is what they call “home convention’’ by which the 
railways help the factories in forming zones, 

Mr. Loll. —The railways referred the matter to us last year and the reply 
that we gave was that they should not have “ home convention ’’ without the 
approval of the district sugarcane committee. Wo have got to seo what pro¬ 
tection we can give to the grower. The first point that arises is, .should we 
give the factories 75 per cent, zone as was suggested by the Sugar Committee 
or a smaller percentage. In Bihar we have not got any accurate survey of 
cane areas and it would he rather risky to take 75 per cent.; we have thought 
that it would be better that a smaller percentage, viz., 60, at least for some 
years will be necessary. The factory has to give an estimate of its cane re¬ 
quirements for the following season before the planting season commences, say 
about October. That estimate will have to be checked and then that factory 
will he given a zone for its requirement. In some area it may not be possible 
to give a zone as there are too many factories close to each other. If we 
give a zone at 50 per cent, of its requirements then we require a factory 
to maintain a register of all growers within that zone. In this register 
they will have to enter the names, etc., of all growers and members of cane- 
growers’ co-operative societies within the zone. If they do not regi,ster their 
names the grower or the co-operative society will have the right to go to the 
Collector who can order the factory to enter the name in the register. If 
co-operative societies are formed within the zone the factory must buy cane 
from that .society. 

President.~T>i) the two things go together. The Co-operative Societies 
and the zone, arc they indispensable P 
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Mt. Lall. —Not indispensable. We Vioixi that the Oane-growers’ Oo-oper«i' 
tive Societies will succeed but on thin Mr. Baksi will give you more informa¬ 
tion. They are cei-tainl 3 ' promising but we cannot be too sure how far they 
will develop. If thei' don’t succeed, the factorie.s can go to individual 
growers. At present there is a tendency on the part of factories not to have 
anything to do with Co-operative Societies. It is very easy for them to 
say that these Co-operative Societies are unbusinesslike. But when you are 
organising supply from raiyats to the factory on such a large scale some 
mistakes are bound to occur. Even the best agents make blunders. That 
cannot therefore he a reason for not dealing with Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Bak.n. —Excc))t in one area there is no complaint—not a single one. 
Infact we have got very good chits from Managers of Octavius Steel Company 
and Begg Sutherland and Company. 

President. —^When you say tho factory have to give their requirements, 
will the price of cane be fixed at that time? 

Mr. Dhar. —No. The price of cane will have to be fixed when the season 
comes up. 

President. —When will that be? 

Mr. Dhar. —Just before the commencement in October. 

President. —In tile course of our enquiries we have been told that in 
some parts of the country factories enter into agreements with the raiyats 
for the supply of cane at a definite rate. 

itir. Lall. —Most of the agreements are that they will buy at the minimum 
rato. 

President .—They have a general idea that it depends upon the price of 
sugar. Are you going to have an absolute minimum based on the cost of 
cultivation? 

Mr. Dhar. —Government have not come to any decision. We are having a 
joint discussion with the United Provinces to arrive at an absolute minimum 
and then a scale. 

President. —One point that .stniek u.s was during the course of our enquiry 
about the minimum price, that the same price was being paid for good, bad 
and indifferent cane. 

Mr. Lull. —That is a great drawback and nothing extra is provided for 
the early and late varieties. 

Fresidcat.—There is no incentive to the raiyat to grow better varieties 
of cane from that point of view. 

Mr. Lall. —Provision has been made in the bill for giving a premium for, 
early and late varieties. 

President. —Even now there are some factories which give bonus. 

Mr. Dhar. —Yes, 

Mr. Sethi. —Only from this year. They used to pay an anna premium 
before the minimum price came in for Co. 214, an early variety. The 
moment the minimum price came in, they .stopped paying premium. They 
wore all anxious to get 299 and 281 grown, but they were not prepared ti» 
pay any premium. Early varieties are inherently low yielders. Last year 
they had no alternative, but to pay a imemiura to get these varieties grown, 
otherwise the cultivator refuses to grow them as it doesn’t pay him. 

President. —Wo have been told that the practical objection to this bonus 
system is due to the difficulty in di.stiuguishing the different varieties of 
cane. 

Mr. Sethi. —That point lias been mooted in the case of one particular 
variety which is a late variety, Co. 331. We have not decided whether it 
should he distributed on a large scale. ■ So far as the early varieties are 
coiu-erned, there is no difficulty in distinguishing them. When the zone 
comes—wo have details about the land cultivated by each cultivator'—it 
would not be difficult to make arrangements to have the early, mid-season 
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and late cane in such a manner that the factory gets a regulax supply out 
•of the zone of all the varieties for the whole season. 

Mr. La])L. —There is one thing about zoning. The factory will have to 

deal with the .grower. It can promote different varieties to suit its own 

wason. Now when they are buying at random, it can’t do .so. 

I’roiident. —Another suggestion that has been made to us in regard to 
the bonus system is this. It is all very well for early varieties, but it is 
much more difficult in getting the raiyat to bring the late Variety without 
mixing it. 

Mr. Sethi.. —The industry has not made up its mind with regard to the 
late varieties. There aie certain early varieties such as 313 which carry 
on fairly late in the season. 213 carries up to 20th April, but the industry 
has not mado up its mind whether they really want a variety which will 
really carry thorn right into the middle of May. lUie research workers are 

absolutely in the dark whether to work on that line, but we are carrying 

on in tlie hope of producing a universally late variety—1 am very doubtful 
about it myself—which will oarry the crushing season right into the middle 
of May. 

President. —They are all agreed about the early variety. 

Mr. Sethi. —Not only agreed, hut they want it and they encourage as 
much as they can. 

President. —Do you think it is really an advantage to extend the crush¬ 
ing season to May? 

Mr, BHar. —If they could get a good recovery, the factories can. work 
for a pretty long time. 

President.'—It may bo unfortunate to the grower, because ho will have 
to keep tho crop .standing for a very much longer time. 

Mr. Sethi. —That is exactly where the bonus comes. Late varieties are 
inhorently heavy yielders and early varieties are inherently low yielders, 
bub the time factor will have to bo taken into consideration, because in 
the one case tho cultivator will probably have to keep the cane standing 
for anything from 4 to 6 weeks longer than the mid-season cane. 

President. —Thoro is a definite danger that tho raiyats will keep their 
cane standing after the period of maturity. 

Mr. Setid. —That danger would exist if we have no control over the 
supply of cane. 

President. —Therefore zoning system is necessary for that purpose. 

Mr, Sethi. —Yes. With your permission I should like to emphasise the 
question of the zoning purely from the point of view of protection to the 
industry. If we visualise that protection, will never come off, it does not 
matter what you do. You can allow the cano to bo grown as it is being 
grown at present, but we hope tliat protection at some future date would 
oome off and that tho sugar industry in India should be able to stand on 
its own legs and compote with Java sugar and be able to export sugar to 
■other countries. If that is assumed, it is very es-sential that the agricul¬ 
tural side of the problem which in my opinion is the only problem of the 
industry should bo attended to. Ways and means must be found to in¬ 
crease the yield and to improve the quality of cane. I cannot .see how thi,si 
can ho done except through zoning. Each factory area requires anything 
from IJ to li lakhs of rupeo.s every year for manure and better cultiva¬ 
tion. I don’t think that any agency, whether Government or Co-operative 
i.s in a position to advance every year money to the extent of Rs, 40 to .50 
lakhs which will enable the cultivators to improve the cane within the 
next 5 years so as to bring tlie yield of cane from 250 maunds to 500 
maunds per acre. 

President. —And double the present yield. 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes with an additional cost of R.s. 20 to Rs, 25 an acre. 

Presiderit. —What difference will that make in the price per maundP 
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A/r. Se.flri. —It will liring down the, ctwt of procluctioi) from 3 annas 
6 pit'8 to roughly 2 aiinas 5 pies a maund. 

Mr. ImU .—There is likely to be 'a saving in transport. 

Mr. Srthi. —Faetories are in a position to advance money. It is very; 
ca.sy for th(^m to recover it from the citltivator. 

Mr. LaU. —The cultivator will bo bound to sell that cane to the factory. 
Any other factory coming and poaching will be liable to prowicution. 

President. —Another factory will come and reap the benefit. Very often 
the cultivator will not only sell it to another factory but will not repay the 
atlvance. 

Mr. Sethi. —The factories at present only pay a large sum of money in 
the shape of commission to the so-called comrai.ssion agents but also incur 
a good deal of expenditure on railing their cane from areas which are 
situated at a distance. If controlled zones are brought in both the com¬ 
mission agent and the exjjendituro on the railway freight arc, eliminated- to 
a large extent. 

President. —T do not know what the railways think about it. 

Mr. Lall. —They may oppo.se it. 

Mr. Dhar. —They are satisfied on the ground that a certain amount of 
siigar industry is better than no sugar industry. 

Mr. Sethi. —The factories would only bo too glad, hnt they are not sure 
whether another factory next door to them will not come and buy that cane. 

President."In some parts of India this congestion of factories does not 
exist. We have visited the factories. We know of a factory which gives 
advances to the extent of Rs. 3 or lls. 4 lakhs every year and it has had 
no bad debts and this practice has been going on for 10 or 15 years and 
during this long period no bad debts have been incurred. It i.s rather an 
interesting o,viden<’e. 

Mr. Baksi ,—So far as credit facilities go, Co-o^erativo Societies may not 
be able to finance tliem, hut if there is an assurance of repayment, there 
would be no difficulty in raising from private sources oven 10 times the 
capital. 

President. —If money is advanced to Oo-operativo Societies, it will have 
to be re<’overe<l by faetories. 

Mr. Baksi^ —^We make our own recoveries. 

Mr. Dhar, —Provided we are sure of supplying cane to the faetories. 

President. —Wonld you get payment from the factories? 

Mr. Baksi. —Yes, While distvi'buting money to the raiyats, we deduct 
the money due to the Soc'iefHes. Out bt the Government of India grant we 
made advances and wo realised every pie. 

Mr. Sethi. —My .sugge,stion was that if zoning didn’t come into force, it 
could not ho done. Protection to a Oo-operative Sex^iety without zoning is 
also possible. 

Mr. iDliar. —By bonding. 

Mr. Baksi,—Ks a matter of fact in North Bihar, even if we hand the hill, 
through it would not be possible to have a reserved area, or bonding, in the 
ca.se of several factories in Ba'ran District, at least for .some time. The 
(luestion arises liow co-operative organisation is going to be facilitated and 
protected in suoh areas. 

President.- —There comes the question of free area. 

Mr. Ijoll. —We cannot fix a zone which will give the factories their full 
requirements. Therefore there must be a free area. 

Mr. Dhar. —In some area it is not yet po.ssib!o to have a proper zone. ■ 
In those cases it is proposed that 70 per cent, of the supply will be bonded 
It is an arrangement which will be binding on the parties concerned as an 
alternative to zoning. 
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Mr. IaU. —Even in the case of SKjne we provifle for bonding. In a free 
area you must bond for 50 per cent. If there is a zone the factory must 
have a definite supply of 05 per cent. If there is ne zone, it must liavo a 
bonded .supply of 70 per cent, so that the amount of Itushki cane which is a 
source of danger will be reduced to 30 or 36 per cent. 

Dr. Jain. —Why is it called Kushki cane? Kushki means dry. 

Mr. Seihi. —In tlie one case money pas.ses and in the other it doesn’t. 

Dresident. —Begg Sutherland gave evidence. We discussed with them 
this question and wanted to know how they .stood with regard to this busi¬ 
ness. They said “ if we are going to have bond cane, we will agree to take, 
but we will want to know what the price is going to be ”. 

Mr. Dhar. —First cla.ss factories are now bonding. In spite of the defects 
of bonding, they have stuck to thorn .so far. 

DrenidenJ, —They will have to bond tlieir cane to November or Decem¬ 
ber for more than a year ahead. No body knows what the price is going 
to he. 

Mr. Lall. —^Glovernment will declare an absolute minimum. After all, 
the scale depends on the price of sugar. So if the absolute minimum is 
known, then there should be no difficulty. 

1‘remlent. —Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company raised this point. It 
is important from the grower's point of view and from the factory’s point 
of view. 

Mr. Lall, —An absolute minimum -should be declared. It may be lowered 
after 5 or 6 years, if the cost of cultivation goes down. But it must remain 
for some period of years. 

President. —You have also mentioned the question of Java. Do you think 
that it would ever be possible to got down to the Java level of cost of 
cultivation ? 

Mr, Sethi. —No, for the simple reason that our conditions are quite 
different from those in Java, 

President. —We have been told recently that the cost of production of 
cane in Java is about one anna a maund. 

Mr. Sethi. —That may be so. I am not prepared to question that. Both 
their season and their climatic conditions are very much more in their 
favour. 

President. —You have raised the point that the sugar industry should be 
able to .stand on its own feet. If Java has been able to produce cane at 
one anna a maund, how is the industry in India to do it? 

Mr. Sethi. —If Java does not sell in ports in India below Es. 3-8 a maund, 
I think we can fairly closely roach that figure. 

Dr, Jain. —How? 

Mr. Sethi. —As the efficiency of factory increases and as tho agricultural 
efficiency also increa.ses, we should be able to produce sugar at Es. 3-8 
csc-faotory. 

President. —Sugarcane represents 60 per cent, of tho cost of sugar. Tho 
main onu.s is on the cane. Taking reasonably efficient factories, there is not 
so much scope for reduction in cost in tho future as there was in the past. 

Mr. Sethi. —If you take the original figures, before protection came in, 
recovery in Bihar was 7 per cent, and the yield of cane u.sed to be about 
150 maunds per acre. Soon after protection with the new varieties of cane, 
the recovery rose to S’2 or 8'3 per cent, and the yield of cane came to about 
220 or 230 maunds per acre. The percentage of recovery is increasing. 
Last year’s average was 9'27 from the same cane. It is true that we can¬ 
not recover 11-5 or 12 por cent, as Java doo.s. We have not got the cane 
to-day. We do not know what the future holds for us. We may find 
the cane tomorrow. I have got a large number of new seedlings and more 
.will be produced in the years to come. 
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President. —^The average for the last season for all India was 9’4 per cent. 

Air. LaU.—Yea. 

President, —You speak about the improvement in yield. What about tho 
irnpix>vemerit in sucrose ? 

Air. Khanna, —That will improve with the selection of varieties. Manu- 
riul treatment will add one per cent. Wo have no experiments in progress 
with the object of incroa.sing the percentage of sucrose but it is possible 
that we may, by crossing certain types of noble cane with the improved 
varieties, increase the sucrose percentage to 18 per cent, in juice which will 
give ns a sucrose content of 14 per cent, in cano and will raise the factory 
recovery ultimately by 2 per cent. I do not say that we will be able to 
discover that cane tomorrow but I do say that it is within the realm of 
possibility within the next 5 or 6 years. 

President. —Have you any possibilities of discovering a. wonder cane like 
P.O.J. 2878? 

Air. Khanna. —We can go up with the present varieties to 11 per cent, 
or 11‘2 per cent, in the mid-season. 

President. —Do you mean all season recovery? 

Air. Khanna. —If we get an early variety which will give a recovery of 
10'4 per cent., if we have a mid-season variety giving a recovery of 31'2 
per cent, and ultimately if we get a late variety which keeps up the recovery, 
we will soon have a recovery of 11'2 per cent. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you say that yon cai\ reduce the price of sugar to lls. 3-8? 

Air. Khanna. —Yes, it should not be impossible. 

'Dr. Jain. —How would you distribute that over cane and cost of manu¬ 
facture ? 

Air. Sethi. —That is rather a difficult point. The manufacturers’ costs 
have been anything from 14 annas to Ks. 1-4 including depreciation and 
interest. I shall not mention tho source of mj; information. That has been 
given to me confidentially. There .are factories in India whose costs of 
manufacture come to 14 annas a inaund. 

Air. Dhar, —I am prepared to challenge that. I am sure some exploita¬ 
tion is going on somewhere. 

Dr. Jain. —It is inconceivable that it will be only 14 annas. Let us now 
get down to the point of cane. With a recovery of 11 per cent, how many 
maunds of sugarcane would you require? 

Mr. Sethi. —9 maunds. 

Dr. Jain. —At what price? You say that 5 annas should be the minimum, 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes, minimum price. When tho cost of production comes 
down to 2 annas 5 pies a maund, it is only then that this is possible. 

Dr. Jain. —What fair price would you take? 

Air. Sethi. —Minimum or fair price? I think it is fair to take 3 annas 
5 pies. 

Dr. Jain. —How much does it come to? 

Air. Sethi. —Rs. 2. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the cost of manufacture? 

Air. Sethi. —14 annas. 

Dr. Jain .—That is impossible. 

President .—The manufacturing level of efficiency in India i.s almost equal 
to the level of efficiency in Java. 14 annas is rather a low figure. 

Dr. Jain. —Are you omitting one rupee? It may be Rs. 1-14 instead of 
merely 14 annas. 

Mr. Sethi. —I am stating the figures which have been given to me con¬ 
fidentially. 14 annas to Rs. lA, would be the cost of manufacture. That 
does not include head office charge. 
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Mt- Khanna .—Manufacturing Department laJiour charge 1 6 
Kiigiuceriug Department labour charge . 2 0 

Stores ........ 2 6 

Depreciation, interest, etc. . . .60 


Total . 12 0 


Ih\ Jain. —Por Java we hod a figure of Rs. 1-6. 

Mr. Dhar. —It does not include the <«at of trnn.sport and brokerage. If 
tkeso two items arc added, it would put up the figure by 9 anna.s more. 

Vresident. —It is no uso di.scussing this. You do say, don’t you, that tho 
manufacturers recouped the full extent of tho excise duty from tho lower 
price of sugarcane. 

Mr. TaH.—Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the position of ratooning in Bihar? 

Mr. Sethi. —According to the estimates which I have received as com¬ 
pared w'ith last year there has been an incrcaso of 20 to 35 per cent. Be¬ 
cause of tlie larger surplus that was left behind, people allowed it to rhtoon 
hut tho actual percentage of ratoon to the total area I am afraid 1 cannot 
say because we have no figures. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you any experience of ratooning? You know there 
has beoi\ a good deal ot controversy about the desirability or otherwise of 
ratooning, 

Mr. Si'thi. —The controver.sy is based on personal observations and on no 
experimental data. Wliothcr ratooning harbours di.seascs or not and whe¬ 
ther one or two jr^ars ratooning is good or bad we have no experimental data 
to say. Nobody ha.s the data. Ujr till now if is personal observations which 
have led us to state that ratooning beyond one year is undesirable bccau.so 
it harbours diseases. What-is the iuduafi incident'c of disease on ratcani 
we have no data to .say. We have no experimental data on which w'e can 
base any conclusion. 

Dr. .Jain. —You mentioned something about the cane marketing Board, 
I just want to know tho position ot tho Board, 

Mr. Dili.—If you mean tho Tirhut Marketing Board at the time of tho 
eartluiuaUe it con.si.sted of the Commissioner, Tii'hut Division, as Chairman, 
the Director of Industries, Deputy Direi-tor of Agriculture, 2 growers’ repre¬ 
sentatives and 3 factories’ representatives. I .shall just explain how tho 
Marketing Board wa.s able to fuiu’tion. At that time what happened was 
that 4 or 5 factorie.s were completely damaged. They had their cane staff 
hut they could not buy any cane. So the Cane Marketing Board took 
over the staff of the damaged factorio,s. They worked for the Board. Then 
wc took over the cane which would otherwise have gone to these factories. 

Pr. Jain. —In answer to question 10, about tho research out of tho excise 
fund, you say that the Government of India sanctioned your proposal with 
the exception of the myeological section^ 

Mr. Lull. —They are going to comsider this proposal at a Sugar Committee 
meeting and w'ill then decide. They have not refused it altogether. 

Vrcuident .—Which do you think is most backward—research into diseases 
or research into insect pests? 

Mr. Scfhi .—So far as Bihar is concerned, both are equally bad. Wo 
have not done anything so far. I have no s)iecial staff whatsoever. So far 
as tho Department is concerned, we have neither entomological nor myco- 
logical staff. If we get going with an entomological setdioii, wo shall be 
behind with tho myeological work which is equally important. 

rrtmdent .—Begg Sutherland’.s .suggested to us that diseases were worse 
in Bihar and insect pests were worse in United Provinces, 
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Mr. Srtlii. —T am not prepared to cotnparo the provincefi, but T sny, 
Bpoakiiig for Bihar, I am not proparod to agree with Messrs. Begg SuWier- 
iaiitl and Comiiany for tlio simple i-eason that tlie disease in this province 
is not a primary infection but a seeondai'y infection. Insects attack first 
and they prepare the ground for the fungoid disease. The insect question 
is really more important to be tackled first. At the same time there are 
certain disea.ses such as top rot which we know is on the increase and should 
bo tackled. 

Preside/nt. —They also definitely say that pyrilla is not so troublesome in 
tbs United Provinces as in Bihar. 

Mr. —Yes, 

Dr. Jain. —There is the question of the main difficulties of the cane- 
growers. The answer ha.s been, omitted in .your replie.s to the questionnaire 
but .you haye forwarded a reply from tlic. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Lall. —Tiiere is no need for mo to repeat the answer which has been 
.given by Mr. Sethi. 

Dr. Jam. —They mention one difficulty, mz., want of funds in order to 
maintain new types of ploughs, etc. Another point which they raise is that 
there is at present insufficient manuring, in many cases no manuring at all. 
i wonder what you think of those points. 

Mr. LaU .—As regards manuring, if the factories could be induce to give 
advances as they used to do when they started the industry, I do not see why 
there should be any diffn'ult,y in regard to manuring. That would also enable 
them to maintain better supplies. That is a strong argument for zoning. 
It is perfectly true that at pre.sent tb.o cultivator gc^ts no advance and there¬ 
fore has to do without manuring, and without good implements. His out¬ 
turn is thoTeforc very poor. Jf he is ijiven an advance, ho can improve his 
yield. 

rrKside.nt .—Some factories do give advances. Bcgg Sutherland’s do give. 

Mr. Dluir.~Thej do not give much in the .shape of advances. It is 
getting le.ss and less. 

Dr. Jain ,—In amswer to que.stion 47 about the excise duty you say that 
the eon.sumer wa.s practically unaffected, 

Mr. Lall.—Yes, 

Dr. Jain .—What was the effect on growers? 

Mr, Lall. —It certainly liit them. The manufacturers were not hit except 
towards the very end when some factories went on cru.shing in order to 
dispose of the surplus cane a.s far as possible. In some ca.ses they were hit. 

Fresident .—You mean when the recovery rate fell below a certain level. 

Mr, Lull. —Ye.s. In the case of factories which stopped crushing, I do 
not think they were hit at all. 

Dr. Jain. —Lastly as regard,s protective duties, what is your view with 
regard to the amount of proUx'tion which should be given to the industry. 
You say in answer to quo.stion 48 that jrrotectivo duties have not worked 
against the interests of the consumer. 

Mr. Lall ,—Judging from what I see, if you lower the level of proteetivo 
duties, you run the ri.sk of going very close to the margin, 

Mr. Dhar .—According to the calculations made there is very little margin. 

Dr. Jain .—What are your calculations? 

Mr. Dhar .—The main points are these. Taking the price of cane I think 
it is generally held that the grower should get a fair price which is 5 annas. 
If you allow for transport it comes to 6 annas. That gives you Es. 4-7-fi. 
Manufactui-ing costs with an efficient staff will come to Rs. 2^ per maund. 
I have allowed 10 per cent, for profit on these figures and not 10 per cent, 
on the total capital. On these figui-es the cost comes to R.s. 8-8 f.o.r. factory. 
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Then to that I have got to add freight to Calcutta about twelve annas, which 
comes to Its. 9-4 without midtlleinaii’s profit. So there is very little margin 
of profit. I have got a detailed .statement. 1 will let you have that. 

President. —The latest information is that about 50 per cent, of the sugar 
now produced in Indian factories is approximately equal to Java sugar. 

Mr. tDhar .—The Java sugar which is coming now and tor wliich you are 

getting quotation is a special kind of sugar. For that if you make an 

allowance of 8 annas, for its superior quality, you come down to something 
like Its. 9-2 against Il,s. 9-4 for our sugar landed at Calcutta. 1 say there 
is no margin for the reduction of tariff. 

Mr. Lull. —Lowering of the tariff at this stage would really mean serious 
consequences to the industry. 

President. —What is the margin between the Indian and Java sugar in 
Calcutta? 

Mr. Lall. —Not less than 8 annas. If you take off 8 annas from Rs. 9-10, 

that II.S. 9-2 will leave a fair price to the cultivator otherwise the cultivator 

has to suffer. 

President. —About this ciuestion of open p^ns: open pans have been clo.s- 
ing down because they cannot compete with the vacuum pans. Do the open 
pans in this province pay excise duty? 

Mr, Lall. —There i.s a special excise duty for open pans. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How many of them aro factories under the Factory Actp, 

Mr. Mi,—These are factories under the Act. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —All of them i>ay excise duty? 

Mr. Lall. —Yes, at a .smaller rate. 

President.-—The suggestion has been made that in order to encourage tlio 
production of sugar in out of tho way places open pan concerns .should be 
encouraged by remission of the excise duty. 

Mr. Lall. —Tlii.s excise duty on open pan concerns is only a question of 
emergency this year; but open pan factories have been losing ground. 

President. —If you exempt it from the excise duty do you think it will 
survive P 

Mr. JjOll .—I have my doubts. The cultivator is not getting even barely 
2 annas from the open factory and I do not think he can go on producing 
at that figure. 

President .—If you exempt it from tho excise duty it may be neces.sary 
to fix a higher minimum price for his cane. 

Mr. Lall .—Yes. Tho cultivator is not getting a fair return from the 
open pan factories. 

Pre.ddent .—1 take it you aro not in favour of open pan factories. 

Mr. Ijdl .—I would rather like it to be made into gur or let the cane go 
into the factories. 

President .—May I take that as the views of your Government? 

Mr. Lall ,—Yes. There are very few open pan factories and they have 
now practically (joa.sed 4,o work and they will all go out. 

President .—On tho? matter of zoning there is one intere,sting point 
that arises about the question of the arrangements being made for converting 
the surplus cane into gur and I would tike to know a little more about that. 

Mr. Bakshi .—On that point 1 have, in my note, given the outlines of a 
Bcherne which I have drawn up in consultation with the simeial officers 
and representatives of cane-growers. The general principles on which that 
scheme is based may be .summarised as follows. Before the tremendous 
increase in the number of factories took place there were arrangements, 
practically in every village, for conversion of sugarc.inG into gur. Every' 
village had a kolu, made of wood or iron. Every' village wa.s more or less 
self-supporting so far as the suijply of kolas and gur went. With the 
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advent of s>igar factories the tenant felt that it was much more paying to 
Boll cane to tile factories and as the price of sugar wont down more and 
more the price of gur fell to a figure which did not make it worth while 
tor the tenants to make gur out of sugarcane with the result that at 
present, there are very few villages with crushing mills, pans and other 
indigenous machinery for conversion of sugareane into gur with any rational 
scheme of production of sugarcane on the estimated hasis of consumption, 
there is sure to be a surplus. If supply of sugarcane is based on forward 
contract executed lief ore sowing takes place, allowance will have to be 
made for vicissitudes of the season, and we have to arrange for growing 
a little more cane, say 10 per cent., than what the cultivator undertakes 
to supply. On an average, it may work out that about 10 per cent, of 
surplus will be left. Under existing conditions, the tenants, unorganised 
as they are, just trust to their luck and leave the cane in the fields till 
late in the season when they may find that some of the cane cannot be 
taken by the factories. At that stage, it may be too late to organise the 
supply of crushing mills and pans; and that for two reasons. In the 
first place, machinery cannot he supplied so quickly, and, in the second 
place, by the time the machinery is supplied a good deal of the cane may 

cease to have the requisite purity, so that if in a rational system of 

supply, we are going to have a surplus, we must estimate, as far as possible, 
the quantity of the surplus at uhe beginning of the season so that we 
may take necessary steps in time: first we shall enter into negotiations 
with the factories for the sale of the surplus Let us assume that we have 
undertaken to supply a certain quantity but wo find, by actual estimate 
of the cane crop, that there will be a surplus of about 10 or 12 per cent. 
The estimated surplus can be disposed of either by an increase in the 
amount of cane taken daily by the factory or by extending the crushing 
season for a few days, This sort of negotiation is going on between the 
mills and Co-operative Societies at present. As a result of that negotiation 
wo shall know definitely how much of the surplus will be consumed by 

tlie mills and then wo shal be able to estimate fairly accurately what will 

ho the surplus that will have to be disposed of in any other way. For 
that surplus, before the crushing season starts we must have equipment 
ready for crushing the cane into gur on modern lines on a co-operative 
hasis. It will work out in this way: every villager will knqsv that there 
will be 10 per cent, more cane than he has agreed to supply to the mill. 
Individual tenants will have 20, 30 or 100 maunds which it will not he 
worth while for individu.-il members of cane-growers societies to crush and 
make into gur. What they will do is that each of the members of the 
co-operative society will have a Pass Book. They will be credited with 
tile gross quantity of cane which he will bring to the co-operative crushing 
plant to be made into gur and stored in the co-operative warehouses. This 
gur will be available for marketing on a co-operative basis by a central 
organisation in Patna which will be keeping itself in touch with business¬ 
men dealing with gur of a standard grade or grades and help in the 
disposal of the gur made out of surplus sugarcane. Another point is that 
on the security of this gur kept in co-operativo warehouses we shall be 
able to advance certain amounts, say, half the estimated price of gur, to 
the tenants. Tliis is going to be tried this season in the case of a few 
selected societies. A co-operative union in the Darbhanga district are being 
supplied with crushers and pans. There are certain other developments; 
attempts will be made to make various sweets and confectionenos out of 
gur and market them through schoolboys’ co-operative societies and others. 

President.—tfo doubt this is an interesting experiment. But there are 
two difficulties. The first is that this 10 per cent, margin of yours possibly 
leaves out of account the people who always make gur. After all the amount 
of sugarcane used in factories in India is only 18 per cent, and the largest 
proyiortion of sugarcane is used for gur. 

Mr. Lall.—Vie are only concerned with Bihar where there is very 

little gur. 
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Afr. liahshi .—By mentioning 10 per cent., I only gave a tentative figur© 
aa an iUustration. Tho idea would be nut only to cover the estimated 
margin of safety to enable the society to fulfil its contiact but also to 
provide for the requirements for gur of the villagers. As far as the 
requirements of gur go, the villager should be made indeijcndent of the 
supply of gur so that the supply of gur would really be whatever cau he 
made out, of the estimated surplus plus what they will normally require 
for their own consumption ; and cultivation and production of cane will be 
controlled accordingly. Comprehensive detailed estimates are being made 
and measareaients taken of every cane-growing plot in the posso.ssion of 
every manrher of cane-growers’ co-operative society and every year wo 
shall know which plot in a particular area has been put, under which 
variety of cane. At the end of next year we shall be able to give statistics! 
of what varieties of cane have been grown in which plots by individual 
membera of the cane-growers’ co-operative societies. 

Mr. Sethi .—At present the .statistics are purely imaginery and they 
shall continue to be imaginery until w© carry nut proper plot survey of cane 
areas which means survey practically of all the crops. Until that is done 
it will be impossible to state what is going to be the surplus of cane in 
any .area whieh will have to he converted into gnr or disposed of otherwise. 
1 have recently made oji estimate for a random survey of sugarcane areas 
distributed- over three sossous—and the cost comes to R.s. 1,60,000. 1 do 

not know if my Government would be prepared to set apart that money 
to get a complete plot survey in the three seasons. With the existing 
information I have, I have been making efforts to arrive at some idea 
about the controlled zone areas and free zone areas and the indications 
are, on the basis of having 50 per cent, controlled area and allowing 
for full development of this area during the next five years, we shall 
get just enough cane from these areas. 1 find that, so far as North Bihar 
is concerned, in a normal year there will be very little cane left over 
for conversion into gur. The next point which 1 want to submit fo the 
Board is this. South Bihar is primarily a cane-growing area and the 
hiring of bullock driven mills and pans is, a regular industry here. Firms 
who manufacture mills and pans have got dep6ts situated all over tho 
place from whore cultivators go and;hire mills and pans for a number of 
days or months. Some of them combine togetlter and do that. If there 
bad been any such possibility in North Bibar, you can lost assured that 
the industrialists would ha,ve captured the market long before. Blven 
if it is assumed that we need mills and pans and some organisation neces¬ 
sary, tliere is one point that we must always remember and that is that 
gur is a perishable commqdity. The gur when stored by tho cultivator 
i« kept very carefully buried in bhusa, I do not know it it is proposed 
to have large godowns which will first be filled with bhusa. Unless gur i» 
protected when the monsoon comes, gur will go bad, and if it is proposed 
to sell gur-' at a time when there is ordinarily no gur available, strict pre¬ 
cautions will have to bo taken to ensure that the gur doesn’t get bad. 
1 don’t think that if we bring in the controllsd zone scheme and allow 
the mills to purchase the balance of their requirements from a free zone, 
there will be a large surplus of can© which, w'ill justify our organising 
the supply of mills and pa,ns on a very large scale particularly in North 
Bihar. 

President .—You have rather anticipated the second objection. I was 
going to ask the keeping quality of gur on which the Tariff Board have 
made many investigations. 

Mr. Sethi .—In fact we have already very serious complaints from 
parts of South Bihar. Wherever the cultivator docs not store ebukki 
(dry and bard) gur—he generally makes cliukkis weighing 15 to 20 scers^ 
away from moisture, tho gur becomes neither semi-liquid nor rem.ains 
solid but soraothing in between. Then tho insects attack it and breed 
in it. I have corao across cases where gur was kept in handi and it was 
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found to be ftill ol' insocte, bo that we will liavo to take very groat ijfo- 
cautions against these. Wherever large ([Uantities are stored, there is the 
IJOBsihility of a good proportion of it going bad. 

Mr. Bakshi .—As regard.? tho possibilities of markets for gur, I may 
mention that in places like Jainagar, in the Nadia District in Bengal 
where watery gur known as Paira Gur containing not more than 30 
per cent, solid gur is sold at 6 annas per seer. I come from the district 
of Faridpur in Eastern Bengal where the gur cake (patali) prepared, is 
golden in colour. The Director of Industries has seen samples. When 
tliey fifst come into the morkot early in tho season they are sold at 6 to 
8 annas per seer. People are so. fond of it that any quantity can be 
sold and there would he no di'fikculty in marketing. The price of this 
gur seldom goes below 3 annas. Any quantity could be sold in Bengal 
practienlly at tlw) same price as common sugar. As regards the gur which 
Bihar produces, I woud only invite you to go to the bazaar and see how 
filthy and insanitary it is. People like gur because it has a flavour and 
it contains various vitaniius. Many people would prefer gur to sugar if 
only clean looking stuff is prepared and marketed under hygienic conditions. 

Mr. Sethi .—I must say that Bihar gur is famous all over Bengal, Orissa, 
northern parts of Madras and eastern parts of United Provinces. 

President .—How does it compare with the Meerut gurp 

Mr. Sethi .—Very favourably. It is in no way inferior to Meerut gur. 

})r. Jfiin .—How does it. compare nfith Pindi. gurp 

Mr. Sethi .—That is made from Pundya canc. That is better in colour. 
Our gur is made from coloured cane. 

Mr. B<ikshi .—It i.s excellent, hotter than Bengal and that will ))robably 
support my point if vve could manufacture it in a sati.sfoctory ,ind sciontifio 
manner, there will probably bo a better market. Hero gur is sometimes 
sold at 6 pies per seer, never more than an aniia. I think if gur could 
be inanufaeturod iinde.r hygienic conditions, there are possibilities of' 
marketing it for a hotter price. Jn fact I know some tea garden owners 
in the Dooars wlioi'e we soil a g<M)d deal of Bihar chukki gur, I discussed 
the seliemo with them and they said: that in the Tea Gardens they could 
control tlio entry of any gur they liked. If they get cleaner gur, they will 
certainly not allow filthy gur to come in. I can submit a copy of my. 
detailed sclieme. 

President .—We are interested in gur but not quite so directly. We 
have hoard something about the part the Co-operative Societies are going 
to play in this zoning system. Have you anything to addP 

Mr. Bakshi .—It seems to me th.at this is a matter for provision in the 
proposed law. Unless some statutory recognition is givefi to the i)osition 
of Co-operative Societies and certain provisions are made, the problem is 
not likely to bo solved. This argument is based on one very important 
reasoning and that is this. Even nith zoning it will bo necessary for 
the factory to maintain a tnige staff, to maintain regesters of individual 
glowers and to control the distribution of purjis aceoi'ding to contracts. 
With that kind of organisation there is nothing to prevent tho continuance 
of the existing purchasing agents, Jamadars and all the paraphernalia, 
who may appear, on paper, under different names, sometimes with a small 
pay and with a bonus or conunission. Unless the growers are organised in 
such a way us to have a voice in tho production and marketing of sugar¬ 
cane, generally their position is not likely to he safeguarded. Wether you 
liave a co-operatiyo organisation or any other organi.sation, that to my 
mind is a matter of administrative detail. Probably with an illiterate 
population a.s wo have and with the existing administrative machinery, 
the experiment of co-operative organisation may he tried. I cannot speak 
about the result at present. You can make a provisian similar to those 
contained in tho Agricultural Marketing Act in England where whenever 
7,5 per cent, of the inodueers in an area want to market through the market¬ 
ing organisation, the law requires that the remaining ‘25 per cent, will bo 
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bound to market their produce through the same organisation. It is- 
pos.sible for Government to pass order on tlie same lines in the case of 
an area where Government are s-atisfied that Co-operative Organisation has 
been sufficiently developed so as to be able to supply the requisite varieties 
of cane at the right time to the mill or mills. 

Mr. Dhar .—To safeguard tho interests of the growers a suggestion was 
made against their being cheated at the weighbridges. 

Mr. Bakshi. —Cane-growers’ Co-operative Societies are not in a position 
to provide funds for illegal gratifications. I should say that I would make 
considoiable allowances for the factories which maintain a stafi' for 
superior supervision, but that doesn’t mean that all their staff are above 
suspicion. In every class we have got corruption in the staff. It is a 
matter whether the supervision is more or less stringent. It is only in 
the case of 8 factories, with reliable superior staff, that the inferior staff 
if caught are severely dealt with. 

Mr. Dhar .—There is second class where they have not got the necessary 
superior staff to control the inferior staff and sometimes they are hand in 
glove with them. Wlienever there is a complaint we can only go on very 
defective evidence, hut we can always he moially convinced of the truth 
of the allegation. The first class factories are willing to listen to com¬ 
plaints and to remove them wherever possible. The second class factories 
on the other hand support their men and say that they are honest. We 
have great difficulty in dealing with that class. The second class factories 
haven’t got the same superior staff and also the same kind of men. It 
may be bocau.so that they want to cut down their cost. There is a third 
class where they take a share of the amount made by their agents. The 
other day I looked into the case of a factory which was realising one anna 
a maund through its middlemen who could nut be caught' under the Act,, 
because he is not an Agent. He is nothing under tho Act. Ho is buying 
and selling and just passing off as a middleman. He was taking one anna 
a maund of which he was passing on two pice to the factory. 

President .—What was ho taking it forP 

Mr. Dhar .—On the ground that there was a lot of overproduction. 
Ho would not take the cane unless the grower let off tho freight. Ho was 
taking about an anna of which 2 pice was going to the factory, one pice 
to the railway staff and one pice to his pocket, but he was nobody. That 
the factory was in league with him was admitted by it, but we could not 
take very strong action because tho factory was about to close down. Five 
lakhs of mauiids of cane would have gone to waste if it had closed down. 
Wo forced the factory to give a guarantee to carry on and make good to 
the cultivators. 

Mr. Sethi .—There was a new malpractice last year which didn’t exist 
before. Co. 210 is a cane which has been universally accepted till now by the 
factories. Last year there was plenty of Co. 213. Prom the middle of 
March onwards certain factories sai<4 that they will not accept Co. 210 
which they have been accepting all along. Then the factory people went 
round the villages and told the growers that instead of burning cane they 
could dispose it off standing for a consideration. The growers sold the 
cane and distributed tho amount amongst themselves. The factory thus 
bought cane very cheaply. No minimum price could be applied to this 
cane as it became the property of the factory. 

Dr. Jain .—Can you estimate the extent to which it was done? 

Mr. Sethi .—Roughly 2 lakhs of maunds of cane. 

Mr. Dhar .—There was the other way where they felt there was no 
danger of their being caught. They forced the cultivators to hook their 
wagons and send them to tho mill. The wagon was arranged through the 
factory and was supplied to one of the growers and the grower had to book 
it, so that the factory could not he caught. Talking about corruption, there 
i.s generally corruption all round with the re.sult that the grower suffers. 
There are instances of petty zamindar.s or money lenders who go out and 
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lend money and buy the stock at a speculative price. If tlie money lender 
anticipates a price of 4 annas he will buy tlie stock of cane at 2 annas 
and pocket the dilferenco. Then there are cases of faetorics giving out 
purjis tlirough jamadars. If an iniluential irian ha.s only 0 acres ol cane, 
he gets it recorded as 20 acres, and then exploits the petty growers by 
buying this cano cheap and selling as his own. That is the sort of corrup¬ 
tion which prevails even in big factories owned by Messrs. Begg Sutherland 
and Company and Octavius Steel. Unless we have zojimg ancl the licensing 
of every man dealing wdth growers, it is impossible to stoj) corruption 
altogether. 

Mr. Baltshi. —Zoning alone will not suffice. It is absolutely essential 
that the area of sui)|)ly should be dcjnarcated and declared lor each weigh¬ 
bridge. Otherwise the same thing will happen as happened last season. 

Mr. Vhar. —The biggest complaint i.s that in giving purjis corruption 
takes place. Whoever pays gets it. That is the commone.st form of cor¬ 
ruption. 

President. —1 take it that corruption here is probably much the same 
as in United Provinces. They mentioned as many as 20. Would you go 
higher than that? 

Mr. Lull. —Every one seems to be agreed that corruption has gone 
down. 

Mr. Bhar. —^Corrujition has generally goiio down. There is no doubt 
that the Act has done a lot of good. Last year on account of overproduc¬ 
tion, it was difficult to control. If wo fix a price higher than the economic 
price, it would be difficult to check. 

President. —Last year people who had purjis made a lot of money. 

Mr. l)h<ir. —As regard.s Messrs. Begg Sutherland’s and Octavius Steel, 
I W'as not very clear. They start di.stributing purjis by their superior 
staff. At that stage corruption does not take place. It takes place earlier. 
They have Jamadars who go to the villages and prepare a list. The man 
having 2 acres gets it entered as having 20 acres. 

Preside-nt. —You are not suggesting that they connive at it. 

Mr, Bhar, —I suppo,se they know it. 

Mr. liali.dii. —There is no adequate supervision over Jamadars. 

President. —I think that no factory can look after their staff com¬ 
pletely. All tlia they can say is that if they find any one guilty, they 
punisli him. 1 don’t say tliat all their staff are above .suspicion. 

Mr, Bhar. —TIere is another point which I want to mention in con¬ 
nection with weighbridges. There has boon much tampering w'ith weigh¬ 
bridges and one very .scientific method of tampering which I have not been 
able to solve. These weighbridges are made to a specified degree of sensi¬ 
tiveness and we make an allowance of 2 per cent, error. What they are 
doing is that they are always getting 2 per cent, extra allowed under 
the law. I do not know how. Tinder the law it is a i)ermi 3 siblc error, 
but my contention is tlrat if a weighbridge shows error in the same direc¬ 
tion, we should compel the factory to set it right* 

Mr. liaksi. —Apart from the range of permissible error, occasionally they 
give rei:eipts for slioi't weighment and they have a confidential note in wliich 
they enter the exact quantity of cane. After the requisite quantity is reach¬ 
ed, they issue a bogus receipt which they keep themselves and then one of 
their men gets payment from the su])ei-ior staff. Another thing is that they 
alway.s allow the permissible range of error till the 20 maunds limit is reached, 
and then each time the limit is reached they issue a bogus receipt and on the 
strength of that receipt, tlrny get payment. 

il/r. Bhar. —For ordinary tampering we have started a system of sealing 
lip the machine. There I do not believe the factories are co-operating. 
They are being cheated. We send out Inspectors who check them. 

y M 
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Mr. Tiaksi.- —In some areas weighing is done by Co-operative Marketing 
Unions. The weighing is undertaken by the Union of Co-operative Societies 
and there tho evil has been entirely eliminated because the Union main¬ 
tains the weighbridge like any other purchasmg agent in the district and 
the Union controls the weighing clerk so that we have complete control 
over the amount of cane supplied by the Co-apetative Societies, But in 
other districts even Co-operative Societies are in the hands of these weighing 
clerks, controlled by factories. 

President. —Let us hoar the other side of the picture. How do the 
raiyats try and cheat the factories? 

Mr. Bakst. —One hears that they bribe the weighing clerk and get a 
little more than the permissible error. That is obvious. Sometimes they 
pa.ss off stale cane as good cane. They are now becoming more intelligent. 

Mr. Phar. —Last year we had trouble about Co. 210. It is an early 
ripening variety and some factories did not take delivery until it was 
late when It became useless. The raiyats mixed it with some other varieties 
and sold it. There was one point which 1 mentioned a little while ago 
and that was that the purchasing agents have to land their cane at the 
purchased weight at the factory. They are forced thereby to get extra 
from the raiyats. 

President. —Every one knows that there is a certain amount of dryage 
in transit between the weighbridge and the factory. 

Mr. Sethi. —It has happened with ns. I have had to send cane from a 
farm. Tho factory refused to accept the weight which we had recorded 
on our weighbridge or at the despatching station. They always take tho 
weight when it is delivered at tho factory. They refuse to be responsible 
for any dryage. 

Mr. Baksi. —I do not know whether it will be considered feasible to\ 
have more or less fool-proof weighhiidges with pointers indicating the 
weight in Hindi. 

Mr. Dhar. —^The trouble with weighbridges is that we cannot have a 
very expensive one. 

President. —It is not within the province of the Tariff Board to make 
any recommendations in that regard. We have to state facts and say to 
what extent it is prevalent, 

Mr. Dhar. —On tho whole I think we have been succo.ssful to a very 
great extent. Our Inspectors are given a special training beioro they 
are sent out in an Engineering College where they are shown all the 
trickeries of weighbridges. In actual practice they know exactly what to 
look for. 

President. —As regards these answers, we have already dealt with a 
good many of the points. In regard to acreage figures, do they exclude 
Orissa figures? 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. 

President. —I presumed they did. As regards your costs of cultivation 
•^North Bihar Table I—you have given the yield on that page. 

Mr. Sethi. —I have a detailed statement ready for that. 

President. —Giving the costs and tho yield? 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes, for each area in detail. 

President.—Does it give details of costs? 

Mr. Scthi.~^Ye& (handed in). 

President. —Do you consider the classification of costs adopted by the 
Imperial Council to be suitable? 

Mr. Sethi.—I think they are very sound. They were thoroughly thrashed 
out in 3 or 4 meetings before they were adopted. They give very useful 
information though they caiipot he very accurate. 
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Presidctit. —No one I'lin ever get nccurnte costs of cultivation for any 
crop in file world. You say that tho yield of cane, by better culturable 
raetbods and manuring, can be doubled. 

Mr. Sethi.—Ye^. 

President. —What would be the extra cost of doubliiy; the- yield? 

Mr. Sethi.—Rs. 20 to Rs. 26. 

President. —Let us work that out. Give ns a figure for the present cost. 

Mr. Sethi. —a annas (J pies per niaund. 

President. —Give it j)or aero. 

Mr. Sethi.—Tho cultivator’s figure is Rs. 55. 

President. —What is the yield? 

Mr. Sethi. —260 nxAunds. 

President. —In order to get 500 inauiids what would bo his extra expendi¬ 
ture? 

Mr. Sethi. —It would l)e about Ra. 25 extra and tho total will be Us. bO. 

President.—ftov does that work out per iiiaund in each case? 

Mr. Sethi. —Ho will get an extra inconio of Rs. 62-8-0. 

President. —For an extra expenditure of Rs. 25, he will get Rs. 62-8-0. 

Mr. Sethi. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give Us a similar figure for South Uihar? 

.Ifr, iSVl/ii.- -The present yield is 400 niaiinds for Rs, 73-8-0. If bis 
cost is increased to Rs. 00, ho will get 600 niaunds. 

President. —Tho proportion of increase will nut be so great as in North 

Bihar. 

Mr. Sethi. —No. 

PrtsuleiU .—Would it pay tho raiyat to irrigate in North Bihar? 

Mr. Sethi. —Dofinitely. We have very reliable data on that point, for 
6 years. It has been now worked out statistically. If we give two irri¬ 
gations in tho stre-ss i>eriod—one at the end of April and another in the 
laiginliing of May—we get an increasod yield of 33 per cent, for the irrigated 
crop at an increased cost of Rs. 10. That is irrigation from tube-wells 
run by power driven machinery. 

President. —About the altornatire cosh crops, are they really altor- 
liutives to any considerable extent? 

Mr. Sethi.— Yea, wheat, tobacco, chillies, etc. I may mention that in 
one part of the MuXaffarpur district, namely Ilojipnr, owing to non- 
iri'igation and serious attack by white ants cane cultivation lias gone out 
and that Jia.s been mostly replaced by tobacco. 

President. —^'I'liere lias been a reduction in the acreage under c.ine of 
30 to 35 iwr cent. How has the reduction in tlie area been replaced? 

Mr. iS'cf/ii. —That will go chiefly under wheat. That would not reduce 
the normal area. There was an increase of over 40 per cent, in 1936-37 
in the normal aroa. W’hen tho price ot wheat is high the cultivator will 
bo happy to grow more wheat. 

President. —You arc very strong in your note on int:re,asing the facilities 
for production of cane and demonstration on cane. To what extent can 
you have use of the factories in this respect? 

Mr. Sethi. —I have indicated in ray note the help that factories can 
give us. Tho duty of the departtneht of Agriculture, as I conceive it, is 
research followed by bringing home to the cultivators the results of that 
research. The second point is the matter of improvement of sugarcane, 
and here the factories cati play a great part: there is the question of con¬ 
stant renewal of the seed by now Satieties at definite intervals of not less 
than five years. For that purpose Wo must have seed nurseries from where 
certaiu quantity of seed caffl flow out to the grower. No Government at 

M 2 
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luast not my Government—can afford to acquire land and run 35 seed 
nurseries tliat we require in tlie factory zone. Over 15 factories possessing 
Zirats can certainly help us to a certain extent by giving us the necessary 
land and, if iiecessai'y, finance the recurring expenditure in tliese nurseries. 
After all it is going to help tlic growers in tlieir areas. At present ii'uui 
the time tile seedling is feuiid to the time it is given out as approved cane 
it takes not less tlian 7 to 8 years whieli means that tlio lactory has got 
to wait for that period before getting any new variety. Factories who have 
got their own cultivation can help us in this. They can set apart ‘20 or 
30 acres of land and we can carry out field trials simultaneously on these 
exporiincntal areas in these factories along with the work iji the research 
stations and wo can get out the data for the whole province witliin three 
years. That will save ns 4. years subsidiary testing. These are the directions 
in which the factoiies can help ns in improving the yield and quality of 
cane, by financing the cultivator to adopt the improvements done by the 
department, secondly by iiroviding seed nurseries from whore improved 
varieties free from disease will flow every year and. eo-oporating with the 
Agi'ieultui'al department in carrying on research work, carrying out field 
ox])oriineiita under conti'olled conditions, and lastly factories must not 
import vaiieties from other places which varieties have boon tried and 
found unsuitable by tlie department of agriculture. 

President .—I will givo you the factory point of view, They complain 
there is too much delay in getting proper trials. They say the agricultural 
department is very sticky about giving advit’c; they say they are ])rcparedi 
to tost the seeds and if it is a failure they are prepared to bear the loss. 

'They complain that you do not release them caidy enough. 

Mr. Sethi .—The reply to that is that the factories are under the 
impression that all they need do is to acquire 2,000 acres of cuue, put a 
man on lls. 00 and the cane will grow. That i.s where the objoction conics. 
If they have [.iroper stall who can carry out experimental work under our 
guidance I personally would welcome that co-operation from them, and T 
would bo willing to givo tliem all promising seedlings from our exjierimental 
plots to go into theii' experimental plots, but J am not prepared to hand 
over a large number of varieties to a factory which has got land and 

which has got a few tractors but has got a man who does not know the 

right end from the wrong end of a plough. 

President .—1 take it one advantage of factory trials is that they can 
test the cane under factory conditions. 

Mr. Sethi .—I would welcome that. It will enable us to carry out mill 
tests early. This is essential before tho varieties can be given out. 

Dr. Jain .—What are the lines on wliich you are working in respect of 
research? 

31r. Khanna .—Our main line of research is in the direction of production 
of early and late varieties and mid season varieties. As regards lato 
varieties we have so far placed in the hand.s of tho industry three varieties, 
namely 299, 313 and 331. There Is a certain amount of criticism about 
331 because of tho reason of the soils which vary so greatly and the climatic 
condition is so erratic and therefore this variety may have to be held 
back in certain areas. In South Bihar 331 has given uniformly better 
results than 213, The second line of work is the impi’ovement in the 
cultural methods to be able to reduce the cost of production of cane and 
in that direction the cauo that has been irrigated has definitely shown a 
decu'eased cost of production. Similarly among the two main types of 
soil, North Bihar which is light and South Bihar which is heavy clay, we are 
now on to certain factory areas so that we can definitely state that such 
and such variety can go in such and such soil condition. What happens is 

that tho factory gets the improved variety hut docs not know which type of 

soil it has got to go in, Tho moment they know that a particular variety is 
suited to a jjartioular kind of sod, one suited to light soil will go into 

light soil and that suited to heavy clay soil will only go into that kind 
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ot soil ;uicl tllut one varioty will not do for all kinds of soil. In addition 
to tliis a certain amount of work has boeii done on clryage and dottnior.a- 
tioii in cano aftc,r it has boon cut. liven tho wagons wliieli are utilised 
tor liaulage ])uri)O.SG.s arc defective. In open wagons there is loss in dryage. 
Jf the railways would agree to sprinkling at tlie .starting station a certain 
amount of water so that the cane goes covered with moisture, that will 
reduce the los.s by nboiit 24 per cent. Similarly we have been working on 
dilfei'ent varieties of cane which will suffer loW'cr detciioration than tho 
varioties which we have already in cultivation. We find that out of tho 
three varieties two arc definitely better and they can bo kept for d day.s 
in the month of Mareli and for 30 hours in the, month of April withont 
deterioration. Along with the varietal improvement, improvement has 
also been carried on in seed seloction and seed germination. Quito a 
eonsiderablo amount of diffienlty ari.ses in rain fed tracts because of tho 
difficulty of obtaining adccpiate amount of moisture for germination purposes. 
A considerable amount of work is being done on thi.s. Similarly on propping 
and Sluicing. The work wo aro primarily engaged in are varietal, maiiurial 
and eultural. Tho object of ti e first one is to find early and late varietie.s. 
Mannrial and cuitural work is designed to reduce the cost of cultivation 
consistent with the inerea.se in the yield. 

President .—What do you want money for most urgently from the 
cxci.se dutyf 

Mr. Sethi .—Jti some countries the expenditure on reseaich per acre of 
sugarcane grown is its. 12 per acre. 

President .—I do not think that will carry any weight with the Govern- 
luent of India ’ 

Mr. Sethi ,—I have put down in my note details of what wo rwpiire. The 
main thing is that we want to strengthen our research work and pavti- 
eularly on the disease side. We want to plaice our research work more or 
less on a permanent footing, wo want seed nurseries for the niutliplication 
of seed and for distribution of this seed and for demon.stration and pro¬ 
paganda work we want at lea.st throe times the staff wo now have, if wo 
are to produce any effect on the cultivators who grow these 400,000 acres 
of sugarcane iu tho province. 

Mr. Lull .—We would certainly want more money for co-operqtive orga¬ 
nisation of cane-growers and we want to strengthen onr stalf. Wo have 
been spending some of the Government of India grant on our staff. We 
need to strengthen tho staff. 

President .—if the zoning .sjestom conics in would yon expect tho factories 
to some extent to supply 

Mr. TjuU .— So far as the agricultural part of it is concerned, the only 
thing we can exjioct the factories to do is to finance the cultivator. Their 
reply is that we already pay tho excise and the research part of it must 
be paid from the excise. But 1 think most of the factories are taking a 
reasonable view. 

President .—I think you said before that they might put in a certain 
amount of land. 

Mr. Baksi —Some of the factories have already agreed to my proposal 
and I think most of them aro reasonable. With the development of the 
zoning system and the co-operative organisation the tendency will be for 
the factories to be relieved of a good deal of expenditure. The factories 
will have to maintain a large field staff and several registers to got the 
details of the cane lands. Where a co-operative organisation comes into 
being, the factory would be relieved of the neces.sity to incur a good 
deal of such expenditure and it can be legitimately expected that they wouldi 
hear a part of the expenditure of the co-operative societies. My second 
point is that under existing conditions factories have not been getting tho 
requisite variety of cime at the right time, witli co-optvative orgaiusatioiia 
working in conjuotion with the Agricultural Deiiartment, and based on 
forward contracts we shall be able to supply the right variety of cane iu 
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its optimum condition, and that will increase the production of sugar 
by increasing the percentage of recovery and that again will lead to 
increased profits to the factory. 

Mr. Jvfdl,“Every year we have savings and that gives the impression 
that the local Government have not got schemes on which they can spend 
the grant. That is not so. The Government of India do not tell us 
what our allotment is till the year is well advanced and we cannot go to 
our Finance Department with a scheme till wo know about our allotment. 
When our scheme is drawn up we send it to the Government of India and 
W'ait till their sanction is received. In this way there is invariably some 
dela}' and a saving in our allotment. By the time our scheme is approved 
we have lost much valuable time. 

l)r, Jain. —Have you any suggestion aa to the amount from excise fund 
which should go into research? 

Mr. Lull. —Not leas than two aniqas per rupee. The Government of 
India promised one anna. 

Ur. Jain. —Have your Government any views? 

Mr. Lall. —The amount given is inadequate. 

Ur. Jain. —They woidd like it to be raised upwards? 

Mr. Sethi. —The research work at present is being financed by the Impe¬ 
rial Council fropi its own fund and not from the excise duty. My sub¬ 
mission is that the research work should Im financed from the exiise fund, 
because the Imperial Council cannot he expected to continue financing 
this resoarch work indefinitely. 

Mr. LaXl. —The scheme has to bo sanctioned by the Government of India, 
but they have very little control over us. Tlie sanction involves unneces¬ 
sary delay. It is much ludter for the Government of India to allot to 
the Provinces a certain amount and trust them to work their own schemes. 
Had it been a useful chock, I would not object. 

President. —There is one small point. Have you tried molasses on these 
alkaline lands? 

Mr. Sethi, —lYe have been carrying out ro-search work on the use of 
molasses and press mud cakes as manures. Our results on molasses press 
cake from sulphitation process are very encouraging, but from carbonation 
factories wo have got definitely depressing results. Therefore when making 
any recommendation with regard to the use of molasses as manure, we have 
to distinguish the type of molasses and the type of land on which it has 
te be used. There is a practical difficulty in the use of molasses, Molasse,s 
can’t be transported easily. 

President .—Various experimeuts are being made in Cawnpore. 

Mr. Sethi. —We know of no practical method of tr8n.sporting molasses 
from the factory to the cultivator’s field. 

President.^We have also seen hte experiments made in Bangalore, 

Ur. Jain .—Have you thought of the ways for u.sing the molasses? 

Mt. iS«fAi.—-T!»er6 is only one way of using molasses and that is the 
production of power alcohol. 

Ur. Jain.~-I should like to know something about the labour conditions 
in the Sugar Factory in Bihar. 

Mr. I>haT.~in the factory itself. 1 shall take labour in a broad sense. 
Thai is really a very important paint. Besides being Director of Industries 
I am responsible for the Einployroeat Bureau. We find smaller factories 
in order to reduce their cost of production have started exploiting the cheap 
labour that is now available. Taking the Sugar Technologists, we havo 
Graduates in Ohemistry who were given, a full regular course of training 
in Sugar Technological Institute. These people about 3 years ago were 
given a start of not less than Bs. 160 and it gradually came down to Rs. 125 
and then to Rs. 75. Last year they were paying them only Rs. 60 and they 
were kept for a few months only, "it the end of the season they say to these 
people that they dp not know whether they are going to need tbmn. 
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Dr. Jain. —la this practice general? 

Mr. Uhar. —It is general except with regard to first class factories as I 
told you where they are fairly well off. They get a better efficiency for 
that. The same thing applies to chemists. Chief Chemists who used to 
get Its. GOO are now getting Its. 250. Ordinary Chemists get about Rs. 60. 
They keep two or three prob.ationcrs on Rs. 20 and got full work out of 
them in the season. That is the kind of exploitation that is regularly 
going on. There is dissatisfaction. Great hardship prevails amcmg mecha¬ 
nics. It is very necessary from the point of view of security of service 
that there should be more and more employment of people for the whole 
year instead of this seasonal employment. 

Dr. Jain. —What about unskilled labour? 

Mr. Dhar. —I think there is no specially high rate. It is about 4 annas. 
It is lower than the rates at Tata’s. My information is 4 to 6 annas. 

Dr. Jain. —Can you tell us something about the housing conditions of 
labour? 

Mr. Dhar. —Practically none except in some very big factories which 
provide some accommodation for the superior staff. 

Dr. Jain, —Are there man.y accidents in these factories? 

Mr. Dhar. —I don’t think there have been many. 

President. —Who is in charge of the factories? 

Mr. Dhar. —The Chief Inspector. 

President. —IIo, is not under you? 

Mr. Dhar. —No. 

Afr. Bttfcst.—Accidents are dealt with under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act by the District Magistrates. 

Mr. Dhar. —This problem of employment is closely connected with the 
cost of manufacture. I have been asked no questions on the cost q£ 
manufacture, but I take it that a fairly efficient factory producing 600 
to 700 tons according to my calculations cannot produce sugar at less 
than Rs. 2-4-0, that is giving fairly decent wages to the regular staff, 
which of course adds to their efficiency and reduces corruption. 

Dr. Jain. —That is an important point. They must have a fair selling 
price which will allow labour conditions to be satisfactory. 

President. —Before proceeding any further you s^d you bad some points 
to put forward. 

3Ir. Lall. —The Minister has asked me to put them before you. I have 
got three points to be put before the Board. The first is that the Ministry 
feel that the level of protection should not be reduced. The margin is 
already small and if protection is reduced, mills can exist only by cheating 
growers and by treating their technical and other labour very badly. 

President. —You say the margin is small. As you know the atnount of 
protection is partly made up of the protective duty and partl.v made up 
of the surcharge. What do you mean exactly by that? The difference in 
price between Java and Indian sugar is roughly Rs. 3 a maund. 

Mr. Lall. —What we feel is this: Rs. a. P. 

The price of cane per maund of sugas should bo . 4 2 6 

Cast of manufacture. If the factories are to 
treat their men properly and pay good wages 
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The price of cane has gone down very much lower. There has been 
a big diilereiice between Indian sugar and Java sugar, because unhealtliy 
competition has been allowed to continue. There ha.s been cutthroat eom- 
petitioti at the expense of the grower and of labour. What the Ministry feel 
is that the Local Government are now going to take .stronger measures to 
prevent corruption and deal with factories severely if they don’t treat 
their growers properly. They are also going to bring yrrossure on factories 
to give proper treatment to their labour, technical staff, etc. If they do all 
that, they feel that Governmorrt should not reduce the level of protection. 
If pi'ot*C'tion is lowered, wo will be running the risk of ruining the industry, 

J'resident. —Take I?s. Rs. 8-8-0. Last price quoted for Java sugar is 
n,s. 9-9-0. 

Mr. Lull, —^The fr-iight is 12 annas. 

Vvesident. —The present level of duty should be maintained. 

Dr. Jain. —R,s. 9-4-0 per cwt. 

Mr. LalL —Varies from Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-4-0. Freight varies from 9 annas 
to 12 annas. 

Dr. Jain. —The present import duty is Rs. 9-4-0 per cwt. including 
surcharge whatever it is and Rs. 2 excise duty. Your view is that the level 
abould bo Rs. 9-4-0 when the excise is Rs. 2. 

Mr. Dali. —1 am coming to the excise separately. 

Mr. Dhur. —This i.s worked out on the present exoi.se. The margin is 
not sufficient. AVe press for a reduction in the excise. 

President. —Do ,vou want to raise the price of Indian sugar by Rs. 2? 
Its price is somewhere about Rs. 6-6-0, 

Mr. Dh(i,r. —We want to increase it by Rs. 2. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you think that that will allow for a fair treatment of 
the cane-grower and also a fair trontment of the labour f 

Mr. Lcdl. —Yes, that was my first point. The second point was that the 
excise dut.y was increased without consulting the Ixrcal Governments and 
in the midst of the crushing season which hit the grower very hard and 
to a certain extent disorganised the industry. The Ministry feel that if 
the excise duty is continued, it will be imimssible for tlio Government to 
secure a fair miHimum price for the grower. If they insist on a fair 
minimum price without the removal of the excise, they run the risk of 
injuring the industry. 

President. —Why should it hit the industry ,so much ? Cannot the con¬ 
sumer afford to pay Rs. 8-8-0. 

Mr. Dhar. —The price seems to have been determined by demand and 
supply. When the excise duty was put on, the industry meaning the 
factory and the grower had to bear the whole burden. Nothing went to 
the consumer. The general law of supply and demand controls the price. 

President, —It might be argued that it wa.s due to the faulty marketing 
organisation. The price is really too low. There is no real overproduction, 
but the marketing arrangement is very defective. 

Mr. Dhar. —The point is whether the price should rise sufficiently. 

president. —You know about the recent Sugar Syndicate. 

Mr. Dhar. —I am told it is a very great success. 

President. —It has raised the price by nearly 8 annas. It has generally 
steadied the market, 

Mr. Dhar. —It has steadied the market. I do not know whether it has 
raised the price appreciably. 

Dr. Jain.—’i has raised the price by 8 annas, but I do not know how 
long it will coK'Jiiue. 
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]\tr. Dhiir .—Until tlio production is checked it will have no clfoct. 
Factories will find that at that price sugar cuniiot be inanul'actuied. Pjo- 
vided we insist on the full staff it will be very difficult to work when the 
ec'onouiic facts are against them. They will probably cut down the season 
and will try to manufacture only at the peak of the .season, that is to say 
when they got a recovery of 10 per cent. The result of that will bo less 
production of sugar which means less benefit to the groner and possibly 
the price will go up as a conswxuence. That will not be to the ultimate 
good of the cultivator. 

Ur. Jain .—What is your third point? 

Mr. Ijnll .—If the industry is to be seen efficiently, .some use rnu.st be 
found for molasses and the Ministry feel that the Covernment of India 
should allow factories or Provincial Governments to make experiinonts in 
the manufacture of power alcohol. 

1‘resident .—That is a point on wliich there is unanimity of ox)inion. 

Mr. Lull .—If the itidu.stry is to be protected, it must be treated as a 
protected industry. It is not right that there should be sudden changes. 
No important change should be made suddcjily which would disorganise 
the industry. It is a wrong policy for Government to behave like the 
mother who keeps on spanking tlie baby at one end ami feeding it at the 
other. These are the points which my Minister has aothoriKcd me to put 
before you. 

IVc.sidc'/if.—Mr. Balvsi, have you any other points which you would 
like to raise with us? 

.Mr. Bal-ai.—l think the ultimate interests of the grower.s or the indnstry 
can never be .sewed unless production of sugar is controlled on the estimated 
basis of consumption on the one bond—that is as far as the general con¬ 
suming public is concerned—and on the other, the production of sugarcane 
in a particular year, or in two sneuessive years, is controlled on the 
estimated basis of consumption by the factories. That can only bo done 
by forward contracts before the sowdng takes iilaco. In tliat forwai'd 
contract it is not enough to merely specify the gross quantity of cane, 
but mention must be made also of the ijuotn of definite varieties, early, 
mid-.season and late, to bo supplied to the mills, so that the growers could 
organise the production on that basis. That to my mind will be very 
difficult to achieve without an organisation of the growers. It will be 
impossible for a factory to deal individually with thousands of growers 
who are unorgani.sed and to control the iiroduction of cane of different 
varieties by individual growers in different villages and to regulate the 
supjdy according to the quota required, unless it employs a huge staff at a 
prohibitive cost. That expenditure, if the factory has to face, would 
put up the cost of pi'oductiou of sugar to a figure wliich would upset all 
calculations. To my mind the growers, inspired by utilitarian motives, 
are in the be.st position to organise prqjluctioti and supply on a co-operative 
basis in the villages, each little unit doing its own work. During tho 
.first year or two they will require to be supervised by my staff, but we 
hope, with increased literacy and with training for a year or t«'o, they 
should themselves be able to maintain tho simple books required in every 
village. 

President .—We have already touched on that point. 

Mr. Vak.ri .—There arc certain advantages in getting covered or open 
wagons as tho case may be. The specifications of the wagons are not men- 
tioqed in the indent. In the absence manipulations at the proper quarters, 
which Cane-growers’ Co-operative Societies are not in a position to arrange, 
the wagons sent for these .societies are .sometimes unsuitable. The result 
is that sometimes a lot of cane brought at the weighbridge is left behind 
and sometimes wagons are partly loaded. These inconveniences are causing 
;a good deal of dislocation and we have applied to the District Traffic 
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Siiperintondent and other authorities without much sucooss. With the expan¬ 
sion of co-operative societies this prohlem is going to take a more and 
more acute turn. 

Mr. Dhar .—Besides tiio difficulties ineiitioned, I have seen complaints 
from factories that preferential treatment is given to larger factories who 
have influence or money. 

President. —I don’t think we need trouble you about factories. 

Mr. liaksi. —My suggestion, as far as Co-operative Societies are (»n- 
cerned, is that in good time, say two or three months, before the crushing 
Reason, the Department would bo in a position to supply a table showing 
the day to day requirements of wagons at different stations. It should 
be po.ssible for all factories to do the same. Th,at statement should be 
snbmittod to tbe railway authorities, who should arrange supply accord¬ 
ingly. If there be any legitimate cause for grievance, proper machinery 
for prompt redress should be set in motion. As far as my Department 
is concerned I am prepared to indicate my requirements 2 months ahead. 
1 have worked out a statement through my oifficers. We are helpless unless 
the railway people come to our rescue and this is a matter which very 
vitally affects our cane-growers. They are put to loss if cane is not sent 
on the same date as it deteriorates. It is not accepted by the factory. 

President. —Are there any points which you would like to raise with us? 

Mr. Dhar. —^^As far as I am concerned, I have already mentioned Rs. 2-4-0 
as the cost of production. There is a tendency on the part of some people 
to talk about cost of manufacture in a rather loo«e way. I have heard 
people say that sugar can be produced at a very low figure. If that figure 
is scrutinised it will he seen that certain items have been left out. 

President. —Have you seen the forms issued by the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Dhar. —I have not. 

President. —They arc fairly elaborate. 

Mr. Dhar. —I have nothing more to say except that I should like to 
repeat that the problem of the indvistry is purely agricultural. 

Dr. Jain. —Mainly if not purely. 

Mr. ,Sethi. —It is purely an agricultural problem. Unless and until 
Government and factories realise and help to solve that problem, we shall 
never get ahead with placing the industry on a sound lotting. 

President. —You have given us a very clear note on that point and so 
it is not necessary to go into it again. 
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GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. M. CARBERY, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
and Mr. H. C. E. PETERSON, Agricultural Engineer, 
recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday, tlie 
21st September, 1937. 

President. —Are you giving evidence on behalf' of the Government of 
Bengal ? 

Mr. Garhery. —I am giving evidenc'e in my individual capacity. 

President. —And Mr. Peterson is assisting youp 
Mr. Carhery. —Yes. 

Mr. It(ihimtoola.~~As representative of the Department of Agriculture? 
Mr. Oarbery. —Yes. 

President. —How long have you been DirectorP 
Mr. Carhery. —About 8 rrionths. 

President. —Before that what were you? 

Mr. Carhery. —I was Assistant Director of Agriculture and previous to 
that I was Agricultural Chemist. 

President. —What experience have you got of sugarcane in particular p 
Mr. Carhery. —It has been under me as chemist. 

President. —You have been concerned with it directly? 

Mr. Carhery.- —Yes, on both the research and propagation side. 

President. —First of all, the Tariff Board are going to have a short 
descriptive paragraph for each province in India from the sugarcane point 
of view and for our purpose we divide the province. For instance we 
have divided the United Provinces into western, eastern and central. 
Could you give us a division for Bengal? You talk merely about the class 
of soil. That is not ([uite what we want. We want divisions, if you can 
give us like north, south, east and west. Take the j>rincipal sugarcane 
growing area. 

Mr. Carhery. —They are scattered in blocks. There is no division which 
I can suggest. It will not signify anything. They are all riverine tracts. 
The only difference is in soil. In some cases there is a considerable amount 
of lime and in other places like the Teesta valley there is very little. 
President. —There is no really distinct area. 

Mr. Carhery. —Not much. 

President. —You prefer to take the whole of Bengal as one unit. 

Mr. Oarbery. —Yes. 

President .—What are the principal sugarcane growing tracts? 

Mr. Carhery. —The Rajshahi area in the north is a fairly big area. 
There is the Sitabganj area near Dinajpur, There is also a largo area 
in Mymensingh. There is also a big sugarcane growing tract in Murshidabad 
and Nadia, There is also a fair amount scattered near Dacca and Barisal. 
President. —Is the rainfall more or less the same in all the areas? 

Mr. Carhery. —It varies considerably from 140” to 40 or 50". 

President. —The lowest is 40 to 50". 

Mr. Carhery. —Yes, in West Bengal. 

President. —The highest is how much? 

Mr. Carhery. —140". 

Mr. Peterson. —In some cases it is even 190", 

President. —We should take the mean. We cannot go much into details. 
W'ould you say that the average rainfall ranges from 45" to 130" ? 

Mr. Carhery. —Yes. 
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Vresidfnt .—Tliat is in tlie main sugarcane growing area? 

Mr, (Uirl)c,nj. —Yes, from Birbbiim to Jalpaigiiri. 

President. —What direction is that? 

Ml'. Carhery. —From south-west to north-east. 

1'resident .— Soutli-west is the lowest, 

]\[r. Oarbery. —Y^es. 

President. —45" in the south-west and 136" in tlie north-east? 

Mr. Vurbery .— Ye,s. 

President. —That would give a fair description. 

Mr. Vnrhery .— Y’es. 

President . —There has heo.n a fairly con.sidorablc expansion in the area 
under sugarcane in recent years. Is that due to the substitution of eauo 
for jute? 

Mr. (.iarhery. —Yes, I would say that it has been considerably hastened 
h.y tliat, but it is now showing sigies of going back. 

President. —AVhat is the preiiininary forecast for 1937? 

Mr. Carhery. —It is given as 320,000 acres but I shall put in down to 
290,000. 

President. —These are tlovernmont figures. 

Mr. Carhery .— Yes. 

President would you put it at tliis year? 

Mr. Carhery. —290,000 acres. 

Preside lit.—Do you think that 329,000 is an over-estimate? 

3/r. Carhery. —Yes, as far as I know. 

President. —You can send us the second foreca,st later on. 

3It, Carhery.—''tea. 

President. —Can you give us details of the cost of cultivation by an 
ordinary cultivator.? 

3Jr. C'arberj/.—The actual tost is 2 aunas 10 pies. I do not know how 
far that is correct. 

President. —Have the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research made 
any investigation in this province? 

Mr. Carhery.—Yes. 

Pres'ident. —In what area? 

Mr. Carhery. —One in north of Raisbahi and tile other in west Bengal, 
i’re.s'/deni.—Have you seen the figures? 

Mir. Carhery. —They are a bit higher than this. 

President. —What is your figure? 

Mr. Carhery .— 2 annas 10 pics is the one from the Economic Eiiquii'y, 
President. —What is your figure? 

Mr. Carhery. —3 annas 7 pies in a Government farm. 

President. —Have you worked out any figure for the ordinary agri¬ 
culturist ? 

Mr. Carhery. —Cotisidorably los.s than that. It ivould lie 2 annas. 
President. —-Have you got details? 

3Ir. Corhery.—No. Wo tried to work it out but found it very difficult. 
President. —You have given a figure for the Government farm. Is tliat 
a fairly large area? 

Mr. Carhery. —Yes, 6 acre blocks. 10 acre block is the biggest; that is 
moistly experimental. 

President. —Is the crop grown under .special conditions? 

Mr. Carhery .— Specially heavily manured. 

president. —More highly manured than an ordinary cultivator would. 
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Mr, Carbery ,— Yos. 

Preside lit .— Your actual cost of cultivation is how muchP 
3Ir. Cai'bery ,— 3 annas 7 pies per iiiaund, or Its. 240 per acre. 

President .— The yield will bo how much? 

Mr. Carhery. — 1,0(10 inaunds of stripped cane. 

President. —That works out to less than 4 annas a maund. 

Mr. Carhery. — Yog. 

President. —Wo\ild your cost of cultivation be much higher than that of 
the ordinary cultivator taking into consideration the yield? 

Mr. (JarJiery. —It depends upon what the crop is wanted for. If it is only 
wanted for gur it pays, but if it is wanted for sugar it does not because we 
over-manure the crop. We worked that out two or three years ago. 

President. —You have done some manurial experiments with special refer¬ 
ence to sucrose content and found that ovei-manuring affects the sucrose 
content. 

Mr. Carhery. —Yes. It pushes the growth of the cane beyond maturity. 
President. —How does the sucrose content in the Bengal cane compare 
with the sucro,se content of, say, Bihar cane? 

Mr. Oarbery.~Aa far as I can gather, the sucrose content of the Bengal 
cane is higher. 

President. —There are certain figures supplied to us from the Tochnologi- 
cal Institute, according to which the sugar per cent, of cane in Bengal is 
lower. You doubt the correctness of that? 

Mr, Carbenj. —Yes, I do. 

President. —The average rate of recovery is definitely lower. But that 
may ho due to the fault of the mills. 

Mr. Carhery.—Yes. 

President ,— You are inclined to think that the sucrose content is higher 
in Bengal. 

Mr. Carhery .— Yos. There is a greater dhsti'ibution of rainfall. 
President.—It has hoeii suggested to us that the rainfall might bo too 
much. 

Mr. Carhery .— In certain places it is. It does affect it in this way that 
if we got early rain at the time of harvest, down goes the sucrose content. 

Vr. Jain .— In some places, the sucrose content is higher and in some 
places it is lower. 

Mr. Carhery .— Yes. 

President .— According to the rainfall? 

Mr. Carhery .— Yes, and soil. 

President .— You cannot soy very definitely that the sucrose content is 
higher. 

Mr. Carhery .— That is only my impression. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .— Based on the experience of crushing Bengal caiie? 

Mr. Carhery .— Yes. 

President .— You have put thn fair price of sugarcane a.s 4 annas a maund. 
Is that delivered at the factory? 

Mr. Carhery .— Yes. 

President.—1 ncluding carting ? 

Mr. Carhery .— Yes. 

President .— That would not leave very much margin? 

Mr. Carhery ,— No. 

President. —We have been told that the cost of transport in Bengal is 
rather unusually dilfficult owing to rivers and streams. 

Mr. Carhery. —True. 
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Vreskhni .—The cost of transport is possibly higher in Bengal than in 
Bihar and United Provinces. 

Mr, Uarbery ,—Because there are no roads and the rivers are not always 
iull. 

President .:—Some of the mills have explained to us the difficulty. When 
the water goes down, they cannot get cane. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is only in ^st Bengal. In other areas there are 
roads. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—^Xn Gopalpur they can get cane at 5J annas a maund. 

President .—Do you think that 4 annas would bo a fair price considering 
tho difficulties of transport. 

Mr. Cafhery .—4 anttas within a radius of 3 miles ond 4 annas 2 pies 
within a radius of S miles. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is where the roads exist. 

President .—It may be higher where communications are bad. 

Mr. Cmhery .—Yes. 

President .—4 to 6 annas according to communications would be fair. 

Mr. Carhery .—Yes. 

President.—^'Wiiy has the area under sugarcane dropped this year? 

Mr. Carbery.—ChicSiy because tho price of gur was low generally speaking 
and secondly the price of jute is ttp. The cultivator in this province is up 
against this problem. 

President. —He can grow jute and paddy. 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes. 

i'residcnf.-“How many crops does ho lose when he grows sugarcane? 

Mr. Carhery. —He may lose three. 

President. —So, in Bengal, sugarcane has definitely got to compete with 
other crops. 

Mr. Carhery. —Yes. 

President .—Whereas in United Provinces and Bihar practically there is 
no alternative crop. 

Mr. Carbery .—That i,s right. 

President .—With regard to research work and money given for research 
for agricultural stations, have you any definite ideas in what direetions you 
would like to spend more money? 

Mr. Carbery .—For diseases work. 

President .—When you say diseases, you mean diseases or pests? 

Mr. Carhery .—Chiefly borers. 

President .—Tho borer is the worst enemy. 

Mr. Carhery .—Yes. 

President .—Is pyrilla bad? 

Mr. Carbery .—Not so much. There are two borers, stem and top. 

President. —What about mosaic? 

Mr. Carhery .—It is not of any importanoe. 

President .—White ants? 

Mr. Carbery .—Yes, two borers and white ants. 

Fresident .—Would you like some money for roseareh work in these 
directions? 

Mr. Carbery .—Yes. 

President. —What about agricultural stations? Have you got a sufficient 
number ? 

Mr. Carhery .—Yes. We have a good number of agricultural stations, but 
there are still .some districts without farms. We hope, however, to get money 
for these in three <v four years’ time. 
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President .—Is that financed from provincial fundsP 

Mr. Carhery .—Yoa. 

President. —You are getting a subsidy from the Imperial Council. 

Mr. Carhery .—Yes, we have a small subsidy. 

President. —Has the money granted from the excise duty been utilised? 
Have you put up a scheme? 

Mr. Carhery .—Yes. 

President .—What is that for? 

Mr. Carhery .—It is a combined eo-operative and agricultural scheme. 

President .—Has it been turned down? 

Air. Carhery .—They have given no decision on it. 

President .—So you have not actually made use of the money? 

Mr. Carhery .—No. 

President .—What is the standard cane in this province? 

Mr. Carhery .—Co. 213. The only other cane is Tanna variety recommend¬ 
ed by us some years ago. 

President. —What varieties are yon experimenting on? 

Mr. Carhery .—The main canes are;-— 

381 and 281—early varieties. 

331—late variety. 

421 against 213. 

508 and 513—early varieties. 

President. —Which is the most promising cane? 

Mr. Carhery .—508 is very promising; 421 is also giving a good yield. 

President .—In what direction do you think there is possibility of improve¬ 
ment in the quantity and quality of cane? 

Mr. Carhery .—One big item wo arc up against is ratooning. 25 per cent, 
of the crop is ratooned. 

President. —Is that a common practice? How many ratoons? 

Mr. Carhery .—Sometimes as many as three. What I object to is that 
they are all diseased and the plant cane is also affected. That is the cause 
of the heavy percentage of borer. 

President .—Are you opposed to ratooning altogether or will you have one 
ratoon ? 

Mr. Carhery .—I don’t think I would ratoon ai all owing to damage by 
disease, or at the mo.st one ratoon. But I am rather against it at tho 
moment because I can’t get them ratooned properly. 

President .—What is your experience of the yield of the first ratoon? 

Mr. Carhery. —It is as good as plant cane, but I can’t got it in this 
province as an early cane. 

President .—In some provinces it is preferred because it is early? 

Mr. Carhery .—Yes. 

President. —The Tariff Board has got to consider what are the probable 
developments in tlie next 8 years; can you hazard aii opinion as to what 
improvement is possible in the quantity and quality of cane in the next few 
years? 

Mr. Carhery .—It is difficult to say. We are always qualified by what is 
going to be the price of jute. Another factor is the paddy crop. 

President .—What is the improvement possible in the quantity and quality 
of cane? 

Mr. Carhery. —I do not think the quantity will improve very much unless 
more inducement is given to the grower by factories. The quality will 
improve. 

President.-^l am talking about the quantity per acre. 
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Mr. CtiThery. —After all it deponils a great deal on whether we can 
introduce better manuring or something like that. 

Fresideni. —Would improvements lie in the direction of hotter culture or 
better manuring? 

Mr. Carhern. —We are trying both. 

Freddent .—Where is the biggest need for improvement? 

Mr. Carher)j.—1 think manuring and intoreultivation. 

.FremdeH't .—You say a few more vacuum pan factories are required in the 
province. In what areas would you suggest more factories to be established? 
We understand there are six new factories actually projected. Are there any 
others in course of erection? 

Mr. (.'arherii. —There is one in Jessore but I understand they have not 
gone very much further and there is perhaiis one in Burdwan. 

Mr. liahhntoola. —Can you give us the names of these new mills? 

Mr. Carbei'y. —I have not got them here. Most of them are small 
factories. 

Mr. lluhimtoola. —Do you know anything abont the United Sugar Mills? 

Mr. Fe.terson. —I think I have heard of that. Most of those factories 
have failed. Thej' wore working on the khandsari process. 

Fresident .—Khandsari is rather an indefinite term, so we took a more 
definite term “ sugar made by other proee.s.ses than vacuum pans ”, I see 
in this list you have t'Ut down khandsari factories as 24 and then you give 
department type gur factories 4 and department type open white sugar 
factories. The figure.? are a little bit ditfficult to follow. 

Mr. Feterson .—Here is a list of factories actually working now. The 
others arc all closed down. These are the factories where dep,artmental 
machinery ha.s been installed. 

Fri’sidc.nt .—Some of tliese factorie.s make gur only I see and some sugar 
only and some both sugar and gur. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. Wo want all these factories to make sugar as well. 
But last year several of these worked on gur becau.se gur prices were high. 

President. —What wa.s the number of factories working in recent years? 

Mr. Peterson .—There were as many as 48 to .50 in Jes.sore di.strict alono. 

President .—Are these all working with sugarcane or also date ijalm? 

Mr. Peterson .—These are all cane factories. 

President .—There are also some concerns working with date palm gur? 

Mr. Peterson .—That is done in Jessore but practically all of them are 
now clo.sed down. 

President. —Will these he in .addition to the 14 in your list? 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. These are refineries and these aro sugar factories. 

President .—Do you know how many z'efineries are there? 

ilir, Peterson .—There are innumerable sugar refineries all over Bengal. 
Two or three of them are working in Jessore with sugarcane and date juice. 

President ,—You do not know the number of refineries working? 

Mr, Peterson .—No. 


IVesiifcnf.—They press for exemption from excise duty. Have you .any¬ 
thing to say on that? You know sugar from palmyra is exempt from tho 
duty. 

Mr (,<irhcry.—T do not think we have got sufficient sugar made from date 
juice that we might consider the question of exemption. 

I'esident. T wa.s thiiikiiig simply of the eneoiirageinont to date- tapping. 

Mr. (.oihcrii. Cano has really' killed the date .sugar industry in Jessore. 

President .—Is cane gur preferred to date gur? 

Mr. Peterson .—Date gur is preferred to cane gur because of the flavour. 

President.—I h it more costly? 
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lUr. Peterson. —It is more costly because there is less sugar than in cane 
juice and you have to purchaao fuel as well. 

President. —What do you think of the prospects of the open pan concerns 
manufacturing gur and sugar or gur or sugar F 

Mr, Carbery. —There are very good prospects if they are efficient; if they; 
are not efficient it is impossible for them to compete. 

President. —Do they pay the excise dutyp 

Mr, Peterson. —It depends on the size of the factory and the number of 
men they employ. Some of these factories may be up to 40 tons. 

President. —They come under the Factory Act if they employ more than 
19 men? 

Mr. Peterson. —Most of them employ more than 19 and pay the excise 
duty. They work in shifts. 

President. —Have you anything to say on the claim for exemption from 
the excise duty for these open pan concerns? 

Mr. Peterson. —It deiiends on the open pan owners themselves. We have 
improved their machinery to such an extent and have given them processes 
which are so efficient that if they work their factories efficiently there is no 
necessity for them to ask for exemption. 1 will give some figures; by somo 
processes they can maiiufacturo at Rg. 5-8-0 a maund and by other processes 
they can manufacture at Rs. 5-0-0 and by the latest process they can manu¬ 
facture at Rs, 4-12-0 a maund. 

President. —Including the excise dutyP 

Mr. Peterson.' —Yes. 

President. —Ordinary Khandsari factories you put it at Rs. C-6-0 per 
maund. 

Mr. Peterson ,—Yes. 

President. —Department tyi)o factory Rs. 5-8-0 and the latest process of 
filtering you put at Rs. 5-10-0 per maund. 

Mr. Peterson. —That was a mistake; wo have again worked thorn out 
and find that they were paying more per maund of sugar for manufacture. 
We get so much more sugar that it works down to Rs. 4-12-0 a maund. 

President. —Including depreciation and overhead? 

Mr. Peterson .—Supervision and everything included if it is properly 
worked, and worked by individual owners. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the difference between the old process and the new 
process ? 

Mr. Peterson. —The new process is a process of refining and the old pro¬ 
cess was a process of bleaching. By the latest process we get a very small 
percentage of waste through invertion and that allows for a higher percentage 
of recovery. 

President. —How does the sugar compare with the vacuum pau sugar? 

Mr. Peterson, —We do not get the grain but it is equally fine in colour; 
in fact the colour is better. Even with .some of our old processes we get as 
good colour if not better than vacuum pan sugar. 

Dr. Jain .—What about the keeping qualify? 

Mr. Peterson. —Keeping (juality in the older process is not good but in 
the case of tlie new proces.s it i.s certainly as good as vacuum pan or perhaps 
better because it is refined. Practically there is no bactevia in that sugar. 
The same process can be applied to tho vacuum pan. It would increase 
their efiicioncy immediately. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yon have given us the total acreage under cane. How 
much of that is under silt soil and how much under re;i soil? 

Mr. Carbery .—It is very difficult to .say. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —T would like to know because the yield depends on the 
soil. Can you send tho information later on? 

y N 
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Mr, Cnrhery. —Yos. 

Mr. Ilahimiuola -.—Betwoon the two, which soil would you prefsrP 

Mr. Ckirhery .—Grey silt. 

Mr. llahinitoola .—1 understand that the sucrose content is much better 
in that soil. 

Mr, Carbery .—I think it varies from two-thirds to a third, 

Mr, Iliiliimtoola ,—In 1937-38 cane cultivation ha.s gone down. What is 
it chiefly due to? 

Mr, Carhery .—Partly duo to tlio low price of gur. 

Mr. Bahhiitoola .—I understand that sugarcane cultivation has been taken 
up because Governmunt were anxious to reduce land under jute cultivation. 

Mr. Carhery. —Yes. 

Mr. lldhinitoola ,—Thoreforo if the price of jtite goes up, the cultivation 
of sugarcane would automatically diminish. 

Mr. Carhery .—It must he that way. 

Mr. Ralkinitoahi .—So that sugarcane is considered as a subsidiary crop. 

Mr. CaThe.ry .—It is not a main crop—not by any means. 

Mr, lin.hinitoola ,-—It will all depend upon tho factories that are put up 
round about the cane cultivation area. 

Mr. Peierson .—It depends upon tho prico of gur. That is one of tho 
things that killed it. Tho cultivator did not think it was worth while 
manufacturing it. 

Mr. liahim.toola .—Are you ifnportiiig a largo quantity of gur from United 
Provinces and Bihar? 

Mr. Vete.rs(m. —M<).stly chakki gur which is sold in Calcutta or round 
about Calcutta. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—What is tho price of gur at present? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 2-8-0, per Bengal inaund of 82 lbs. 

Mr. liahimtonla .—The cost of cidtivation is 4 to 5 annas. I want to 
know what is percentage of gate cane to rail cane. How is cane transported? 

Mr. Peterson ..—In bullock rairts as a rule and in some places by boat. 

Mr. Uahimtoola .—Oaue is also railed. 

Mr. Peicr.wn. —Yes. 

Mr. Uahimtoola .—But not generally? 

Ur. Peterson.—B laigo i)ereentage comes in by rail; also a certain per¬ 
centage by bullock carts direct to factories. 

Mr. Itahindonla .—Prom where? 

Mr. Peterson ,,—Prom the vicinity of factories. Cane is being grown all 
round the factories. 

Mr. Balnmtoola .—What percentage would you put as the gate cane? 

Mr. Beterson, —That is very diflicult to say, 

Mr, Bahimtnola .—The Director of Industries is of opinion that tho ques¬ 
tion of tho tran.sport of cane is an ntieoononiic proposition, I suppo.so you 
have no definite information on the subject, 

Mr. ('arhery .—In the case of Beldanga, I do not know whore the cane 
camo from. Their figure is 16 lakhs of maunds by rail against 2 lakhs of 
maunds at the gate. 

Mr. Peterson .—Beldanga is not a very big cane growing area. In 
Rajshuhi there is more cane. 

Mr. Bah'vmtnnla .—With regard to the figure of Rs. 4-12-0 as the cost of 
production by the now process, can you give us the details? 

Mr. Pe.ter.'iori,. —I have here with me (handed in). 

Mr. Ba'hknfuola .— Is that now proinss confined to Bengal? 
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Mr. Peterson.~^}^o. Tliere are new factories growing up in Central India 
and in the United Provinces which have adopted this process. They had' 
been here and had seen the factories working. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —The process was invented in Bengal. 

Mr, retevson. —Yes. 

Mr, liahiratoola.'^Tlow much sugar is produced at the moment by this 
process? 

Mr. Pefersojji.—Very little. This process was only developed last season, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Is it still in an experimental stage or is it freely used? 

Mr. Peterson. —This season it will be freely used. 

President.' —How many factories do you think will be working in this 
coming season? 

Mr. Peterson. —Three. 

President. —La.st season? 

Mr. Peterson. —One, towards the latter end it worked on this process. 
We worked with makeshift maeliiney. We did not have proper machinery 
for that. Now new machinery has been designed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is all this' machinery made in India? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yos, made by Kumardhnbi Engineering Works. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the quality of sugar? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is much better than khandsari sugar which is soft 
sugar. This sugar is neither soft nor hard. It is midway between the 
two. 

Mr. BahimtookL.~-Tlow would yon compare it with vacuum pan sugar? 

Mr. Peterson, —It is much smaller grained. I should say it is equal to 
No. 2 quality of vacuum' pan sugar in size of grain. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Did' the factory which was manufacturing sugar by this 
process market its product? 

Mr, Feterson. —Yos. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What price did it fetch? 

Mr. Peterson.— was being sold as ordinary sugar fetched a price 
from Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 6-14-0 and for this sugar the price obtained was 
Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is more than the price of first cla.ss crystal sugar. 

Mr. Peterson. —They prefer it to the vacuum pan made sugar. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —They not only prefer it but pay a higher price. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you send ns a small sample packet of this quality ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Gur at present will not bo as hard as it was when it was 
manufactured. The difference is duo to the moisture in the air owing to 
the damp climate of Bengal. 

Presidents —It cannot he as good as you showed us in April? 

Mr. Peterson, —No, However, 1 shall send it on to you. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How long will gur keep? 

Mr. Peterson, —If it is put into a tin, it lasts for a whole year. That 
is what many of them do because they get very good price for their gur, 
from now onwards—October, November and Doember—to December, the price 
of gur will go up to as much as Bs. 4-4-0. They preserve gur in that way 
and commence selling from novv, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Otherwise how long does it keep? 

Mr. Feterson. —What they call Jola gur or r.ab in other parts of India— 
that would all ferment say by the beginning of August. The rhukki or hard 
gur keeps lor a year. But if it i.s wrapped with .gunny or straw or nllu 
grass then nothing happens. It keeps in a wonderfully good condition, 

Mr, Bahimtoola, —How would you distinguish rab from chukki gur ? 

N 2 
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Mr. Petersotb. —Rab is boiled up to 110°; chukki gur may be boiled up to 
114°. 

Mr. llcchimtoola. —That is tho only distinction between the two. 

Mr. Peterson. —The difference lies in the boiling temperature. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What is the raw material for sugar made out of gur? 

Mr. Peter sorb. —Cane. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Tho sugar manufactured by this now process is made 
direct from cane. 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —Is it through rab? What i.s the process? 

Mr. Peterson. —Itab is simply masseouite. In vacuum pan factories it is 
called massecuite; in open pan it is rab. It is exactly the same thing. 

President.- —Is rab done at all in this province? 

Mr. Peterson. —llio better classes prefer rab and the power classes chukki 
gur. 

Mr. .Jain. —*rhe material that you take is cane and not rab. 

Mr.-Peterson. —We crush the cane and make it into rab. 

Mr. Jain.—You do not buy rab fioni cultivators? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Jain, —One of the problems with which you are faced in agriculture 
is it) regard to d)sea.sos-^top borers and white ants. 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Can you give us an idea of the extent of the damage caused 
by these ? 

Mr. Carbery. —I do not know about the damage caused by wj)ite ants, 
but the extent of damage caused by boiers coiues to 40 per cent. 

Dr. Jain. —Is it as high as that? 

Mr. Carbery. —Yds. 

President. —Have you seen the statistics pulrtished by I)r. Haldane 
regarding the extent of damage in Bihar? 

Mr. Carbery. —I saw something. 

President.—Yiw-y were published by the Imperial Council. Mv you think 
that the figures are higher in Bengal than in Bihar? 

Mr. Carbery. —It all depends upon the season—soinotimes very bad aiid 
sometimes not too bad. 

President. —They gave 43 per cent. 

Mr. Carlbery. —We gave 41 per cent, two or three years ago. 

President. —Of course, it depends upon the season. 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes, 

President. —I was thinking of the maximum figure. 

Mr. Carbery. —^The maximum that I gave was 41 per cent. 

Mr. Jain. —Prom your answers it appears that there is cordial relation 
between your Department and tho factorie,s with regard to research, cultiva¬ 
tion of improved varieties, etc. How exactly does that hapjjon? Have they 
got sub-stations for testing? 

Mr. Carbery. —Wo give them cuttings. We go and inspect their planta¬ 
tions. They also come and see our work. The Ramnagar people have kept 
in close touch with us for many years. They were a gur factory originally. 

Mr. Jain..—Would you be in favour of sub-.stations for factories to see 
that the varieties yield proper results? 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes. Gopalpur people are inclined to bring in cane which 
1 ebject to. Unless it is pos.sible to get the canci te.stc,d in a Government 
farm, I don't thkik it is right to bring it. It may produce diseases like 
red rot. 
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president. —How long does the testing of cane take in this province? 

Mr. Carher)/. —6 years is the minimum. In the 1st year they go bo the 
main station and in the 3rd or 4th year they go to tho other two farms that 
we have, 

President. —Where are they situated? 

Mr. Carbery. —Rajshahi and Berhampore. Prom there they go to all the 
farms. 

President. —In .six years you will be able to distribute them to tho 
cultivators P 

Mr. Carbery.—Yea. 

President. —You begin multiplication in the 0th year. 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes. 

Itr. Jain. —The suggestion that has bt»n made i.s that there are sub¬ 
stations which may be utilised to the advantage of the industry. Bo you 
agree to that? 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes, if the varieties are properly tested. What I object to 
is to grow canc which is not tested. 

President. —Selected f.actories—I emphasise the word selected—should bo 
utilised to tost these canes on condition that they do not release them to any, 
one else until you approve. 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes. 

Dr, Jain.—In answering the (piestinn about the possibilities of starting 
subsidiary industries in the province, you say that the possibilities are many. 
Can you give us a little more information on tho subject? 

Mr, Carbery. —There is a good deal of work that could be done on the 
canning industry in this province. We have a very big area under fruit 
trees of all descrii)tion—particularly mangoes, pine apple, etc. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you any scheme in progres.s about it? 

2Hr. C'li.rhcry,—Not at the moment. There is an institution at Bajshahi 
where canning is taught. Thcie is also tho po.ssibiUty of toffee from date 
sugar. We worked on that but owing to vetronchment Government cut it 
out. 

President. —Is date sugar particularly suited for it? 

Mr. Carbery .—It has got a nice flavour. 

President. —It has got a bettor flavour. 

Mr. Carbery .—Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is like Demarara sugar. 

Dr. Jain. —Anything else besides canning? 

Mr. Carbery. —Those are the two main itoma. 

President.—'loffCO prepared in England by ordinary household is made 
out of Demarara sugar. 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes. 

President.—It will be suitable, for the same reason. 

Mr. Carbery. —Yes, 

Mr. Peterson. —Another thing is treacle. 

J)r. Joi;i,—About the statistics, you .say that the acreage figures are 
anything hut accurate. 

Mr. Carbery. —That is right. 

Dr. Jain. —la it possible to indicate, the extent of error? 

Mr. Carbery. —It is so difficult. 

President.—Wint about the average yield per ncre? 

ikfr. Carbery.- —That is worked out on tho bjisis of crop cutting oxporirnenis. 

president. —Do you coiitinuo those experiments? 

Mr. Carbery.—Yea. 



Presidfint. —Those figures are not so bad. 

Mr. Carbery .—They are not far out. 

Vr. Jean .—Lastly about tho qmjstion of assistance given to factories, 
iis there any assistance given to sugar factories.^ 

Mr. Garhery .—When they started, they came to us for information. That 
is all I know about them. I do not know what they did with the Industries 
Department. 

Dr. Jain .—You have got pn Engineer under you which they have not 
got, 

Mr. Garhery. —That is true. 

Mr. Peterson.—L think we knew more about it at that time than they 
did. I have been in sugar niysolf for many years and so I am in a position 
to advise both on cane and manufacture. 

Mr. MaJiirntoola,. —1 dm rather interested in your open pan factory about 
which you have promised to send a statement. What will be the capital 
cost of putting up such a factoiyi' 

Mr. Peterson. —Ka. 1,000 per ton. 

Mr. Bahvmtoola .—Per ton of sugar? 

Mr. Petersooi. —No. Suppo.so you want a 25 ton factory—capable of 
■ crutshing 26 tons of cane per day—it would come to Rs. 25,000. The cost of 
a vacuum pan factory of a similar sine would bo just R.s. 3,000 per ton. It 
works out to one-third of the price of a vacuum pan factory initially. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—What would be the economic unit of a factory working 
this process? 

Mr. Peterson .—The larger tho belter: the larger the more economical. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—What is the crushing caj)acity of the factory which ifi 
at present working on this process? 

Mr. Peterso/t.—It is a 25 ton factory. There are several 25 ton factories 
working now. They are going to work this year. 

Mr. BaMmJoola .—I do not understand why persons should put up vacuum 
pan factories and invest lakhs of rupees when they can make a profit of 
Rs. 2-12-0 a maund by this process? 

Mr. Peterson ,.—Originally I designed these factories to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment in Rengal, to be worked by say 25 or 30 youths on a co-operative basis, 
but it did not seem to suit them and then people started taking them up. 
These are all small factories—8 to 10 ton factories. Now everything has 
gone up to 25 and 50 tons. In Bengal we have none bigger than 25 tons, 
but up-cK)untry they are going to put in 50-ton factories. Here they have 
put in 26 ton factories with the intention of extending them to 50 tons 
in another year or two, but the other people are putting up bigger factories 
because they realise the bigger tho factory the better the profits. The initial 
cost comes down and the working co.sts are also lower, 

Mr. liahimtoola .—What is the working season? 

Mr. Peterson .—Jt depends on what you turn the pl.ani; to. As you see, 
the whole plant can be converted into a gur i)lant. If you are for the gur 
market which ahould bo every one’s intention, the working season commences 
in November ard goes on to December. During November and December the 
price of gur is very good in Bcog!)], From January the plant can be utilised 
for tho manufacture of siiga; right up to 15th May. 

Mr. linhinitoola .—Shall wo. say 5 months? 

Mr. Pi'ierson —6 months—2 months in. producing gur and 4 months in 
manufacturing sugar. 

Mr. Itnhirntoola.—l .am only talking of sugar, 

Mr. Peterson .—4 months. 

President .—How many centrifugals would you have in a 25 ton factory? 

Mr. Peterson.—2 24" x 14" centrifugals. 
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Dr. Jain. —How many labourers would you employ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not counting the supervisory staff, 48. 

I're.thlent. —Have you given all the particulars of tho recovery rate you 
expt'ct and so on in the note? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Jlahimtoola. —-Is it not 9 per cent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahirntoola. —To prodniio a maund of sugar, how many inaunds of 
cane would you require? 

Mr. Peterson. —11 niaunds. 

Mr. Itnhimtoola. —What is the price you have taken for cane? 

Mr. PeAerson. —3 to 4 annas. Some of these o))en pan factories p.aid more 
than tho vacuum ])an factories. Some paid 4 annas 9 pies per maund of 
cane; others paid between 3 annas and 4 annas. 

Mr. Bahimtooln. —What is the actual price you have paid for cane? 

Mr. Peterson.- —Yes, at 3 annas a maund for tho cane. 

Mr. liajiiintoola. —What is the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Peterson, —Rs. 4-12-0. 

Mr. ItahimtooUx. —I am confining my attention to the new process. 
Rs. 4-12-0 is the total cost. Wh.at is the manufactunng cost? You say that 
one fa<;tory is working on that process. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you deduct one rupee, it works out to Rs. 3-12-0. 

Mr. Itahirntoola. —Are you paying excise duty? 

Mr. Peterson. —T have put down one rn[ieo. 

Mr. Itahirntoola. —That cornea to Rs. 3-12-0. 

Mr. PeAerson. —Yes. 

Mr. Jlahimtoola. —You have to deduct the cost of cane. 

Mr. Peterson-. —T have worked that out in detail. 

Mr. liahimtnola.^l want to understand how the details are worked out. 
You get cane at 3 annas a maund, docs it include carting? 

Mr. I’eAe.rson. —3 annas is per maund of cane delivered at the factory. 

Mr. Itahirntoola. —I want to know whether Rs. 4-12-0 is exclusive of 
overhead charge.s. 

Mr. PeAerson. —Inclusive of all coats. 

Mr. Itahimtonla. —Rs. 1-11-0 is the balance inclusive of depreciation, 
eelling expen.ses and profit. 

Mr. PeAerson. —That does not include profit. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —Rs. 2-12-0 is the profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea. 

president. —How many rollers do you employ? 

Mr. Peterson. —3 rollers. I get better extraction than the vaenum pan 
factories without maceration. If they did not macerate my extraction figure 
will be better than theirs. I get about 72 and they get about 65 or 66. 
With maceration they go up to about 84. 

Mr. Balvimtoola. —How far is the factory from bore? 

Mr. Peterson. —There are two factories in the Din ijpur district. This 
particul.ar one where we carried out the.se tests is near Chorkai, 2 stations 
below Parbatipur, within a mile from the station. 

Mr. BahinUoola. —The Director has taken 4 annas as the fair price to 
the grower. 

Mr. I^eterson. —That is for the vacuum pan factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the difference between tho two prices? 
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Mr. Peterson. —In the matter of open pan factories, it is practically their 
own cane. Many of these people have their own factories, others purchase 
irom the cultivators. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This price is taken irrespective of the cost of 
cultivation. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That makes a very big difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —It doe.s not make a big difference, because these open pan 
factories pay as much and more for their cane than the vacuum pan factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It does. 

President. —In a subsequent letter you have said that the treatment of 
cultivators is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Carbery. —1 don’t think that it is at all fair in Eastern Bengal. 

President. —Is that due to underweighment? 

Mr. Carbery. —They take off l\ seers per maund of cane and the prico- 
18 2J annas per maund. 

President. —Yon have mentioned the areas. 

Mr, Carbery. —yes. 
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(2) Evidence of Mr. S. C. MITTER, Director of Industries, Bengal, 
and R. CHOUDHURY recorded at Calcutta on Thursday, 
the 21st September, 1937. 

Mr. Muter. —May I be permitted to make a statement before you begin 
to take my evidence? It has been my definite opinion that in any scheme 
of economic reconstruction the first point to be considered is that the 
province must be self-supporting in the matter of her requirements of food 
products. Whatever food products are necessary for consumption in the 
province must be produced in the province. Secondly, agriculture must bo 
BO organised as to be able to supply raw materials to the industries of the 
province. And thii’dly, we in Bengal by means of agricultural planning 
must try to capture some of the markets to acquire supplementary purchasing 
power until such time a.s Bengal is in a position to export commodities 
enabling her own people to meet their obligations whenever they buy certain 
imported goods. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Export market for what commodities? 

Mr. Mitter. —Raw materials which are purchased by foreign markets. 
Coming to the first point I may say that the consumption of sugar in Bengal 
is so large that there is great scope of, and abundant room for, the develop¬ 
ment of a very large number of sugar mills. 

President. —Wo do not want much exposition on the subject. Wo have 
put to the Director of Agriculture questions as to what ore the possibilities 
of development. 

Mr. Mitter. —My point is this; when the sugar import duty was imposed 
in 1932 there was a definite condition laid down that within a limited number 
of years Government expected that wherever this industry developed thc.v 
should attain the ma.ximum efficiency. If a question were put enquiring 
about the steps the mills in Bihar and United Provinces have taken towards 
the realisation of this expectation, possibly the Board, I think, would have 
found that they have yet a long ground to cover for attaining the maximum 
dfficiency and the difficulties that stood iu the vvay could also be ascertained. 

President. —The whole of our questionnaire was directed to find out those 
very points, that is to say, manufacturing efficiency and so on. 

Mr. Mitter. —These m.aterials are very helpful so far as working condi¬ 
tions of the factories are concerned. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When the Sugar Mills’ As.sociation is examined we shall 
probably get all information. 

President. —Can we say that the level of efficiency in India is definitely 
lower than in Java? 

Mr. Mitter. —General efficiency of the average Indian mill is lower than 
in Java. Actually the quality of sugar which is produced in India is not 
»s good as in Java and does not reach the Dutch standard in all cases. 

President. —That depends on the quality of cane? 

Mr. Mitter. —But it also depends on technical efficiency. 

President. —In a majority of the mills in India according to the technical 
advice we have received, they have nearly reached the efficiency of Java. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, some of them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would personally like you to confine your attention 
to the industry in Bengal. 

Mr. Mitter.—Yes. 

President. —What arc the difficulties of the mills with regard to transport? 

Mr. Mitter. —Railway freight is very high. For the same type of wagon 
and for the same floor area we pay Rs. 4-8-0 more than on the East Indian 
Railway, at prevailing rates. 
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president. —We have all the figures with regard to railway rates. What 
about the development of subsidiary industries, sweet makitig and so on? 

Mr. Mitter. —All these propositions liave been incorporated in a pro- 
gramrao which is now receiving the consideration of tho local Government. 
Unfortunately I am not in a position to give away the confidential inform¬ 
ation now. But 1 will give you information as to the pos.sibility pf subsidiaiy, 
industries. * 

President. —Are you concerned with the open pan factories? 

Mr. Mitter. —No. The whole sugar industry is now in charge of tho 
Director of Agriculture. 

President. —You are not concerned with the matter except possiblj^ with 
the by-product or subsidiary iirduslry whicli is very small? 

Mr. Mitter. —The possibility of by-product or subsidiary industry is not 
really very small but, as matters now stand, little progi'e.ss has been made 
until now. 

Mr. Eahimionla. —Are you concerned with the industrial side of the 
industry? 

Mr. Mitter. —Officially I am not concerned with any aspect of tho industry 
other than what the Chairman rightly pointed out. 

Mr, liahimtoultt .—AVhat exactly does tire departmeirt do for the, sugar 
industry ? 

Mr. Mitter .—If any sugar marnrfacturer writes to us soliciting our help, 
w'O try to help him as tar as wo can. For instance, very recently a ease 
has been I'oferrod to us by the North Bengal Sugar Mills. Tliey are anxiou.s 
to lay tramway linos and have asked foi' oiH’ lielp in connection with land 
acquisition, tenders and so on. AVe. are assisting them on tho tcchrrical side 
of these questions. This kind of work is done by me. 

Mr. Bahiintoola.—Whnt .nboirt the corifcctronery industry? 

Mr. Mitter.—Thai is not developed hero. The sugar industry and sugar¬ 
cane cultivation have not developed to the same extent as they have tit other 
Vrrovtnces. To ray mind, one of tho reasons for this deficiency is that Bengal 
has not been considcied a (it place for sugarcano cultivation. Till ]005-06 
we had siigiircane cultivation hut the lloi>ort of 1020 either discour.agcd, 
or did not support, the view that Bengal had any economic possibility for 
the development of the sngar indnstry. Cnltivalors naturally wore not asked 
to go back to sugarcane cultivation until recently—about two years ago— 
when .as a result of the campaign that lias beert going on for the restriction 
of into cultivation, Goverimieut had had to sugge.st some form of substituto 
crops of which siignrcatie was one. Tho Agricnltural Deirartmont will tell 
you more about the difficulties of tho cane-growers. They have now got tiro 
cane, hut more mills will have to be cstahlislred. 

Pre.sident .—How many new mills are projected now? 

Air. Mitter .—Another ,six—I have given those particulars. 

Presuleiit. —One is in cour.se of erection, and that is Ramnagar. 

Mr. Mitter .—Yes. 

President. —And the others are projects only. 

Mr. Alifter. —They are going ahead and I believe in the next few months 
they will be able to make a start. 

President. —Have they ordered for machinery? 

Mr. Mitter. —Some of them h.ave and some of them have not. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —7 of them have worked during 193C-.17 ? 

Air. Mitter .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimitoola.SWhat is the total production? 

Mr. Mitter .—23,000 tons. 

Mr. Bahimtooi.a. —Apart from open pans and khand.saris? 

Air. Alitter. —There is up khaiidsan industry in Bengal, 
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TTfsideat .—It doea not include open pan production as well, 
iWr, MitteT. —Mr. Peterson will be able to give you full particulars, but 
-tliere is no khandsari industry in Bengal. 

President. —Tlvere is not much difference between the open pan and 
■khandsari systems. 

Mr. Mitter. —Mr, Peterson will be able to tell you what the difference 
is. 

President. —We will put it this way—sugar produced by processes other 
than vacuum pan.s. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —Gan you send us a list of all the new factories projected with 
their crushing capacities? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Mr. liuhimtoola.—When your assistance is sought by these factories do 
they ask you about the sites? 

Mr. Mitter. —Not up till now. 

Mr. Itahimtdola. —That moans factories that have started already have 
started according to their own views. 

Mr. Mitter. —It may he that they have consulted the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture and 1 believe, it would be well if you would ask him those questions. 

Dr. .lain. —Is molasses used for hookas? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Dr. Jniii-. —-I understand that the price obtained hero for molasses is the 
highest in India. 

Mr. (Uinudhury, —4 annas per mannd. 

Dr. Jain .—Not as much as 8 annas? 

Mr. Ohondkvry, —You might take 4 to 8 annas. 

Dr. Jain. —Is there any quantity of molasses sold for hubble-bubble? 

Mr. ClKnidliuryi. —Molasses are sold in two forms, viz., liquid and boiled 
rnol.Tsses, The liquid mdla.sscs are sold at 4 to 8 annas i>er maund. The 
boiled molasses are .sold at 14 annas to Rs. 1-2-0. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —There is one point which I would like to ask you and 
that is witii regard to a statement “ in the Foreword to your book ” on 
the “ Prospects of Sugar Industry in Bengal ”. I want to know whether 
you endorse the opinion stated therein, viz., “ I am of considered opinion 
that the Government of Bengal should impose a provincial protective cess 
of about Rs. 2 per maund on all sugars imported into the province ”. 

Mr. Choudhury. —That is his opinion. 

Mr. PaMmtnnla. —The whole of your case is to make Bengal self-supporting 
in the matter of sugar. 

Mr. ('Iiaudhury .— If it is necessary even to go to that extent it might ho 
considered advisable. At this stage if the Tariff Board’s recomendation 
-will bo enough to enable Bengal to grow sugarcane, the indu.stry can be 
developed in the usual course. 

President. —It is not permissible under the Government of India Act to 
impose such a cess. So, it is outside our scope. 

Mr. Mitter. —It may be put as town duty. Every town can do it. 
President. —Aio you in any way concerned with the manufacture of sugar 
from gur made from date palm? 

Mr. Mitter. —No. 

President. —Do you know anything about it? 

M’’ Mitter. —Exeent that one gentleman applied for a loan during 
Mr. Weston’s time but I do not know whether he got the loan to develop 
this industry. If you want I can look up m.v files and send you the 
information. 
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7.)r. Jain. —Is there any importation of sngarcandy? 

Mr. Mitter. —I taniiot tell you. 

Dr. Jain. —In Bombay, it is manufactured as a cottage industry. 

Mr. MHtr.r. —I have not got any detailed statistics ready with me but I 
am informed that in this province also it is produced on .small scale. 

Dr. Jain .—la sugarcandy part of your comprcheiiBive schomo? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Fre.^ident. —In this note, have you dealt with the .sugarcandy? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —The present position and future possibilities? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain.- —You say that you do not po-ssess statistics regarding prices. 

Mr. Mitter. —It is very difficult to give you any reliable statistics off¬ 
hand. 

Dr. Jain. —You mean wholesale statistics. I thought there was difficulty 
about retail prices. 

Mr. Mitter. —These figures are maintained by the Senior Marketing 
Officer (of the Government of India scheme) working under the Director of 
Agriculture and when I wrote to him I got from him a reply to that effect. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —^Thc figures that you have given on page 19 with regard 
to alternative crop.s and returns for them have been obtained from tho 
Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —From sugarcane do you get a higher return? 

Mr. Mitter. —No independent attempt has been made properly. 

Mr. Rnliimtonla. —You .say Rs, 140 to Rs. 210 for sugar ms against jiotatoes 
Rs, 120 to Rs. 180. 

Mr. Chowthury. —That is the general impression. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Out of all crops, sugarcane is giving the highest return 
to the cultivator at the present moment. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Even if they produce gur, they will get tho highest 
return. My point is that sugar should be manufactured. 

Mr. Rahimtoola, —In order to get an outlet for cane? 

Mr. Choudhury. —-Yes. Then we get tho maximum return from tho 
cultivation of cane. In tho last six yeais elforts have been made to increase 
the cultivation of sugarcane without luoviding suitable outlets. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tho figures of yield, sucrose content, etc., that you 
have given are all based ou actuals. 

Mr. Choudhvr.y.—Yefi. 

President. —'Can yoxi tell us why the sucrose content of cane in Bengal 
is ou the whole inferior to that of Bihar or Enitcd Provinces? 

Mr. ChouaKury. —It i.s higher. If the .sxicrose content is 14, then recovery 
will depend upon minimising the total loss. It dejjonds upon the efficiency 
of the factory. In Bengal, there are very few efficient factories. 

Prcside.ni .—What tyi)e of cane are you using? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Co, 213. 

President .—Still you are using 213. 

Mr. Choudhury. —Co. 213 is cultivated on a very large scale. Other 
numbers of Coimbatore and T’.O.J. varieties art! also introduced All those 
are doing well. 

President. —^Do you say that the low recovery is due to the inefficiency of 
factories? 

Mr. Choudhury. —Quite. 

President. —And not to tho poor sucro.sa content of cane? 
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Mr. (Jhoudhury. —No. T make eifficicncy the prime cause. Even if the 
sucrose content is 11, the total loss must not exceed 2 per cent. In Java 
it is 1-5 or 1-75. In most of the Indian factories the efficiency ■que.stion 
depends on the staff. 

President .—Actually the sucrose content is lower in Bengal, 

Mr. Choudhury .—It is higher. 

President .—I am talking about the sucrose content apart from recovery 
rates. Those are Official figures which may be correct or may not be correct. 

Mr. (Itioudhury .—From my personal experience I can say that it is 1^ to 
3 per cent, higher than in United Provinces. 

Dr. Join,—Have you made experiments? 

Mr. ('.houdlmrg .—I am analysing daily. 

Mr. Itnhimtonla .—Wherefrom did you get those figures given on page 31? 

Mr. Ohoudhury .—Those are actuals given by the Agricultural Department 
about 3 years ago. 
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(3) Evidence of Khan Bahadur A. M. ARSHADALI, Registrar, Co-' 
operative Societies, Bengal, recorded at Calcutta on Thursday, 
the 21st September, 1937. 

Vrenidant. —How long have you been Rogistrar of Co-operative Societies? 

Khan Bahadur. —For the last five years. 

President. —In what respects do you come into contact with the sugar 
industry and the growers of cane? 

Khan Bahadur. —Wo have two open pan factories one at Malda and 
another at Rajshahi district and we have been woi’king thc.so two factoi'iea 
for some time now, about 3 or 4 years. Resides that in connection with the 
Government of India grant for organisation of co-operative societies T made 
enquiries in the cane growing areas and held meetings of cane-growers. 

President. —You have not received any money from the Government of 
India? 

Khan Bahadur. —We have not "drawn the money; we have got a grant of 
Rs. 25,000 for organising co-operative societies but our scheme is still under 
the consideration of the Government of Bengal. 

President. —How are your two co-operativo factories getting onp 

Khan Bahadur. —The Malda factory was organised by the District 
Magistrate, Mr. Talukdar, and ho used to take a lot of interest in it. This 
is an open pan factoi’y and the machinery was supplied by Mr. Peterson, the 
Agricultural Ehigineor to Govornment, and we expected that wc would make 
some profit out of it. Actually we made some profit though small. On last 
year’s working the profit was about Hs. 1,000 after meeting all expense.s. 
The main difficulty is tlio excise duty and I think we could have made more 
profit if the excise duty was not there. 

President. —That is the only society that worked last season? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Gan you send us the bfdance sheet? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. I .shall get a copy and send it to you. The profit 
we made is not very encouiagiug to the promoters of the stmicty. Our 
accounts are regularly audited. The workers are recruited from the villages 
round about and they have bcoii trained in the work. 

President. —What is the capacity of the factory? 

Khan Bahadur. —We crushed about 20,000 maunds last year. 

President .—What i.s the staff employed? 

Khan Bahadur. —One mechanic and about 6 or 7 W'Orkers. 'Ihere is one 
gentleniau in that locality who is the manager of a zamindar. He takes 
a good deal of interest and supervis*'..s in an honorary capacity. The product 
of the mill is consumed by the local sweetmeat merchants in Malda town 
and the factory can supply the whole of the requirements of the pcojjle of 
that town only. 

President. —Is the sugar liked or do they prefer to have vacuum pan 
factory sugar? 

Khan Bahadur. —It is very white and is liked by the people. 

President. —Do you make gur also? 

Khan Bahadur, —No. 

Preside/nt .—How many coolies arc employed in the factory? 

Khan Bahadur. —About 25. 

President. —It comes Under the factory act? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes, 

President. —You say one of the main difficulties about sugarcane growing 
is the difficulty of transport. 
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Khan, Buhadur. —Yos, Tliis I have eonio across when I inv®tigated into 
the condition of the cano-gvower in the iieighbourliood of two big mills in 
liengal, one is Gopalpnr in the district of Rajshahi and the other is 
Sitabgunj in the district of Dinajpur. I made enquiries into the condition, 
of the cane-growers and I found that there was con.sidorable dilfficnlty about 
transportation. Even t)eoplo residing within a radius of 10 miles of the 
mills could not bring their cane for want of good roads. Generally the bulk- 
of the cane is rail-borne on amount of road transport difficulty. 

President. —Wliat would you put the average cost of transport at? 

Khan Bahadur. —One anna per mile per maund. In Naogong, where 1 
enquired it was 3 pies per mannd per mile by cart. 

President. —While you were enquiring into the cost of transport did you 
enquire whethor the growers had any comjjlaint about factories about 
weigliment ? 

Khan Bahadur. —^Yes. The factory people have a system which I have 
seen in the Gopalpur mill. Tlujy appoint a number of agents and these 
agents go about the villages within a radius of 20 to .30 miles and it is 
those agents who really .supjjly the produce. They have got a sort of 
negotiation with the village loaders and they generally fix up how much 
crop should ho supplied and at what time. The cane-growers are given 
advances so that they cannot bri?ig tile cane wnthout their permission and 
the agents generally bargain with the producers and the man who can give 
some bribe to the agent gets his cane taken to the mill first. Secondly at 
the weighbridge the cane is left for some time so that it dries up and there 
is couse,quent loss in weight and therefore the price received by them is 
lower. This sort of complaint was made to mo particularly by the cultivators 
in the Malda district where sugarcane is grown in very largo quantities. 

President. —To which mill did they supply? 

Khan Bahadur. —The factory people, make a combination. The Malda 
people can very easily supply to Sitahganj mills but this factory would not 
purchase any cane from this area; they allocate this cane to a certain mill 
in Bihar. 1 have been also told that they make arrangements in such a 
way that cane grown in the vicinity of a certain mill is not taken by that 
mill. I saw a very large quantity of cane left on the roadside stations in 
North Beng.al from Rajshahi to Malda for days together and the growers 
wer<! compelled to accept a bargain price. The poo]>lo who brought cane 
from a di.stance of 20 to .30 miles had to accept a nominal price only. 

President. —Becaii.se minimuin price has not been fixed in Bengal ? 

Khan Bahadur. —That is right. We cannot organise co-operative societies 
also for that reason. 

Pre.vdent. —Have the local Government considered the question of fixing 
a miniinuin price? 

Khan Bahadur. —There was oiie meeting last year in which several Collec¬ 
tors and the Director of Agricultiire mot. But it was thought that the time 
had not yet come for fixing a minimum price because in some districts people 
were getting more than t) annas per maund. But my information i.s that 
people are not getting 5 annas now. 

Mr. Bahimtoala. —What do you think should be the lowest price? 

Khan Bahadur. —Never less than 4 annas. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Delivered at the factory? 

Khan, Bahadur. —In the field. 

Mr. Bahiintoola. —How much w'ould you allow for transport? 

Khan Bahadur, —I fixed it in this «'ay, that l.fiO mauuds is produced in 
a higha and the coat price we take as R-s. 2.fi per higha. At 4 annas a maund 
it is Rs. 37 and the cost is Rs. 2.5, or Rs. 75 i)er acre. 

Mr. Ualiiintuolu. —And the yield? 
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Khan Bahadur. —450 maunds per acre. This may be increased by a little 
manuring. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —On an acre he is making about Es, 37 profit at 4 annas- 
roughly ? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do you think it is nece.ssary to organise co-operative 
supply societies to protect the interest of the growers? 

Kha/n Bahadur. —The time has come I think not only to organise but to 
make the mills to co-operate with us. They are really exploiting the growers 
of sugarcane and so I think the time has come to organise co-operative supply 
societies and save the cultivators from exploitation, and before I can do 
this a minimum price for cane must be fixed. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Why do you say there was overproduction of cane? 

Khan Bahadur. —It is not exactly overproduction. The existing mills 
cannot consume the quantity of cane now grown. There should be more mills 
as early as possible. 

IVcaidcnt.—Do they not manufacture gur? 

Khan Bahadur. —We had a scheme for gur njanufacture but people 
generally are disinclined to use gur; they are more for sugar than for gur 
even in the villages. 

President. —According to the Director of Agriculture only 5 per cent, of 
the cane production is used by sugar factories at the moment and the rest 
is converted into gur. 

Khan Bahadur. —Because there is no other way of utilisation of sugar¬ 
cane. 

President. —Probably your point of view is that the price of gur has fallen 
to such an extent that nobody will produce gur. 

Khan Bahadur. —That is true. Government suggested—grow le.ss jute 
and produce more subsidiary crop, and sugarcane was recommended and 
people are now producing sugarcane, and they find themselves handicapped 
because they cannot sell. 

President. —What is tlie sugar recovery you get out of open pan factories 
under the co-operative sy,stem? 

Khan Bahadur. —4 pw cent. 

president. —That seems very low. 

Khan Bahadur. —That is in Naogong factory. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.. —Are they using the process designed hy Mr. Peterson? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. In the Malda factory out of 20,000 tnaunds 
crushed we had an outturn of 900 matinds of sugar. 

Mr. BtaMw.toola. —With regard to the work of the societies, what oxaetl.y 
arc they doing? Are they selling any cane to the factories? 

Khan Bahadur, —Growers are members of the Society. Memhers bring 
their cane to the factories and they are i)aid 4 annas a maiind and .somo- 
tiine.s a little more than that. Practieally Society means the factory, the 
factory works under the auspices of the Society. 

Dr. Jain. —What qualities of sugar are they producing in these co-opera¬ 
tive factories? 

President. —Have you got a note on the working of the Society? 

Khan Bahadirr. —Yc.s. 

President. —Would you be able to send us a copy of your note? 

Khan Bahadur. —T shall send a copy of a note on the whole working of 
the society as well as the balance sheet. 
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Dr. Jain. —4 per cent, recovery would make it almost impossible to run 
the factory. 4 per cent, would mean 25 maunds of cane would be required 
to make a mauiid of sugar. 1 think you might let us have a note giving the 
exact figures. 

Khan Bahadur. —This 4 per cent. I have said about a factory which is 
now practically defunct. But this Malda factory is working. 

1‘rcsident. —What is their recovery? 

Khan Bahadur. —They get 900 maunds of sugar by crushing 20,000 
maunds of sugarcane. 

Dr. Jain. —That is only 4^ per cent. They cannot make any profit on 
those figures. 

Presulent. —If they increased their recovery, they ought to do very well. 

Khan Bahadur. —There are by-products which they sell. 

President. —Do they sell their molasses? 

Khan Bahadur. —They sell their bye-products 100 maunds of sugarcane 
worth Rs. 18-12-0 would give 10 to 11 maunds of 1st rah which would give 
again 3i to 4J maunds of 1st sugar and 4J to 5 maunds of 2nd rah. 
The cost of manufacture would come to Rs. 11. 

President. —What do they do with the 2nd rabp 

Khan Bahadur. —They sell it to people for mixing it with tobacco. 

President. —What do they get for molasses? 

Khan Bahadur. —I do not know. 

Dr. Jain. —You liavo said that the number of unskilled labour is 25. 
What is the number of skilled labour? 

Khan Bahadur. —Mr. J. N. Talukdar under the direction of Mr. Peterson 
trained some people of the locality. His idea was that they must not get 
any mistri, engineer or mechanic from outside. They mu.st have the 
local people trained. I have seen 4 or 5 of them. One man is the Director 
who attends to the machinery and there are several others who work in 
pans. 

President. —it an oil engine? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain.- — What wages do you pay for the unskilled labourer? 

Khan Bahadur. —Rs. 18 is the maximum. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the average? 

Khan Bahadur .—Rs. 12. 

Dr. Jain. —Never less than Rs. 10? 

Khan Bahadur. —No. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you pay weekly or monthly? 

Khan Bahadur. —At the end of each month. 

Dr. Jain. —What are the hours of work? 

Khan Bahadur.—I had been there for two days. I found them working 
in the morning with a rest at noon for one or two hours and working 
again till 7 o’clock in the night. 

Dr. Jain. —Would it be 10 hours a day? 

Khan Bahadur. —About that. 

Mr. Bahimtaola .—How would you compare this sugar with the vacuum 
pan sugar in qualit,v? 

Khan Bahadur. —It may be a shade less white—it is difficult to say. 
As regards crystals, they are not large. But in taste there is no difference. 
At the beginning there was a little scent of sugarcane but gradually that 
has disappeared. I do not know whether it is due to the fact that people 
have got themselves accustomed to it or not, hut they now say that there 
is no scent of sugarcane as before. 
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President .—Do you happen to know anything about the date palm 
gur industry ? 

Khan Bahadur. —No, 

Dr. Jain ,—Do you know about the recent enquiry instituted b’y the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research about the cost of cultivation? 
As Registrar of Co-operativo Societies, did you have anything to do with 
it? 

Khan Bahadur .—They are making it, hut they have not made any 
reference to me. 
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GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA. 

Evidence of Mr. S. N. MOZUMDAR, Development Director, 

Mr. H. L. DUrr, Deputy Director of Agriculture, and 
Mr. S. C. ROY, Deputy Registrar of Go-operative 
Societies, recorded at Puri on Monday, the 
27th September. 1937. 

President. —Are you giving evidence on behalf of the Orissa Govcriiment 
r are you giving evidence representing the ]>epartment? 

Mr. Moziumdar .—I supijose representing the Department. iVVe have no 
clear instructions from Government. 

President. —It does not necessarily follow that you represent the Govern¬ 
ment. Some Governments have clearly stated that tlioir officers represent 
the views of their Departments, 

Mr. Mozwmdar.—'Wt', have no instructions to that effect or to any effect. 
Wc have only boon instructed to give evidence before you. There is nothing 
very much with which we could help the Board. In this province there 
j.s (lot much of .sugar. The [irovince was started only about a year ago. 
'J’he Statistic.s are not always readily available. Those available are for Bihar 
and Grissa. There are no separate ligiiros for 0ri.5sa. 

President. —Orissa is mainly a gnr producing area. Wo are also inter¬ 
ested in the question of gnr becau.-?o it has a very important bearing on 
the question of sugar definitely from more than one aspect. You might 
ascertain and lot us know v^rhether the evidence that yon give this morning 
should bo corisidorcd as that of the Department or of the Government. ^ 

Mr. Moziimdar. —Yes, I conkl phono up to Government and find out, 
Porhapa wo could settle that after the Chief Mini.ster comes here on the 
29th. 

Pre.sident.~-n<) is not giving ovidonce before the Board. We are only 
going to have an informal talk with him. Wo do not take evidence from 
Ministers. 

Mr. Mozuwdnr.—J shall find out and let you know. 

Pre.siderit. —It is better to get the matter cleared up because there have 
been questions raised about that. 

Mr. Muzunidar. —Yes. 

President. —It is not much rise taking the cultivation figure.s for previous 
yours, f tlilnk perhaps it is best to take the figures for 1936-37 which are 
for the new province. 

Mr. Moziimdar .—Since then wo have worked out some more figures. 

President, —What figures have you got for 1936-37? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —They are based on the cost of cultivation in the 
Bugaveano area. 

President. —I am really dealing with the total area. 

Mr. Mozv,m.flo/r. —31,000 acres. 

President. —Can we take that as correct? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —To the extent that some areas iij the province are not 
surveyed. 

President. —In the case of Bihar we have been told that there may 
he 100 per cent, error. 

Mr. Mozumdar.- —As a matter of fact these are based on the figure.s of 
the Revenue Department. The Agricultural Department consider that tl» 
area is muph larger. The trouble abotft the Agricultural Department’s 
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figures is that they are not based on any statistics collected by the 
Department. It is more or less an estimate of the officers of the Depart- 
ment. 

President .—The only accurate figures you have are for the raiyatwari 
area. 

Mr. Mozunular. —For Ganjam minus the agency tract. 

President .—It is the middle Ganjam that you have accurate figures 
for; that is what it comes to. 

Mr. Mozwndar. —Yes. 

President. —Roughly speaking, you have 12,000 acres from Madras. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

Pre.sident. —For the purpose of comparison would you divide the province 
into North and South Orissa or would you treat it as one unit? Is there 
any marked distinction? 

Mr. Mozumdar.~\Vii have found that in South Orissa they are still 
growing canes which we have definitely given up in North Orissa. We 
do not know why. So, for the present we shall probably have to partition 
the province into two parts from that point of view, but not from any 
other. 

President.—in oiir report wo are giving a brief description of each 
province. For instance we have divided United Provinces into three areas 
and Bihar we have divided into north and south whore conditions are 
different. Is it worth while drawing any distinction in Orissa on those 
lines ? 

Mr. Dutt .—What we find is that in South Orissa the method of culti¬ 
vation is entirely different from that of North Orissa, 

Fresident .—For descriptive purposes wo might divide tho province into 
^outh and North Orissa. South Orissa comprises (of) what? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Ganjam and Koraput. 

President. —That is the Madras area? 

Mr, Mozumdar. —Yes. 

President. —North Orissa is the rest. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

President .—Can you give us the average rainfall for the two areas? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Not to any exactitude just now. 

President .—You can give it to us later. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

President .—What we are doing is that we are sending tho descriiitive 
paragraphs to tho respective provinces and asking for comments and inser¬ 
tion of figures. So, you could give us the average rainfall for North and 
South Orissa. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

President .—Originally you were rather for dividing the province into 
highlands, lowlands and flooded area. That is not very suitable for popular 
description. 

Mr, Mozumdar .—No. 

President .—This is a difference in regard to cultivation. 

Mr. Butt .—And also 'varieties of cane. 

President. —The flooded area is unirrigated? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Mostly. 

President .—And the other areas are irrigated, 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. , 

President .—Could you give us an estimate as lo how much is irrigated 
and unirrigated taking the two parts separately? 
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Mr. llutt. —The total area is 31,000 acres. The flooded area is 
about 7,000 acres. 

President, —I understand that South Orissa is entirely irrigated. 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes. 

President. —As a matter of fact I happen to be acquainted with that 
area personally as I had been Collector both of Gan jam and Vizagapatam. 
[ know personally that South Orissa is entirely irrigated. 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. 

President. —As regards North Orissa how would you put the proportion 
roughly f 

Mr. Boy.—7,000 to 16,000. 

President. —One third unirrigatod and two thirds irrigated? 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. 

President. —In North Ori,saa what is the chief variety of cane? 

Mr. Putt. —Co. 213 in the highlands; 285 in flooded areas. 

President. —In South Orissa? 

Mr. Putt.—5 247. 

President .—Is that the standard cane in Vizag District? 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. 

President. —213 and 285 in North Orissa? 

Mr. Putt.—Yes. 

President. —In North Orissa the irrigation rate is Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr, Putt. —Yes. 

President. —What about South Orissa? 

Mr. 2fot/.—Rs. 30. 

President.—1 want to know the canal irrigation rate. 

Mr. Itojj. —There is no canal irrigation. It is mostly lift irrigation. 

President. —I want to know the canal rate. 

Mr. Hoy.- —^It is all amalgamated with rent. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —We have not got figures. 

President. —You say you have got some new figures about the cost of 
cultivation in which we are particularly interested. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Here is a statement showing the details (put in). The 
cost of cultivation at the Government farm is Rs. 114. The next one is 
of the Banki area where a large amount of sugarcane is grown. 

President, —Where the open pan system is in vogue. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Yes. As regards Aska we collected the details through 
our Agricultural Overseer. The total comes to Rs. 192. 

President. —There you have put down irrigation as Rs. 26-4-0, carting 
to the factory as Rs. 20 and rent as Rs. .30. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Yes, that is our highest figure. 

President. —Prom my local knowledge of the area, Rs. 30 is rather 
high. 

Mr, Mozumdar. —Mostly tho,se are sub-lea.ses. 

President, —You have given the cost as Rs. 192. What is the yield 
per acre? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —600 maunds. 

President. —At the Cuttack farm the yield is 650 maunds for plant 
cane. 

Mr, Mozumdar. —Yes. 

President. —We take plant cane as our standard. In the case of Hauki 
the yield is 500 maunds. 
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Mr. Mozumilar ,—Yos. 

President. —At CutliiL'k for an expenditure of Rs. 114 you get 6S0 maunds. 

Mr. AIuzumdar.~YcK. Tlio next statement gives you the figures for 
the cost of cultivation per ma.und. They are as follows: — 

Cuttack Farm As. 2-10 per niaund of eane. 

Bank! Faim As. 2-6 per maund of eane. 

Aska Farm As. 4-5 per maund of cane. 

President .—Those are interesting figures. There is no great difference 
between Banki and Cuttack. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—No, 

President. —Aska is much more expensive? 

Mr, Mozumdar .—Yes. 

President. —It is very awkward to take the ratoon crop. So we need 
say only in general that the yield of ratoon crop is either two thirds or 
half of that of the plant crop. But in some areas actually the first ratoon 
yields more than the plant crop. That is what we have heard. We had 
better take the Cuttack area and compare the cost of cultivation and see 
why the co.st of cultivation at the Aska area is much more expensive. We 
are rno.stly interested in the Aska area because that is where we have one 
vacuum pan factory. 

Mr. Mazumdar. —That is an old factory. 

President. —The cost of manuring is higher; planting is higher and irri- 
gaftion is considerably higher. The main difference is in irrigation as far 
as T can see. 

Mr. Thitt. —Yes, and in manuring Another item is tying and wrapping. 

President, —They do not prop much in the Aska area. 

Mr, J>utt. —They do. 

Mr. Roy, —That conics to Rs. 20. 

President. —Do they prop with bamboos? 

Mr. Roy.—Yen. Co. 213 does not require much propping. 

Mr. Viitt .—Manuring is much more expensive in the ca.se of Aska. 

Fre,side7if.—Manuring comes to Rs. 48 as compared with Rs. 45 in the 
Government farm. 

Mr. Mozumdar .— In the Banki area there is not much manuring. When 
it gets flooded they get the silt. ■ 

President .—We may take these figures as your revised figures. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Ye.s- 

Pre.side.nt .—As regards tiie ordinary cnitivator, Bs. 77 might he taken 
as his normal expenditure with an average yield of 600 maunds. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

president .—^^In the unirrigated area would it be less? 

Mr. Putt .—A little less—by Rs. 5 to R.s. 8. 

President .—Say R.s. 70. 

Mr. Butt .—Yes. 

President .—Will the yield he the same. 

Mr. Thitt .—Yes, and sometimes better. 

Pre.rident .—That is in the floodecl area ? 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

President,—BacaVLaa you get the silt? 

Mr. Butt .—Yes. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —We have given you a further shatomeut showing tlia 
actual expenditure of the cultivator orf gurmaking. Four or five join toge- 
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ther and put their own labour. They use their own bullocks and thoir own 
carts. On that basis the cost comes to Its. 52-9-0. 

I'resident. —For man’s labour we must allow something, 

Mr. Mozumdwr. —Yes. 

1‘resident. —That makes a very big difference. You have not made any 
allowance for the interest on money which has to bo borrowed. In any 
scientific coating, some allowance ought to be made for that. What would 
bo the rate of intere.stP 

Mr. Itoy. —In Banki it is about 10 per cent; in other place.s it is more, 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Money-lenders would charge much more and private 
Banks would charge 12J per cent, to 18 per cent. 

rrenident. —Would 12 per cent, be a fair rahs? 

Mr. Butt. —Private Banks charge 12j jier cent, to 18 per cent. 

President. —It is vcr3' difficult to get an average figure. 

Mr. Butt.—Yes, 

President. —If they borrow money from Co-ojrerativa Societies tho rate 
will be less, but that depends upon the man’s credit. 

Mr. Mozumdar.— per cent, is not unusual. 

President. —As a matter of fact it does not amount to a very great 
item in the case of tho ordinary cultivator because, if his cash outlay is 
only Its. 60, it would not he for twelve inonths; it would probably be for 
6 months. So, it is not a very big item. 

Mr. A/osunK/ur.—Quite. We might take R.s. 5 for that. 

President. —That will bring the figure to a little over Rs, 80. 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —The figures that you have given for the cost of cultivation 
seem to Ik) rather on tho low .side. How did you get the cost of cultivation 
in the case of a farmer? Did you have enqurics made? 

Mr. Mozumdar .—In the Banki area enquiries w<'i'e made. Aska figures 
can be considered reliable as tl»y have been obtained through an officer 
of the Agricultural Department. 

Dr. Jain .—What was the nature of the enquiry? How many cultivators 
wore consulted or examined? 

Sir. Hoy .—About 20 cultivators. 

Dr. Jain .—All in one plot? 

Mr. Ttny .—All round the factory. The figures seem to be a little on. 
the high side. 

Dr. Jain .—The.sc are very approximate figures. 

Mr. Hoy .—Ye.s. 1'he raiyats have always a tendency to give higher 
figures and we jiidge them by our experience. 

Sir. Mozumdar .—Tho Banki figures may be taken to bo fairly correct. 

Dr. Jain .—As tho President said, we are more concerned with Aska. 

Mr. Slozumdiir .—Tho figures there wore obtained from several villages 
and they were checked with the figures collected by the Sugarcane Overseer. 
Wo came to the conclusion that Rs. 200 is a fairly accurate figure. 

Dr. Jain .—You have said that 4 annas 6 pies i.s the cost of sugarcane 
per maund in the Aska area. Is it a fair estimate? 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

Dr. Jain .—Are you aware of the enquirie.s which the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research made into the co.st of cultivation of sugarcane? 

Mr. Dutt .—No, not in Orri.sa but in Bihar, 

President. —The farm costs would of courao be higher than the costs of 
an ordinary cultivator? 
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Mr. Buit. —Yes. 

rre.ndent. —How far is the Cuttack farm from the Banki area? 

Mr. Butt. —20 to 30 miles away—on the other side of the Katjuri river. 

President. —Would the cost of cultivation be different? 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. The wages will be higher in the Cuttack area being 
about 4 annas per day as compared. with 2 annas 6 pies in the other 
area. 

President. —For the ordinary cultivator the cost will be higher in the 
Cuttack area than in the Banki area. 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

President. —About the Aska factory, have there been any complaints 
from the raiyats about the underweighment of cane? 

Mr. Moxwmdar. —No, wo have not heard of any complaints. The Depart¬ 
ment was established only about 10 months ago. 

President. —About this Banki factory, it is rather interesting to note 
that they are making quite a Jot of sugar. Is it a Co-operative organisation? 

Mr. Hoy. —No. 

President. —Is it a private concern? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

President. —We have not got any returns from them. How are they 
doing? Are they making money or losing money? 

Mr. Butt. —The factory is not making any money from sugar, but it 
is making money out of gur made out of molasses. 

President. —They convert their first molasses into gur and sell it. 
Taking the two together (sugar and gur) they mulce a little profit. 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

I)r. Jain. —What is their working capacity? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Figures have been given. 

Br. Jain. —How many days do they work? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —About 90 days or 3 months. 

Br. Jain.—Do you know anything about their cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Mozumdar.-—Pio. We have not received anything from them except 
that their cost of manufacture is Rs. 1-C-O. 

President. —That is their actual manufacturing cost apart from cane 
presumably. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Yes. 

President. —wonder whether that includes overhead. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Wo could not get any information from them. 

President. —You do not know what their recovery is. 

Mr. Butt. —5 per cent. 

President. —They have been working for the last three years. 

Mr. Mozumda/r. —Yes, 

President. —Have you seen the factory? 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

President. —Is it run efficiently? 

Mr. Butt. —.It is working very olfieiently. 

President. —It is rather an interesting development. It is also taking 
place in Bengal. 1 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Peterson has devised improved machinery for this process 
in Bengal. I do not know whether they have adopted it down here. 

Mr. Butt. —No. 
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■Prenident .—Do you know whether the machinery is ui)-to-dute? 

Mr. Putt .—The engine is an old one but the centrilugals and crushers 
are now. 

President .—-What power does it use—oil engine? 

Mr. Putt .—I do not' know the name of the engine, but it is an oil 
engine. 

President .—They are not using a steam engine. 

Mr. Putt .—No. 

Mr. Hoy .—Hanki is 25 miles from the noare.st railway station, no it is 
very costly to take coal there. 

President .—I see you have got a grant out of the excise duty. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Rs. 10,000 for the next four yeans. We have got a 

few men working—four overseers and 8 kamdars in four centres. 

President.—How long have they been working? 

Mr. Mosumdar. —From 1st of April last. 

President.—Pave they achieved any results yet at all? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —It is difficult to say. 

Mr. Putt .—In the Banki area they are doing something. In Aska 
area they have to learn a lot. They must know the ditfcront varieties of 
cane and also about manuring. That is what they are doing at present. 

President .—In the Aska factory 1 notice there wa.s a very big drop in 
manufacture for 19;i4-35. Do you know the reason for that? 

Mr. Mozumdar .—The Manager said that they were not making any 

profits. Last year thejy could have gone on for a longer period. The reason 
why they stopped was the excise duty. 

Pr. Jain .—1934 excise or 1937 excise? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —1937 excise duty. 

Pr. Jam .—The big drop was in 1935. That was probably due to the 
1934 excise duty. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Most probably they have a distillery. 

President.—Po they make use of their molasses? 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. They are Government contractors in that area. 

President .—In regard to the estimate of consumption of sugar in Orissa, 
you have taken the production of two factories as rongldy 100,OCX) inaunds. 
That does not entirely correspond with the figures except for 1935-36. In 
1934-35 it was a good deal more. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—We took the 1935-36 figure. 

President .—That wa,s lower than the average. Actually for the purpose 
of comparison wo are taking 1936-37 figures. In 1936-37 it comes to 
160,000 maunds. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Yes. 

Pre.sident .—Have you got rail-borne figures for 1936-37? 

Mr. Mozumdar .—No. 

President .—Could you give ns figures for 1936-37? 

Mr. Mozumdar .—We will have to write to the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

President. —I suppose there are no exports of sugar. 

Mr. Mozumdar .—Not much. A certain amount of Aska sugar goes to the 
Madras Presidency but I do not know how much. 

President .—That will be shown in the rail-borne figures. Your figures 
cannot be quite accurate becau.se a certain amount of sugar goes by road. 

Mr. Mozumdar.—Quite so. We will have to allow for that. A certain 
;amount of sugar also goes to the Feudatory States, 
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rrenifiimt. —Thoy might be considered as part of Orissa for that purpose. 
In regard to the mauulacture of gur, the prices of gur seem to be very 
high in tills province compared with what tliey are in other provinces. 
You have given ns iigure.s somewhere. What does it work out to ijer 
mauud F 

Mr. Mozumdar, —Us. 5-8-0. 

Preside.rd .—That i.s very high. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —That is the retail price. The wholesale price is 
Rs. 2-14-0. Last year, in 1936, it varied between Rs. 3-4-0 and Rs. 4. 

Generally speaking there Ls a big drop in the price of gur 
in 1936-37. These figures .seem to be more comparable with the figures wo 
had from other provinces. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —You moan the wholesale prices. 

President. —Yes. Is the difference between the wliolosalo and retail 
prices so high as that? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —The merchants charge Rs. 2 more when it is retailed. 

Prnsalmt. —Is there a terminal tax? 

Mr. Mozufiular.- —No. 

Dr. Jain. —Wo were told eLsewhore that the difference between the 
wholesale and retail prices at the outside would be 4 annas a maund. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —'I'he information was collected this year from various 
merchants. 

Dr. Jain,—What price do you pay for your .sugar? 

Mr. Puff.—Rs. 7-6-0 or Rs. 7-8-0. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you seen the Bengal Nagpur Railway sugar? It is 
described as refined sugar. ,1 wonder whetlier it i.s Java sugar or Indian 
sugar? Its lU'ice comes to Rs. 13 i<cr maund. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —I know it is 20 to 20 per cent, above the market 
rate. 

Dr. Jain. —Are these quotations for Indian .sugar? Could you find out 
and let us know? It is rather important for us to know whether Java 
sugar is being consumed at that price? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —1 want to knew W'hether the Bengal Nagpur Railway 10 lb. 
bags contain Indian or Java sugar. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Yes. 

President. —Is there much damage to sugarcane crop in Orissa from 
diseases or pests? 

Mr. Ihitl. — In the last 4 or 5 years the borer is causing a little damage. 
When the cane was first introduced it wa.s not attacked by borers. Alter 
4 or 5 years it is being attacked by them. 

Prendent. —What is the extent of the damage? 

Mr, T)utt. —Tn collaboration with Mr. Isaac of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Re.scarch we are working out this year. The damage 
caused by diseases is small. Tn years of drought as well as excessive rainfall 
iuseetpests damage sugarcane badly. 

Fre.s/drnf.—What part does the Co-operative Department play in sugar¬ 
cane growing? 

Mr. Poy .—fn North Orissa the propagation of improved varieties of 
cane has been done by the Co-operative Societies and the Department of 
Agriculture also has been working in elose collaboration. Co-operative Banks 
maintain an Agricultural Inspector and several kamdars, 

Preaident. —Kaindar.s correspond to Demonstrators. 

Mr. Duff.—Yes, thoy arc paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 
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Mr. Mozumdar. —They are given one year’s training in the Cuttack 
Farm, 

Mr. Hoy.- After the depression has set in the Banks’ income has 
dwindled and they have dispensed with the services of Inspector.s. More¬ 
over the Agricultural Department has increased the number of Inspectors, 
"We are maintaining kamdars and propagating improved varieties of cane. 
We supply them with crushing machines and tools which they hire out 
on a nominal rent, 

[‘resilient. —Arc thcro any other open pan factories? 

Mr. —There used to be one or two years ago in Sambalpur, It 

was a failure, 

Br. Jain. —Why did it fail? 

Mr. Duff.—^20 miles off the railway. I do not know what the marketing 
facilities arc. Cane is very much scattered. The supply of the raw mate¬ 
rial is very difficult. A few sporadic attempts have boon made by small 
I'apitalists with just a tew centrifugals here and there and they dropped 
within a year. 

Bresident. —Can you tell u.s what new varieties of cane you have been 
experimenting? You have a farm at Cuttack. 

Mr. fluff.—Yes. The mo.st promising variety is 421. That is a very 
good variety and it will probably {eplace Co. 213 in course of time. 

Pre.'iidi'nt.—Whut about Co. 419? 

Mr. Butt.—It is goixl for chewing purposes. 

Frc,s!'drnf.—I'.O.J. 2878? 

Mr. Butt. —We tried that in the Cuttack Farm for the last 5 or 6 years. 
They produce very good quality of sugar. The tonnage is much lower 
than Co. 213. We have taken the variety in the flooded area. We have 
got a farm in the flooded area. Along with 2815, we put in 421. These are 
resistant to water logging. We are trying all that in the highlands and 
in the doodl'd area, 

I’ri’sident .—What is the highest yield per acre? 

Mr. Duff.—Banki is the most important .sugarcane area. 6 or 7 years 
ago when the price of gur was high, 125 maunds of gur was not uncommon. 
Last year in the. flooded area farm with 285 cane a little over 1,000 maunds 
per acre were obtained. 

President.—Bo you expect with the introduction of the improved variotiqs 
in the next 5 or 7 years, there would be a considerable increase in the 
average yield ? 

Mr. Butt. —1 think so. 

President. —Would you like to hazard a guess as to what the increase 
in the yield would be in the next 5 or 6 years taking the pro,sent yield in 
A ska as 700 and in Banki as 500? 

Mr. Butt. —5 or 6 years ago the average for Banki was much higher 
than that. On account of the low price of gur, the cultivation of sugar¬ 
cane ha.s gone down. Banki used to have, the host crop in the whole 
province, but now it is one of the poorest crops, because people are not 
manuring their crop. They are not taking any care of their crop. 

President. —That is rather interesting. 

Br. Jain. —Are any new factories contemplated for Orissa? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —I don’t think so. There is one already floated in 
Joyporo State. It is entirely an estate concern. It has not started ope¬ 
rating. 

President. —What is the capacity of the proposed factory? 

Mr. Butt. —250 tons. They did wmrk for 15 days last year. The extrac¬ 
tion was very low. It will be operating in the next season. 

President. —It is near a cane growing area. 
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Mr, Mozumdar. —It is a cane growing area. It is also expanding. 
That is one of the places where we have placed, an Overseer from the 
Sugar Excise Fund. One party is working in that area. 

President, —Do you konw the price they pay for cane? 

Mr. Putt. —No. They only worked for 15 days. 

Pt. Jain. —You have been good enough to give figures of sugarcane area 
for 1936, Do you expect an increase or decrease in the sugarcane area? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —I shall let you know later. 

President. —In the Jeypore area will there he any? 

Mr. Putt. —They arc arranging for irrigation. In the Jeypore State 
they are arranging for pumping irrigation over large areas, 

Pr. Jain. —You divide the province into two parts, North Orissa and 
South Orissa from the point of view of sugarcane cultivation. 

Mr. Putt. —We are suggesting that because of the different types of 
sugarcane grown in that area, our knowledge of South Orissa is very 
poor. We have not got any staff working in that area. 

Pr. Jain. —I thought you said there is a difference in the method of 
cultivation. 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. 

Pr. Jain, —What is the main difference in the method of cultivation? 

Mr, Putt. —The main difference is this. There is a much larger quantity 
of manure used in South Oriiwn. To do away with summer irrigation they 
start planting in November. They continue it in January, February, March 
and April, and in June they transplant cane. They raise a particular 
crop for planting purposes, so that the cultivation is entirely different 
from North Orissa. In North Orissa the cultivation is exactly the same 
as in Bihar. 

Pr. Jain, —Would you put the fair price to the grower at 6 annas? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —On the figure we supplied then. If the fair price comes 
to 2 annas C pies. 

Pr. Jain. —Not in Aska, 

Mr. Mozumdar .—4 annas S pies. 

Pr. Jain. —Would yon .still keep it at 6 annas for that area? 

Mr. Mozumdar.—£hej are selling at 5 annas. Last year that was the 
rate. 

Dr. Jain. —In answer to question 8 you say the alternative crops give a 
profit of Rs. 100 per acre, 

Mr. Mozumdar. —That is the average income from cultivation of vegetable. 

Tlr. Jain. —Whereas in the case of sugarcane it comes to Rs. 62 per acre. 
You say the cost is 4 annas and the fair price you put down at 6 annas 
and he gets a profit of 2 annas, 

Mr. Mozumdar ,—There is cartage, 

Pr. Jain,' —4 annas includes cartage. That means 2 annas per maund 
and the yield i.s 700 maunds an acre which will come to about Rs. 100. 
It is a matter of indiffcrmice to the cultivator whether it is sugarcane or 
any other crops. 

Mr. Putt. —The other crops have no market except in urban areas. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Sugarcane is a one year crop. Vegetables have a 
market for 6 months. Cultivator in the highland.s plant in March or April. 

Pr. Jain. —Is there much damage duo to floods? 

Mr. putt. —Flood resisting varieties can .stand these floods, 

Pr. Jain. —Nothing is allowed for that. 

Mr. Putt. —If water continues for a long time, it affects the sucrose 
content. 
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Dr. Jain. —In regard to research you say that a sum of Rs. 10,000 has 
been allotted out of the Sugar Excise Fund for your Province. 

Mr. Mozwndar .—Yes. 

Dr, Jam. —You consider that as inadequate because the important cane 
growing tracts are not covered. What tracts are left out? 

Mr. Dntt. —Gaajam and another area in Balasore. We have men in 
other tracts. 

Dr. Jain. —In answer to question 12 you say no assistance at all from 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Mr. D«ff.~No. 

Dr, Jain. —Have you any suggestions to make in this regard? 

Mr. Dutt. —^Wo are going to suggest to the Imperial Council to have 
a Sub-Station on the lines of Coimbatore Model. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you sent up your scheme? 

Mr. Dutt. —Not yet. The province was only separated last year. 

Dr. Jain. —In regard to the consumption of cane you say about 
85 per cent, of the total production goes to gur and 15 per cent, goes 
to chewing. 

Mr. Dutt. —That is a rough estimate. 10 per cent, goes fur planting 
purposes and 5 per cent, for chewing purposes. 

Dr. Jain. —Is there any consumed by animals? 

Mr. Dutt. —We have got wild animals in Banki area. Even elephants 
attack the crop. 

Dr. Jain. —They damage the crop. 

Mr. Dutt, —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Is that considerable? 

Mr, Duff.—That is negligible. 

Dr. Jain. —I.s sugarcane used as cattle feed? 

JWr. Daft.—No. 

Dr. Jain. —With regard to labour you say tho conditions are satisfactory. 
I should like to know a little more about labour if you can tell mo. 

Mr. Dutt. —We have no experience of Aska factory. Wo went over 
there for a few days. 

Dr. Jain. —We have been told that they employ technical labour in 
the busy season and di.smiss it in the silent season. 

Mr. Mozumdar. —We have no information. We don’t know that area 
very well. 

Dr. Jain. —Does the Industries Department keep in touch with the 
factory ? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —Not so far. 

Dr. Jain. —Is there any machinery by which the work of the Industries 
Department in this regard can bo carried on? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —We have an Industrial Engineer. Ho usually helps in 
sotting up small rice mills and looking after them. That has been his func¬ 
tion. In the old days of Bihar and Orissa they were called Circle Officers. 

Dr, Jain. —Is it now proposed to do something for sugar? 

Mr. Mozumdar. —^Not now. 

Dr, Jain. —That reminds me of another important question that I wanted 
to ask you in connection with excise. I find your Government have expressed 
no views on the question of excise. Would you like to say anything about 
that ? 

Mr, Mozumdar .—No. 

Dr. Jo,in .—Or about tho extent of protection? 

Mr. Mozumdar, —^We have absolutely no data in this province to study 
tho problem. 
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MYSORE STATE. 

Evidence of Mr. RAMA IYER, Director of Agriculture, Mysore, 
recorded at Bangalore on Monday, the 12th July, 1937. 

(Dewan Bahadur K. Matthan, Mr. R. Anantasubramaniam, Mr. C. 
J. N. Penning, Dr. V. K. Badami were present.) 

President. —First of all we may want some iuforinution about cost of 
production of caiio. in a slightly different form. We arc interested in the 
price of sugarcane as delivered at the factory. With regard to Irwin Canal 
Tract and other tracts, would you give us some revised figuiosr’ 

In answer to question I you have given the acreage figures iiji to 1935-3U. 
Could you give us the acreage figures for 1930-37? 

Mr. Iyer. —The year 1930-37 is just over, 12 days ago. 

President. —Can you give u.s a little later,*’ 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —When can you give? 

Mr. Iyer. —A month henec. Our year is from July to June end. 

President .—If you can give us those figures in duo course, wo .shall be 
glad. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —Have you any idea of the acreage increa.se in 1930-37.*' 

Mr. fj/cr.—-There is slight increase in the factory area only. 

President. —Uo you know whether the jilantiugs in 1930-37 show an 
increase f 

Mr. Iyer .—There has been an increase. 

Dewan Bahadur.—The plantings are actually available to the factory, 
but not to the department which hasn’t got the necessary stalf for the 
purpose. 

Prexsident.—Uns any additional area been planted? 

Dewan Bahadur.- —Thi.s year we anticipate 13,(XX) acres as against 12,(XX) 
acres. There i.s a slight increase. 

President. —What we want to know is the irrigation rate at the Irwin 
Canal tract. 

Mr. Iyer. —For purposes of revenue water rate is imposed at an even rate 
of lls. 10 per annum. It is really based on K.s. 15 for sugarcane, ]ls. 10 for 
innldy and R.s. 5 for a dry croj), tlu.s being the order of triennial rotation 
of (U’ops under the Block system. 

President. —Can we take Rs. 15 as an average figure? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, for sugarcane. 

Pre.sident. —We only want to know the cost of cultivation for the Irwin 
Canal area. You have given the cost of cultivation for a number of 
places. X am not quite certain which is which. 

Mr. Iyer. —I am in a position to give you very detailed figuro.s of the 
co.st of .sugarcane cultivation in the Irwin Canal area. If you are tnterestod 
in details, I can give them as also under the main headings. 

Mr. llahimioola. —We should like to have them both on the lines indicated 
on page 55 of the la.st Tariff Board’s Rejiort, and also in detail you can 
send the information later on. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —What does your total cost work out to? 
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Mr. Iyer. —Rs, 8 per ton inchiding the cost of transport to the factory. 

rreddent. —Does that include every item of cxpeiiditurf)? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, including land assessment, interest on investment and 
everything. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What is your total cost per acre? 

Mr. Iyer. —The cost of cultivation per acre with an yield of 30 tons 
works out to Rs. 245. 

President.—Tiint comes to Rs. 8 a ton. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President.—The raiyats have to bear the coat of transport. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, it is included in Rs. 3 per ton. 

I\e.sident.- —You say that the sucro.se content is on the whole 15 to 17. 

Mr. 7yer.—-That is the factory average figure for crusher juice of mixed 
canes of varying ages from 12th to 17th month iiitluding ripe and over-ripo 
ratio. According to the Agricultural Chemist of the Department it will 
bo between 20 and 21 in juice extracted by bullock-mills, extracting 
(18 per cent, from cane at the proper .stage of ripening, i.e., 12th and 13th 
months. 

President. —When did the Irwin Canal come into operation? 

Mr. Iyer. —In 1932. 

Pre.ndent. —So that the develoiiment of .sugarcane in that area is 
dciiendnnt [uirtly on the cnn-al and partly on the factory. 

Mr. Iye.r.-—'ic!i. on the canal for Irrigation and the factory for purchase 
of cane. 

Ttewan Baheidur. —Tlie canals wore constructed and the area was there, 
but unless the factory was put up, the raiyats were not prepared to cultivate 
RUgarcano. 

President .—It depends really on the factory. 

Mr. Iyer .—Yes, for ready m.arket for cane. 

President.—Ka regards these other cash crops, are they grown in the 
.Irwin Canal area at all as an alternative.P Are there any possible alter¬ 
natives? 

Mr. Iyer. —There is some .scope for Cotton. 

President ,—Cambodia cotton? 

Mr. Iyer .—It is Cambodia tyi>e which wc call doddahatti. There is no 
good alternative to sugarcane as a cash crop. 

President .—What about paddy? 

Mr. Iyer .—The raiyat does not get as good a return from paddy as 
from cane. 

Preside.nt .—Raddy is the only other alternative. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. At present. 

Dewan Bahadur .—As a matter of fact, the canals have boon aligned in 
such a way that the whole i>roject Is based on the expansion of .sugarcane. 
One third of the project is going to be for sugarcane. It is on that basis 
the canals were constructed. 

Mr. Iyer .—The idea of extending sugarcane w.as inherent in the project. 
The idea of a factory came subsequently. 

President. —As regards yield what is the maximum yield for any variety 
in your arer? 

Mr. Iyer. —Wo have only one variety in the whole area, viz., H. M. 320, 
and the maximum so far grown is 70 tons per aero for a 12 to 13 months 
crop. In more than half the villages studied for the purpo.so we have got 
a maximum of over 40 tons per acre so far and vast advance has been 
made in tonnage. In three years we have been able to raise the tonnage 
by 10 tons per acre from 16 in 19.33 to 26 in 1937. It took Java 10 years 
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to show a similar increase of 10 tons. I don’t say of course that this 
rate of progression will be kept up indefinitely. 

rresidmt.~Wit\i P.O.J. 2878 they took only 5 years. 

Mr. Iyer .—In lOlJO the .average yield in Java was 49 tons per acre and 
now it is 55, so that they have got one ton extra per aero per year. 


Preshlent.—iiiit the increase in tonnage was very much more 
when they got P.O.J. 2878. 

Mr. Iyer .—Their increa.so repre,sonts one ton per acre per year, 
are the figures : — 

1934 
1933 


rapid 

These 


55 ton.s. 

53 „ 

. 62 „ 

. 61 „ 

. 49 „ 

1 am saj'iiiii ai. X,.... show how Well the Irwin Canal area is suited 
for the cultivation of sugarcane which has to be extended in that area. 


1932 
1931 
1930 

I am saying all this to 


lV« 5 idenf.—During the remaining protective period of about 8 years, 
what average tonnage do you expect the raiyats to raise ? 

Mv Iyer —We can raise it to not loss than 35 tons because as I said 
in more than half the villages examined for the purpose we have already got 
a maximum of 40 tons per acre. 

Dewan Bahadur.~An regards the maximum yield, the factory has got 
fuller figures than the Department. 

President .—Do you expect to reach 35 tons? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, in the cour.se of 7 years wo can raise it from the present 
26 to 36 which is only about one ton per year. 

President .—^36 tons at least? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President .—And possibly more? 

Mr. Iyer .—We hope to reach easily 35 tons. 

Deivan Bahadur.~An regards the average, my expectation is 27 tons 


and on that basis we shall send you a statement. 

At the final stage, we may reach an average of 30 tons, 

Pre.ndent.— ni6 factory does not seem to be quite so optimistic as 


you are, Mr. llama Iyer. 

Mr. Iyer .—I am only giving tho opinion of the Agricultural Department. 
Yield is mostly a question of manuring. 

Dewan Bahadirr.—We have about half the number of people at present 
growing considerably less than 20. Therefore we have to gradually educate 
them and eliminate some of them. Some areas have also to be eliminated. 

Mr. Iyer .—llaiyats in tho factory area have already reached tho average 
of 26'3 tons per acr§. It is tho considered opinion of the Department that 
with suitable manuring we can raise the average to 35 tons in seven years 
in the Irwin Oanal area. 

Dr, Jain.—The existing average is 20 tons for the State? 

Mr Iyer.—Yen, that is the average for the whole State, including the 
area under tanks which are nearly four times the area under the Irwin 
Canal. The figures for the area under tanks are not so accurate as tor tne 
area under the Irwin Canal. 

President.—You have got pretty accurate figures for the Irwin Canal 
tract P 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President.—The main difficulty of the raiyat is that the crop is on 
the ground for 14 moiith.s and therefore he will get only one crop in two 
years and our cane is not good for ratooning. 
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Mr. Iyer. —In that respect also there seems to he a difierence of view 
between the factory and the Department. I shall give you the view of 
the Department. According to us our cane (H. M. 320) is a twelve montli 
cane if planted from February to April and a thirteen month cane if 
planted from July onwards. The Padegaon Research Station is also of 
opinion that it is a thirteen month cane. My view is based on the maturity 
studies of sugarcane by our Agricultural Chemist for the last one year 
from fortnightly analysis of juice of whole canes. The sucrose content and 
ripening studies are conducted from the tenth month onwards. Padegaon 
Research Station has also conducted maturity studios. What we find is 
that if planted in the rainy season, it is a thirteen month cane. I have 
detailed figures showing the results of analysis throughout one year which, 
if you want, I can furnish. I quite see that it will be difficult for the 
factory to act up to the planting programme because raiyats do not alway.s 
plant to order just at the time they are asked. Further, our cane has the 
advanj.age that cane planted from July does not deteriorate till the 16th 
month. It will more or less give high sucrose content from the 13th to 18th 
montli if planted in tlio rainy season. 

Pi'Csidoif.—Docs the factory agree to thatp 

Devmn Bahadur. —No. 

President. —Whut is the factory point of view? 

Mr. Penning. —When I came here Dr. Coleman said that they could 
mature cane in 12 months and I told him considering the climatic condi¬ 
tions and comparing this place with the places I had been, I did not see 
how it was possible when in Java with its much warmer climate they took 
14 months and in Natal 18 to 24 months. I said that I could not see 
how under these conditions here they could mature cane in 12 months. Of 
course we can cut it in 12 months and make sugar. If it is left longer 
in the field and cut on the 14th or 16th month, wo have definitely proved ■ 
that we can get 1 per cent, more sugar. T do not at all agree with the 
Agricultural Department that it is possible to mature cane in twelve 
months. 

President. —What will be the sucrose content in a 12-month cane? 

Mr. Penning, —It will depend on the time of harvesting. There ore 
certain things of which I cannot yet form a definite opinion. I have only 
got throe years’ experience. But generally I would say that it would be 
difficult to mill between mid May and August when owing to climatic 
conditions the sugar content is very low. I believe sugar is setting in 
during the cold weather. 

Mr. Iyer. —It has been stated that our cane is Very poor as ratoon cane. 
With your permission I shall read an extract from a report of Dr. Coleman 
who was Director of Agriculture for 25 y«ars and the first Managing 
Director of the factory, who \Vas largely responsible for the scheme. 

“ A plot of plant cane comprising five acres on the Irwin Canal Farm 
had an average yield of 24-5 tons per acre in 1932. The same 
plot under ratoon in 1933 which has just been harve.sted for milling 
has yielded at the rate of 33-1 tons per acre, an increase of* 
about 30 per cent. Similar figures for other plots have shown 
consistently in the ratoon crops an inoreaso of from 25 per cent, 
to 30 per cent, over plant cane of the previous yoar ”. The opi¬ 
nion of the Department is that it is a good cane for first ratoon. 

Mr. Ito.himtoola. —Have yon milled to a considerable extent cane 12 to 14 
months old? 

Dewan Bahadur .—Yes. My own opinion as Man.aging Director of the 
factory is that this is a matter which requires further study. Wo have 
got the drawings of the pol at the bottom portion, middle portion and 
the top portion of the cane 12 months, 13 months and 14 months old. We 
are still studying the question. 
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Mr. llahimtoola. —I only want to know the sucrose cofilient of tfjer 
Cnne milled which is 12 months old and of the cane milled which is 14 months 
old ? 

Dcwaii Bahadur. — We have not completed our study- The point which 
Mr, i’cnning has been emphasising is this that there is a wide difference 
between the pol at the bottom and tlie middle and the top. It shows 
that the maturity is incomplete. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Take the same cane, H.M. 320: you have milled it 
at 12 months and also at 14 months. Do you find the sucrose content 
b(!tter in 14 months than in 12 months? 

Dewan Bahadur. —^In some cases we have found it better in 12 inontfis. 
It depends on the month in which it is crushed. That k why I feel that 
the matter requires special study in connection with the month in which it 
is planted and it i.s crushed. If it is planted in the month of February, wo 
lind 'it as satisfactory as possible, but later on wo want a longer period of 
^-rowlh, Therefore wo can only say that we want to study the subject farther. 
That is how we feel about it. 

FreHden,t. —In answer to question 17 you say you have taken into consi¬ 
deration three factors in fixing the minimum price of cane, I don't imagine 
that you fix any particular value for each factor and you try to arrive at 
an average figure? 

Mr. Iyer. —-No. All factors are considered by a statutorry committee which 
includes representative growers of cane also. 

President. —Is the lease amount paid by the Company a concession rate? 

Mr. Iyer. —No. Government charges Rs. 20 per acre. Water-rate for 
a sugarcane crop is computed at Rs. 15 and the lease value of the land 
is adopted at Rs. 14 per acre. 

Dewan Bahadur. —That Rs. 29 is charged even in the years when the 
land is fallow. 

President. —What is the average lease amount per acre in that area? 

Mr. Iyer. —The average rate of lease amount in the locality cannot he 
tested because there are more lands than there are people to cultivate cane. 

Dewan Bahadur.~There are some cases of which we are aware where 
the rate is Rs. 30 per acre in the year in which sugarcane is grown. 
That includes water rate and ceSm. 

Mr. Iyer. —In fixing the amount of Rs. 29 there was no oonsidor’ation 
of a concession. 

Pre.ndent. —In answer to question .30 you say “ There arc two factories 
eng,rgod in the manufacture of peppermint, sweets, etc., in Bangalore. Is 
(bat a considerable industry? 

Mr. Iyer. —On the whole small. 

Tresklent. —With reference to yoUr answer to question .31, T suppose 
the question of zoning has not yet arisen? Was there any proposal for 
starting any other factory? 

Mr. Iyer.- —It has not arisen. There was a proposal for a factory in 
the Shimoga area. In view of the present position of the industry that 
has been deferred. 

President .—In regard to the question of statistics of acreage production 
Under cane are your figures based on surveys of the areas 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. The village officials compile them for the village. In 
each village they visit the Survey membei-s and estimate the acreage and 
yield of cane crop and the figures are then compiled. That is how we 
get the figures. 

President. —Is there any land .survey in the State 

Mr. Iyer .—Yes. Our figure is based on land surveys. 

President. —So that the acreage figures may be taken to be not far 
out? 
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Mt. Jitfr .—That is so. 

President. —But the question of outturn is a different proposition. How- 
do you estimate the outturn? 

Mr. Iyer. —Village officials will go and inspect the lands and they 
estimate the value of crop in terms of annas, taking the standard out¬ 
turn as sixteen anna crop. 200 to 260 maunds of jaggery for sugarcane is 
what we generally estimate as the standard outturn in the Eastern parts 
of the State. 

President. —How is that standard arrived at? 

Mr. Iyer. —Originally when the standards were fixed crop cutting experi¬ 
ments were conducted; that wa^ long ago. 

president. —Are not these standard figures rather out of date now? 

Mr. Iyer. —There is no difference except in the Irwin Canal area. We 
get 10 raaunds of jaggery for one ton of cane so we are not far out in 
the c.stimate of standard yield. 

l)eiva,n liahodnr. —As regards the outturn per acre in the factory area 
they are fairly accurate figures because each raiyat knows how much he 
is d«ilivcriug to the factory. It is fetched on his cart and weighed and 
wc know the areas lie has planted as far as the factory area is concerned. 

President. —In future this question of acreage production of sugarcane 
for all India would be a very important point, whether much reliance can 
bo placed on some of the present figures of acreage and outturn. 

Mr. Iyer. —We have issued circulars for re-examining these figures. 

Dr wan Bahadur. —There is no cane grown for any other purpose here 
except for supplying to factories. 

President. —You are no doubt aware that ip Bengal and Bihar wliere 
Hiere is permanent settlement acreage figures are merely guesses. You 
will give us a note on the question of outturn. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —May we take it that about 75 per cent, of the present' 
cane is of improved varieties? 

Mr. Iyer. —All the cane in the Irwin Canal area is of the improved 
variety and in other areas you may take it as 60 per cent. 

Mr. ifalWOTfoola.—Since when did you start experiment with H. M. 320? 

Mr. Iyer. —Even before the factory came into existence. It was a well- 
known cane and was evolved by -Dr. Badami, Deputy Director gf Agri¬ 
culture, who was our Economic Botanist. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Did you .get the assistance of the Coimbatore Central 
Station ? 

Dr. Badami. —I started work in 1912 along with Dr. Barber. I was a 
ftudent in the senior class when Kao Bahadur Venkatarainan was there. 
We both started work simultaneously. ,I was working in Mysore Stato- 

Mr. Itahimtoolii. —Wlien did you evolve H. M. 320; if it W'as evolved 
in the breeding plots in 1917, that means it took practically five years. 

Dr. Badami. —It was selected in 1917. Prom 1917 to 1920 we multiplied 
it. It came to the test plots in 1921. I left this place in 1923, so it 
was in the breeding plots till I returned from England in 1926 (1916?). From 
that year we started distributing sets and in 10 years it has covered 
60 per cent, of the area under cane in the State. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —It took about 10 to 12 years before you could make' 
it of use to the cultivators? 

Dr. BadamL —Yes, to extend to the different parts in tlie State. So 
far as the Irwin Canal area is concerned we took seed-sets from an aerc 
of enue at Hebbal, planted it on 10 acres in the Irwin Canal Farm, multi¬ 
plied it on 200 acres and then planted 2,000 acres and in three years 
the came was ready for milling in the factory. 
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Mr. llahimtoola. —Generally speaking it took about 10 years to bring 
it to the orushiug state? 

Vr. Badami. —In five years we can bring it to the crushing state. 

Mr liahimtuula. —What is the present relation between the Central 
Station in Coimbatore and the Hebbal Farm? 

Dr. Badami. —They aro breeding canes more for Northern India. We 
aie producing thick cane. Whenever we happen to have a thin cane we 
distribute it to the thin cane areas which will be about 10,000 acres. If 
they want setts of any variety they take from here and it wo want any 
material from Coimbatore, w© take it from them and in this way we 
liavo been w'orking in eo-operation from the beginning. 

Mr. Itahimtoola, —Do they send you any cane which they find promi.sing? 

Dr. Badami. —Every year wo write to them to send us tlieir best 
cant', both thick and thin. We test them and those which are suited to 
us we send to the multivilication plots in the Irwin Canal area. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have got a grant from flie Government of India? 

Mr. Iyer. —Hs. 21,000 si>read over five years. That will expire at the 
end of this year. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Your Government i.s also represented on the Imperial 
Council? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to the costs you have given in reply 
to question 4, I had better take only one cost which was given by the 
factory. Is that the figure accepted for tho Irwin Canal, Will you 
comsider that as the average for the rest of the jilots. I am referring to 
this figure of Rs. 173-0-0. 

Mr. Iyer. —They have left out land assessment and water-rate Rs.*15 
and depreciation of live-stock. 

Mr. liahimtoola ,—It comes to R.s. 8 a ton. That is also for the rest 
of the plots? 

Mr. Iyer.' —Yes. , 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Dr. Badami, the Hebbal farm was in existence before 
you arrived? 

Dr. Badami .—Yes. They were w'Orking on paddy cano and other dry 
crops. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The real work about sugaroano came on with tho 
establishment of the factory? 

Dr. Badami. —We have nearly 30 years research work before tho factory 
w’as started. The Hebbal farm was started in 1905. 

President. —When was cane breeding work begun? 

Dr. Badami. —In 1912. Before that there was importation of canes from 
other countries. 

President. —What do you call the station here? 

Dr. Badami. —Hebbal experimental farm. There is a bot.anical section 
on that farm, where cane breeding is done. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to jaggery manufacture, T want to get 
the costs. You say deduct Rs. 20 for transport to factory and add Rs. 70 
for harvesting, milling and boiling. That mean.s an addition of Rs. 50 per 
aero for the cost of making jaggery. 

Mr. Iyer. —The cost of making jaggery from cane including harvesting 
is one rupee for every 3 mannds of jaggery. It includes harvesting and 
boiling but not the cost of cultivation of cane. 

Mr. Bahmtoola. —That is 28 lbs. a maund? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 
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Mr. liah'uiitooUi .—You Bay you have adopted some improved methods. 
Has it led to auy reduction in the cost? 

Mr, Iyer. —Yes. 

Ih. Badarni .—Formerly they used to find the cost of wood fuel high 
hut now there is no cost of wood, fuel and the improved method has brought 
down the cost of boiling by 1 to 2 annas per maund and the quality has 
improved. The extraction also has improved by the use of improved 

crushers. Formerly it was 58 to 60 per cent, now it is 68 to 70 per cent, 
and sometimes they get over 70 per cent. 

Mr. liahmitoolii .—The average would now be 68 to 70 per cent? 

Dr. Badami .—That would be a fair figure. 

Mr. lialnmtootu .—With regard to the relation that you give between 
the price of sugar and jaggery in answer to question 39, you give us 

figures from 1929-30 whereas the Madras Government gives us figures up 
till that year. You say there is no definite relation between the prico 
of sugar and the price of ^ggery. 

Mr. Iyer. —No. There are different classes of consumers; and different 
purposes for sugar and jaggery, some use jaggery by habit, but I believe 
white sugar' is very slowly encroaching into that field. But people in 
the villages have been accustomed to the u.se of local jaggery which is 

cheaper and it will lake a very, very long time for them to take to white 

sugar in pref('fence to jaggery. 

Ml . h’iihiiiit(johi .—But tho consumption of jaggery has not gone down? 

JMr. Iyer .—It has not because |)eople in the villages have been accustomed 
to it.s use. They .still use mostly jaggery which is much cheaper and 
is made in tlic villages. 

Dr. Jain. —In answer to que.stion 33 you have given the quantity of 
jaggery produced for 1935-36 as 993,485 maunds an(j forecast for 1936-37 
as 955,216 muuiids. 

.1/)'. iy/:r .—The production of jaggery from cane under tanks depend.s 
on the vagaries of tho rainfall and the water snppl.v available in tanks, 
which determine the area under cane. It is not always progressive from 
.year to .vc'ar. 

Mr. llahlmtooJa .—With regard to tho costs you have giv(m in State- 
im.mt E, 1 find that one item is missing and that is watching. It appears 
in other statements, but it is not hc’re. 

Mr. Iyer. —T’.siially special people are not engaged to watch cane. 

Mr. liidiimtnola .—What is tVie usual practice? 

Mr. Iyer .—Where there is only a solitary patch of cane, or in a far 
off area whei-e ihere are many jackals, watchers .are emidoyed. In th(3 
Mandya area there i.s no watching as everyone grows cane. 

Mr. liiihi.mtij<ilii .—Please look at the items given by the factory as 
well as the items given by you. 

Mr. Iyer .—Mental servants will be shown as iv.atchmen in the scale 
of estahlishinent. That is an administrative dcttail. The raijmt does not 
employ watchman in the Irwin Canal area. 

Mr. Italiimtoolo .—Do they emplo.v their own family people for ivatcliiiig? 

Mr. Iyer .—During tho day time most of them will be working in the 
field and there i.s no spoxial watching at night. 

Dciran Bahadur. —Nothing is spent on watching. 

Mr. Bahiinioiila .—There may Ire another aspect of the question. What 
we are told is that the family employs its own labour. After all wages 
means labour, and ,1 am told that if the family does not employ one of 
its inember.s, hired labour is employed. 

President. —T may say that in our report we are probably going to 
have brief descriptive paragraphs about each Province and State and we 
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shall probably send you descriptive paragraphs of Mysore. It is only a 
description and no expression of opinion. If it might be convenient, you 
might return it after perusal with such comments as you deem fit. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. “■ 

Mr. Jain. —On page 5 you say the costliness of the disc-harrow accounts 
for its limited use in the State. How much does it costP 

Mr. Iyer. —About Ilp. 150. 

Mr. Badami. —The effective one we imported from Canada Costs ot( 
Its. 100. Very few raiyats have it. 

Mr. Jain. —Is it of sufficient economic value to warrant its popularisation? 
If it is of economic value, the State could advance or some other means 
could he found, 

Mr. Iyer. —The economic condition of the raiyat and the narrow margin 
of additional profit account for the small number of disc-harrows. 

7tr, Join.—Apart from the costliness, do you think it is suitable? 

Mr. Iyer. —We can manage without it. The raiyat uses it for clod- 
crusliing in the sugarcane field. He draws a date tree trunk attached to 
a pair of bullocks like a tennis court roller. He is able to do clod-crushing 
with the date-trunk at the rate of 4 acres a day at a cost of about 4 annas 
per acre. The use of the disc-harrow is too costly for the raiyat. 

Mr. Jain. —Artificial manures are largely used. 

Mr. Mutt. —Yes. 

Mr. Juin.—What ie the extent of it as compared with the natural 
manure? 

Mr. Iyer, —In addition to available organic manure all the raiyats in 
the Irwin Canal area uso artificial fertilisers in cane cultivation at the 
rate of 5 cwts. of ammonium sulphate, 1 ewt. of concentrated super phosphate 
per acre This is in addition to half a ton or mixed oil-cake. 

Dewan Bahadiir, —The factory issues the composition. In the Company’s 
plots wo use artificial manures, 

Mr. Jain .—How does it affect the quality of sugar or jaggery as 
compared with the natural manures? 

Mr. Iyer. —It does not affect the quality. It only increases the yield. 
An overdose of ammonium sulphate is considered to affect the quality of 
jaggery by prolonged maturity of cane. 

Mr, Jain, —You get no aid from the Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno¬ 
logy. How do you solve your technological problems, 

Mr. Venning. —^We know better. 

Mr. Jain. —Regarding bonus payments for early and late varieties you 
say that the proposal is not^quite practicable. What is the reason? 

Mr. Iyer. —Our point is that our cane is capable of being grown all 
the year round and it is able to give a uniform yield of sugar except in 
May and June. May and Juno are periods when the sucrose in cane is 
low whatever may be the age of cane. In May and June the sucrose con¬ 
tent, if you see the curve, falls down in these months and after June the 
tendency i.s to go up. From about 16th April the sucrose content falls 
down and from the middle of July the sucrose content rises. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Dr, Badami, when do you consider a cane a promising 
one to be tried in cultivator’s soil? 

Mr. Badami, —We have two standards here. One is so far as the quality 
of the cane is concerned. From the time Dr. Lemon was with us, the 
sucrose content of the Mysore cane was 20 to 22. Wo have this standard of 
Pattapatti cane. As regards tonnage to compete with Pattapatti cultivated 
in good soil oven with all won’t yield more than 30 to 35 tons, hut 

the average would be only 18 to 20. We wanted to raise the yield further. 
So we evolved H.M. 320 and other canes to get higher yields with the 
sucrose staijdard of Pattapatti. 
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Afr. Rahimtoola. —Don’t you take brix into consideration? 

Dr. Badami. —Brix is a misleading factor. I don’t place much reliance 
on mere purity alone. The ripening ratio gives you all the information wo 
require. If planted in July, jt is 13 months crop. If planted in December, 
it begins to ripen even in 10 months. 

Mr. Rahimtaola .—Supposing you get 20 per cent, of sucrose content in 
the ideal situation, as I call the farm conditions—rwould you got about 
70 per cent, of that in the factory area. 

Dr. Badami. —Dr. Coleman and myself started to find out the ripening 
ratio in the ryot’s field for issuing permits for harvests. At that time 
there was direct connection between the department and the factory us 
tile head of the department was the Managing Director. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the approximate figure under factory condi¬ 
tions ? I 

Dr. Badami. —10‘4 sugar recovery tliroiighout will be satisfactory. Some¬ 
times for shorter periods over 11-5 seems to have been recovered. We 
con get even more if proper precautions are taken with this rich cane. 
That is the work we liave to do hereafter. 

Mr. Iyer .—Relating to the question of prospective average yield of cane 
per acre 8 years hence I should like to state the following facts; —In 1933 
in the villages where tonnage was studied only 33 persons got an yield 
of more than 30 tons per acre. Last year 188 persons got an yield of 
more than 30 tons per acre in the same villages. On tliese data 1 hope I 
shall not be considered a visionary when I say that it would be possible 
to raise an average of 35 tons per acre in the course of 7 years at the rate 
of only one ton per acre per year. 

Mr. Badami. —We have generally assumed that certain classes of soil are 
unfit for sugarcane as a result of detailed soil survey. In some soils H.M. 
320 did not give more than 10 tons. On the same soils other canes have 
given an yield of 48 to 50 tons. We have also solved the problem of raising 
the percentage of fibre in the cane. - In a few years, our average production 
■will go up even to 45 tons with proper adjustment of soil, variety and 
manuring. In three years wo will lie in a position to do that. 

Mr, llahimtoola. —How far have you progressed with regard to X-ray 
research ? 

Mr. Badami, —We have already got 170 strains of various colours varying 
in quality, vigour, etc., under tests on the Irwin Canal Farm. New canes 
are being subjected to this treatment. 

Mr, Bahimtodla. —Are you still in an experimental stage? 

Dr. Badami. —No, The work has passed the experimental stage and it 
is being utilised for the general work of vegetative mutations not only for 
sugarcane but for other plants. It is being adopted by Mr. Dodds in South 
Africa and Professor Tyrobuzo Tenaka in Formosa. Jncidcntally it hits 
opened up a new' method of plant breeding’; 
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IMPERIAL SUGARCANE BREEDING STATION, COIMBATORE. 

Evidence of Rao Bahadur T. S. VENKATRAMAN and 
Mr. N. L. DUTT recorded at Coimbatore on 
Tuesday, the 6th July, 1937. 

President. —Mr. Venkatraman, how long have you beeu asaociatod with 
•Coimbatore now? 

Biw Bahadur. —From the very beginning of tiie Station. 

President. —That is from what year? 

Bao Bahad,ur. —From 1912. 

President. —Mr. Dutt, for how long have been associated with Coim¬ 
batore ? 

Mr. Diiff.-—From 1926. 

President. —From the time of the extension of the farm? 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —You have given us a very interesting note containing a 
bird’s eye view of what is being done at Coimbatore. We would probably 
wish to print this as part of the Appendix in the record of evidence. You 
have no objection to that, have you? 

Bao Bahadur.^No. 

President. —You have given us a very full note so that there is not 
really very great deal that we need ask you, but there are one or two 
points which wo would like to clear up. For purposes of consideration 
of the sugar producing areas in India, I take it we might reasonably 
divide India into tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

President.- —The tropical region comprising Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and so on and the sub-tropical the remainder? 

liao Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —One point which struck many people and which has struck 
us is tii'.': I'onld you pive im answer to this question—why is it that the 
sub-tropical region which prima facie might appear to have less natural 
advantages than the tropical aetually grows a groat deal more cane and 
is able to produce cane at a considerably less cost? 

Rao Bahadur.- —I .sb.all have to answer it at .some length. The Indian 
Sugar Industry is different from that in the rest of the w^orld es.s(mtially 
in tliis iiKstter, vh., that, whereas tho Sugar Industry elsewhere depends 
upon tropical growth .and tropical canes, the bulk of the Indian industry 
depends upon sub-tropical cane areas. Now' the reason why we have got 
a, bigger industry in tlie sub-tropies than in the tropics is because cane has 
been grown in India for a much longer time in the sub-tropics than in the 
trojiics. In tho tropics the sugarcane has been grown more as a fruit and 
tor the raaufacture of gur. In the suh-tropies, on the other hand, it h.as 
formed an essential link in crop rotation and the agricultural economy of 
the .area. The second reason is hocauso tho kind of cane that is grown 
in the sub-trojiics is of a type which can grow W'itli much less cost than 
the c.ann grown in tlio tropics. It is not so thick, it is not so delicate, it 
is not perhaps so juicy, hut it is harder and hardier. One important factor 
which raises the cost of cane cultivation in the tropics is irrig.ation. Whe¬ 
reas in the sub-tropics bticause of the deep Gangetic alluvium, the irriga¬ 
tions are imich fewer and sometimes nil the crop in the tropics has to be 
irrigated at times once every 7 to 10 days. The only other countries W'hose 
sugar industry ive can compare with that of North India ,nrc Inisi.anna, 
.'Natal .and Argentine. But tho rost of the sugar countries of the world are 
basing their industry on tropical areas. 

President.—What about Australia? 
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Bao- Bahadur. —Australia is chiefly tropical and a little sub-tropical. It 
is just the reverse of what obtains in India. We are chiefly sub-tropical 
and a little tropical. In the aub-tropioal region, the cane has boon in 
cultivation for perhaps 4,000 to 5,000 years. 

Bresident, —Why should that be? When prima facie the sub-tropical 
conditions are less favourable, why is it that cane has started in Northern 
India instead of in Southern India? 

Bao Bahadur. —The reason why, it is said, that cane favours the tropics 
is because the general idea about sugarcane is the tropical cane whereas 
the Indian cane,—the Indian indigenous cane—belongs to a different type, 
a different caste, a different race altogether. Apparently there are two 
races of sugarcancs one born in India which represents the indigenous 
Indian cane and the other probably born in New Guinea or near about 
which represents the tropical or the ‘ noble ’ thick typo. 

President. —Here let us go into the matter a little further. The cost 
of cultivation in the tropical region is higher than in the sub-tropical 
region for the reasons stated by you. 

Bao Bahadur .—Yes. 

President. —On tho other hand, the yield per acre and the sucrosp con¬ 
tent are higher in the tropical region. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —In calculating the cost of cultivation, it is not only how- 
much is the cost per acre but how much per acre is the outturn is tho 
wa.y to look at it. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yos. 

President. —llow far can the increased yield compensate tho increased 
cost of cultivation in the tropical region? 

Bao Bahadur. —Ultimately when the new^ productions from Coimbatore do 
replace the present canes now in cultivation in tropical India, I expect, 
we would he able to cotni)ote with any country in the world. 

President. —That brings me to a point you have already hinted at. 
The work in tho Coimbatore farm was, I holicve, concentratocl on tho pi'O- 
duction of canes suitable for the sub-tropical regions? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes, 

President. —The work on the noble or thick canes begifn onlj' in 192C. 

Bao Bahadur, —Yes. 

President. —Could you give us any rough estimate as to how many years 
is tho tropical region behind the sub-tropical owing to the reasons I have 
stated ? I 

Bao Bahadur. —It is difficult to definitely mention it in terms of years, 
but I can mention one thing that the canes already available with u.s atul 
produced at the thick cane area by Mr. Dutt are now in a position to 
compete with the noble canes now in cultivation. They have proved superior 
to the canes in cultivation as well as to the canes ini)5orted from outside 
countries like Java. For instance, the so called “ wonder c-ane ’’ of .Java 
(P.O.J. 2878) has been outyielded by a Coimbatorn production in co-rtain 
tracts. What is wanted is an organisation by whicli to translate the work 
of Coimbatore into healthy heavy yielding crop.s in growers’ fields. That is 
lacking. Tho canes are available but their spread into cultivation is slower 
than in Java. In Java they have a number of experimental plots,—some¬ 
times over 2,000—in the cultivators’ fields and when once they know a cane 
is good, within two years the whole area is filled with that cane. Now 
if -ive had a similar organisation, Co. 419 would have alre.adv taken up 
quite a large area in Madras and the position would be absolutely different. 

President.— How long did it take to introduce j'our improved varieties 
in Northern India? Can you give any figure? 

Bao Bahadur. —Uoughly T may mention th.at we .started work in 1912 
and we sent out the first hatch between 1.918 .and 1920. They beg.an to 
take a hold on cultivation between 1926---1928. I .should abo like to mention 
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another small point. The can© is not so oxten.sively cultivated in the tropics 
as in the sub-tropics, with the result that when a new can© is availably 
it spreads quicker in the sub-tropics. , 

President. —How many years would you soy that it took the sub-tropical 
region to substitute the improved typos for the indigenous varieties? The 
term ‘ improved ’ is rather a relative one. On the wide sense of that 
term ‘ improved ’ in how many years would the substitution really take 
place in the sub-tropical region,^ 

Bao Bahadur.—To-As.y the improved canes occupy about 60 to 70 per 
cent, of the total area. I think it took us about 8 to 10 years to got to 
this stage. . 

President. —How long do you think it ivould take to introduce Co. 419 
in the tropical region ? Do you think that it would take as long as 8 years ? 

lino Bahadur. —That is one of our handicaps in this country. If we 
had a proper organisation, it ought to spread in two or three years. The 
experimental stations arc alre-ady taking it up. There are certain places 
where it is being distributed also fairly widely, I think that things will 
move a bit quicker hereafter because when we started with our work for 
the sub-tropical India, we were handicapped by the fac't that people did 
not believe in us. That has gone. They have got faith in us now. They 
think that Coimbatore is associati'd with something good. Therefore I think 
that the way will be a little smoother hereafter. 

President. —Is that true of the tropical region ? Have they faith in 
you ?' 1 

Rno Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —In the sub-tropioal region they have had long experience 
of Coimbatore canes. You think in the sub-tropical region Coimbatore canes 
appeal to growers. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. In fact, it is very difficult to collect indigenous 
canes in some parts. They have been so completely replaced by Coimbatore 
canes. 

President. —In what period do you think that this improved cane C 419 
will spread? Will it take 5 years? 

Bao Bahadur. —Surely I should expect it in five years. 

President. —Pos.<iibly less? 

Bao Bahadirr.^Yes, because the moment you get big plantations with 
factories the spread is quicker ns they are anxiou.s to spread a good cane 
round about their locality and exert in that direction. 

President. —In your opinion would it be now time for the provincial 
Governments to take an active part in popularising these canes? 

Bao Bahadur. —They are already taking part. 

President. —Are they doing enough in that respect? 

Boo Bahadur. —That is rather difficult and delicate to answer. 1 will 
leave it at that. 

President. —Have yon any suggestions about an organisation for the 
popularisation of canes in the tropical region? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes, an organisation like the one they have started in 
the United Provinces and Bihar to utilise one, anna from the excise duty 
and have a special staff to go about. This is quite a suce;pss. In the 
I’nitod Provinces for instance there are places round about tube wells 
whore, they are demonstrating the superiority of these canes and in the 
growers’ own fields. 

Pre.sident .—Comparing different parts of the tropieal region, itl Madras 
tlie area under sugarcane in the last seven years h.as increased roughly 
from 114,000 to 121,000 acres speaking from memory. 1 think that that is 
correct. 1'he progress in Madras has been slower than in any other part 
of India including Bombay judging by the figures. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. • ! 
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Presidtni.-—In fact, tlie area in 1936-37 was a little less than in 1934-33, 
1 think it waa 126,000 in 1934-36. Can you account for that? 

liao Bahadur. —Oh, yes, in North India, the spread was rapid because 
of the factories. 

President. —At the moment I was comparing Bombay and Madras. Why, 
has the progress been less rapid in Madras? 

liao Bahadur. —Again the same reason. In Bombay we have got fac¬ 
tories with plantations. For example there is the Belapur factory which 
has got its own plantation. There is Ravalgaon which has got its own 
plantation. In fact one very important feature of the development of the 
sugar industry in Bombay has been the starting of factories with their own 
plantations. This is an ideal condition for the economic production of sugar. 
Such development has not taken place in Madras. 

President. —You would say then that the development of sugarcane grow¬ 
ing in Madras is largely dependent upon the opening of factories. 

Biio Bahadur. —Yes, the absence of the stimulus of factories is delaying 
development and the few factories that we have are not very brilliant in 
their performance. 

President. —Supposing in 5 years your new varieties in the tropical 
region have practically taken up the whole area, do you then suppose the 
itost of production per mannd in tile tropical region W'ould be much higher 
than in the suh-tropical region allowing for the increased yield? 

Bao Buhadur.—Tbo differenoe will be getting steadily less and less till 
it ought to disappear altogether. 

President. —I take it that the cost of cultivation will bo liighor in tho 
the tropical region, but tho yield will be higher and tlie sucrose content 
will also be higher so that the cost per mannd ought not to he higher in 
the tropical region than in the sub-tropieal region. 

Bao Bahadur. —The difference ought to vanish if the work is properly 
organised. 

President. —Tl>at is a very important point because one of the problems 
of the future might be the territorial production of .sugar. Just as India 
has become self supporting, there is a move nowadays for different provinces 
and States to become self supporting. Do you think that it is possible on 
the cost of producton that the tropic,al region will be ultimately able to 
produce at as low a cost as the sub-tropical? 

Ban Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —This ye.nr they have been paying less. 

Ban Bahadur. —Yea, hecanse of the organisation on a proper basis and 
the plantation growing new canes and in a tmojier way. 

President. —In the sub tropical region—improved varieties is rather a 
relative term and you have said you are always improving—do you think 
there is much scope for further improvement? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. Wo are very ambitious and I think, subject to 
further experience, wo would not stop till we touch 40 tons which is scienti- 
licnlly possible. 

President. —In the tropical region, what would you put it at? 

Bao Bahadur. —60 to 70 tons. 

President. —That is the ultimate possibility. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes, it is not easy to give these figures—I mean it 
depends upon so many factors. 

President. —There is a distinct possibility that the average yield might 
be ultimately 40 tons in the sub-tropical region and 60 to 70 tons in the 
tropical. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. There is no reason why we should be behind practi¬ 
cally all countries in the world in the matter of production. 

President. —In fact you claim that some of the canes you produce are 
really superior to tho w'onder cane of Java—P.O.J, 2878? 
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Bao Bahadur. —In fact some years back I got a telegram from an Assemb¬ 
ly Member asking “ Have you got the wonder cane of Java ” ; 1 did nob 
know what it was because 1 had something better until I remembered that 
that ho was referring to P.O.J. 2878. 

Bresidufit. —Of course all these questions are rather leading up to tho 
point which is this: to what extent is it possible to reduce the cost of cane 
per maund delivered to the factory? 

Bao Bahadur. —I think practically so far as tropical India is concernod 
we should he able ultimately to produce raw material as cheaply as Java: 
that is of course one of the aims we have. I already see signs by which 
we in India working in the tropics ought to bo able to do as well as Java, 
if not hotter with regard to cost of raw material. 

Brr.sident. —Can you give us any recent figures of cost of production in 
Java ? 

Bao Bahadur. —I suppose between 21 annas to 3 annas. That was tho 
figure that I was able to get from the plantation.? when last I visited Java, 
not from experiment<al stations. There are big Chinese plantations in Java 
and also Chinese factories, from whom I got these figures when 1 visited 
Java in 1935. 

Briurident. —Yon don’t think it can bo as low or even lower than 0-2-0 
even w'ith tho wonder cane? 

Baa Bahadur. —No, I do not think so. 

PfK.ridenh. —And you think in India they ought to be able to produce 
at the same figure? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

Preddent .—Of course w(' h.ave been confronted with the difficulty that 
no one nuilly knows what the cost of cultivation’ of cane is to the onliimry 
ryot. The imperial Council of Agi'icult\iral Kescareh recently made somo 
enquiries the results of which are not yet available. One of our difficultie.s 
at present is to form any ac(mrnto estimate of the cost of cultivation 
because, after all, the C'o,st of KUgarcane, as everyone know.s, is one of tho 
nio.st impoj'tant elomonts in tho total cost of manufacture, as much as GO 
per cent. 

Bao Bahadur. is so. 

Preddenf —Under pre.sent conditions T take it the oo.st of oano per 
maund in the tropical region must he taken at a higher figure than in 
the sub-tropical pending tho introduction of new canes? 

Ban Bahadur .—Yes. 

Prcs'idmi .—Could you giv'O us an estimate, of what you think would be 
the cost per maund? 

Ban Bahadur .—1 could give yon very rough figures and I mn.st montion 
hero that these figures are subject to correction for this reason that they 
fluctuate a great deal from plantation to plantation and according to tho 
organisation they have in tho particular plantation. I have found that 
if a factory has no control over tho cutting operations then the figure.? 
.are liigli. 1 will have to indieate two figures fairly apart from one anotlier 
and these would be 8 to 12 ai)na.s for the tropical area. As for the .sub¬ 
tropical area again I know' there are eertain plantations which have been 
able to jiroduco at 3 annas. From 3 annas to 6 annas will be tho figure 
for tho snb-tropieal region. 

President .—Actually in 193G-37 from the figures we have received we 
find that in the tropical region prices actually below 8 annas have, been 
paid for cane. Do you think that will bo below the cost of jiroduction ? 

Bao Bahadur. —I am glad to hear that. But that i.s liecaiuse the method 
of cultivation varies: it do])orids upon wdiethnr you allow for tho w'liges 
of the famil.v and tliat Is a very important factor. My figure allows for 
the wages of the family—lor a portion at least. 

President. —Tliero i.s one, other point on which T woidd like to have 
your opinion. In the sub-tropieal region—I won’t say tho major portion—a 
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considerable proportion of the factories are able to produce enough bagasse 
for their fuel retjuirements. In the tropical region, on the other hand, 
the fibre is much less and therefore it is impossible to run entirely on 
bagasse and I would like to have your opinion on that. 

Bao Bahadur. —On this particular matter I can give you fairly reliaVfie 
figures. Before a factory introduces canes of a particular quality, it has 
to study the fibre content of the cane ae well and that is generally what 
they do in Java and other countiies. They mix the varieties in such a 
way that they get the needed fibre. In Northern India indeed the bagasse 
is more than what they need. 

President. —Even in Northern India there are few factories which have 
surplus bagasse. . 

Bao Bahadur.' —T have only heard that. As I said, if you mix the 
varieties according to the fibre content there will bo no difficnlty even in 
the tropical region. ' , 

President. —A suggestion was made to us by one factory that with these 
thick varieties of cane one could not expect to get enough fibre for the 
whole of its fuel requirements. 

Bao Bahadur. —That is why I say that if there is a judicious mixture 
of varieties then there will be no difficulty. 

President. —What are the fibrous canes for the tropical region? 

Bao Bahadur. —We have got quite a number of fibrous canes. 

President. —What about Co. 419? 

Bao Bahadur.—It has more fibre. I know of a particular factory which 
found it difficult to work with P.O.J. 2878 but by a suitable mixture with 
Co. 290 they were able to get over the bagasse difficulty. It will be dis¬ 
astrous foV a factory to go on purcliasing fuel. 

President. —The majority of the faetories still do buy fuel even in the 
snh-tropicai area, hut that may be duo to the wrong type of furnace and 
so on. A great many factories have reduced their fuel consumption con¬ 
siderably by the introduction of improved t.vpcs of furnaces. At any rate 
yonr conclusion is that oven in the tropica! region it should by a judicious 
mixture of varieties be possible to produce enough bagasse for the full 
requirements of a factory? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —That is very interesting. Mr. Dntt will .now perhaps like 
to say something on the subject. You heard the questions put to llao 
Bahadur ; the Board would now like to hoar your views on the subject. 

Mr. Putt. —As regards the tropical and sub-tropical areas, tropical canes 
aro also grown in North-Western Frontier Province and Assam though they 
are sub-tropical from the climate point of view. They grow a thicker 
class of cane than is grown in other provinces. In Assam the rainfall is 
higher and the temperature in the summer months is not so high as in 
the neighbouring provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In the North- 
Western Frontier Province why they grow thicker class of cane is very 
difficult to say. For one thing the r.ainfall is low, about 14" at Peshawar, 
which is a valley and probably the atmosphere is humid and the soil also is 
better. These may bo the probable reasons why they are able to grow a 
bettor class of cane. In the Bombay Presidency, once the canes are released 
they have made notable progress because their organisation of staff is very 
well indeed. Recently I understand they are growing canes which were 
r ecently released, Co, 360 at forty oentrea and Co. 419 in 16 centres. That is 
a fair progress, as progress goes in this country. A somewhat thickish 
rlass of canes it would be possible to grow in sub-tropical India also. A 
recent cane. Co, 421—I may mention incidentally it has a very high fibre 
content also—if preliminary results at experimental stations are any guide, 
might prove of .some use in certain tracts in Northern India because it 
withstands drought and frost. 

Vreaide.nt .—How is it that the thick canes grow in the North-'Western 
Frontier Province when it has more frost? 
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Mr. Dutt .—For planting purposes they cut their cane and put them 
inside the ground and utilise them when the time comes. That is how they 
skid over tlie period of frost. 

President. —I take it Assam is not liable to frost? 

Mr. —I am afraid I do not quite repaember at the present moment. 

I’re.ndent .—Of course the North-Western Frontier Province in that res¬ 
pect i.s more unfavourably situated than the Punjab. 

Mr. That is so. As for the tropical areas Co. 419 is not the only 

cane. We have others also. Wo have Co. 360; and Co. 413, the latter 
having a little more fibre. Tliese again have done well in Burma and Assam 
and 1 have mentioned so in my written evidence. 

President .—How would you classify Burma? 

Mr, Putt. —Tropical. 

Rao Bahadur. —We have lost interest in Burma! 

President.—-Go. 419 and Co. 421 are the two canes .... 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. Co. 419 for tropical and Co. 421 for sub-tropical and 
for such conditions in tropical area where there is scarcity of water and so on. 

President .—I supjiosc from your experimental work you cannot really 
judge the cost of cultivation? 

2ir. Dutt .—It is only from the yield point of view' that we can give 
some figures and that too from Small plots. We calculate about 60 tons, 
say an average of 50 tons, and work the price per mound and judge the 
cost of cultivation. The aim is that the co.st of cultivation ultimately 
should be less, 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Rao Bahadur, I would liko to ask a few questions in 
connection with certain important HtateTnent.s you have made iu the course 
of your oral examination by the Pre.sident. You Have told us that there 
is want of proper organisation in India and that is why the proper growth 
of the industry is hindered. May I know exactly what you mean hy that? 

Rao Bahadur .—I would just narrate the organisation that exists iii 

Java. When a particular cane is found promising in the experimental 
station, it atcaightaway goes to over 1,000 plots situated in the various 
plantations and the experimental station w'atches the results from those 
stations. It is a very big advantage to have the c.ane which is considered 
Iiromising tested in so many plots and thcT’efore when these results are 
available the experimental station is able to come to a diHusion quickly, 
di’fmitely and with confidence that this is a good cane. And the moment 
they come to this decision they have got the material in these thousand 

plots and therefore it is easy to spread. It is dosirahlo that a similar 

organisation is available in our country. 

Mr. Rahinitonla .—At present, you know, as a result of the Sugar Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations a number of research stations have been starttnl 
all over India. I understand that the canes found promising at your 
station, are sent out to the various provinces to he tried o)it under local 
conditions, and if they are successful they are given to the (mltivator. 
This system is not quite adequate? 

Ran Bahadur .—After all take the .sulvtropical area-. It is rather .a large 
area having how many experimental stations? W(' have got two in the 
runjab, two iu the United Provinces—with n third as a sort of auxilliary 
—^we have got 3 in Bihar which is totally inadequate for such a big area. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How many stations would you suggest for the sub¬ 
tropical area? 

Rao Bahadur .—I would suggest all these testing stations to have otlior 
centres in which to grow these canes that are just coming in. 

Mr. Bahimtonln. —In order that the Board may he able to visualise the 
))rohlem, it would bo better if you would let us know exactly the number 
of stations, and the amount of money required and W'hat .arc the particular 
localities in which the stations should bo situated. I don’t mind if yoit 
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would prefer to submit » considered note on this subject rather than answer 
the question on the spur of the moment. 

liao Bahadur. —I think 1 could send up a note giving the general lines 
of development. 

President. —I may mention that we have visited Shabjahanpur and Pusa 
and we have had the advantage of seeing the other end so to speak. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —What is the relation at present between Provincial 
Stations and your Statitm. 

jfiao Bahiidur.—^'M.y job at Coimbatore is just to try and produce as many 
new canes as po.9sible and when wo consider, for cixample, half a doaen 
canes promising we send them out to provincial stations. We don't send them 
to private plantations, wo don’t send them to factories. Wo send them 
to provincial Sugarcauo Testing Stations, from among the half a dozen 
canes that are tested at the provincial stations, only such as are found 
useful are spread into cultiv'ation by the Testing Station. Therefore my 
relationship with the Provinces is only with the Testing Stations. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Let me understand you take certain tyjies of canes 
which are found promising for the sub-tropical area; and send them to be 
tried at the Stations under Provincial Government’s centrol. 

liao Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtould. —Do you hear anything from them as to how they 
have behaved in those places? 

liao Bahadur. —I keep a very live touch with these Testing Stations. 
Whenever possible T visit the Stations, study the crop myself in the [dace 
and also get periodical reports, so that the whole breeding work at Coim¬ 
batore is guided by the results from the provincial testing .stations. ’Lhe 
provincial testing stations are the eyes by which Coimbatore can see in 
which direction to steer the ship. This is very important and thoreforo I 
am keeping in very live and close touch with these testing stations. 

Mr. linhimttiola. —What i.s your opinion about the working of Provincial 
ti'sting stations? Have they got adequate staff and the money or do you 
think that there is anything lacking which is hindering the growth of the 
industry. 

liao Bahadur. —I think they are all right. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —And they are working ail right? 

Boo Bahadur..^Yos, generally. 

Mr. Bahvntoola. —The grant is given out of the excise dutj' fund both 
in the Provinces and in the Centre. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you keeping in close touch with those varietic.s 
which you send to tlio provinces, j would also like to know whether there 
is enough material, men and money to enable the Provincial organisations 
to carry out what is called the second stage of research. 

B(W Bahadur. —On the whole they are quite all right. 

Bresident. —1 take it your point is that these provincial stations are 
all right as far as they go, but there ought to he more. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —As far as they go they are all right as regards staff, area 
and so on. 

liao Bahadur. —Quite. 

Mr. liahiriitoola. —You have nothing to do with the factories? 

Bao Bahadur. —Nothing. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you visit any factories? 

Brio Baluuhrr. —Yes, As T have already mentioned my whole work 
depends upon the results in the plantations and I am very anxious to know 
which cfine.s are good and which had, so that mv breeding work can bo 
guided by such knowledge. I make it a point whenever I go on tour to 
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visit tile factories and the plantations as much as the experimental stations. 
Very often those factories give very useful hints as to the linos on which 
to work. 1 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Your station is mainly for breeding purposes? 

11(10 Bahadur. —Only for that. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —And you have no personal experience about the cost 
of sugarcane. 

liao Bahadur. —Not in Coimbatore. Our costs are not of any use 
because the whole growing is experimental. Every seedling has got to be 
saved at any cost. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —I want to know whether you have any experience at 
all. 

Rao Bahadur. —My cost figures will not apply to ordinary field conditions. 

Mr. Hahimtoola..—"ion say for the sub-tropical area 3 to 6 annas a 
maund. 

Hao Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Is this based on personal experience or have you seen 
the costings of the various plots? 

Hao Bahadur. —I don’t go through the figures or check them. I get 
the figures from the people. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —It is not based on your personal knowledge. Those 
figures have been supplied to you for wliatever they are worth. 

Hao Bahadur. —Yes; supplied to mo. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Another point mentioned by you is the fibre content 
of the cane. 

Hao Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. lUddmtoola. —You said with a judicious mixture you can get the 
requisite amount of fibre out of the cane for the whole of the fuel require¬ 
ments of a factory. 

Hao Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—Oan judicious mixture bo got only if you own your 
farm. 

Hao Bahadur. —Either you must own your farm or you must be able to 
influence your cultivatons in such a manner as to grow the particular cane 
you want by a system of premia and subsidies. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Do you think it is possible under present conditions 
in India? 

Hao Bahadur. —Begg Sutherland once gave one anna premium for Co. 214. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That is only for their factory. 

Hao Bahadur. —It is a group of factories, 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —I know they own about 10 mills. 

Hao Bahadur. —I think it ought to be possible. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Do you think that the cultivators can be persuaded 
to plant in such a manner as to get tho requisite amount of fibre in the 
canop 

Hao Bahadur. —Provided the factory is able to part with tho needed 
money to encourage that sort of thing. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —If you get more fibre, is there loss sucrose content? 

Hao Bahadur. —There is a general sort of correlation the other way. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.—"What is the ideal cane which would have the requisite 
amount of fibre and the requisite amount of sucrose content? 

Hao Bahadur .—It is rather difficult to answer. 

Mr. Bahimitoola.—Yon say it is possible under present conditions to- 
get the requisite amount of both in a cane. So I am asking you wdiothcr wer 
can set an ideal cane of this sort? 
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Kao Bahadur. —Supposing for certain reasons we have a plantation which 
has necessarily to cultivate a cane low in fibre, then it must plant another 
variety which is » little higher in fibre whether it be economically as good 
as the other variety or not. Such a mixture is possible. It is the comnion 
practice in Java. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Have you made experiments with regard to such canes? 

Bao Bahadur. —I only breed and do nothing else. 

Mr. Eahimtoula. —Has any provincial station made any experiment? 

Eao Bahadur. —Not yet. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Then it is too early to say that it is possible in India. 

Eao Bahadur. —It is done in Java. 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —In Java several things are done. At present no ex¬ 
periments have been conducted in India to get more fibre in one cane and 
less fibre in another so that one can get the requisite amount of sucrose 
content as well as adequate fibre for fuel purposes. 

Eao Bahadur. —Quite. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You said that the Madras cane area has not developed 
because there is no ideal factory. Don’t you think that a factory would 
have come up under the protective scheme as they have come up in various 
other provinces if the area had not been so scattered and the price of 
the sugarcane so high? Before a factory is put up the capitalist would 
like to know whether he can get a fair return on his capital. If there was a 
right type of cane and a large area to keep the factory going, I don’t 
see why the capitalist of Madras should be backward as compared with 
others. 

Eao Bahadur. —That takes me to a very delicate question indeed. As 
a matter of fact in certain places at any rate the area is concentrated 
enough for a factory. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I think that the attention of the people has not been 
drawn to it because of the price of cane. The price of cane in the tropical 
urea according to your experience is between 8 to 12 annas a maund. That 
might be the reason for not having many factories. 

Eao Bahadur. —That is one reason. The other reason is .... I know 
the ventures in Madras somewhat but I don’t think I should give out the 
reasons which to my mind are responsible for the failure. 

Vresident. —Do you think there is anything in the point that in Madras 
the alternative cash crops are perhaps more numerous than in other pro¬ 
vinces ? 

Bao Bahadur. —Paddy could be cut in less time and the cultivator has 
not to wait for getting his profit so long. That is one handicap. 

President. —Plantains, chillies, tobacco, groundnut and cotton. 

Bao Bahadur. —Sugarcane is paying. 

President. —Does it pay as well as the others under present conditions? 
It has been suggested to u.s that the ryots prefer these alternative crops 
to sugarcane. 

Eao Bahadur. —That is because tliere is not so much of waiting in cotton 
as in sugarcane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You said that the Central research station is aiming 
at obtaining about 40 tons per acre in the sub-tropical area? 

Eao Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —What are you able to get at present? What is the 
average P 

Eao Bahadur, —16 to 20 tons. When we started it was below 10. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is it in Java? 

Bao Bahadur. —In J.ivn it is 60 to 60 tons. That is tropical. 

Mr. Bahimtoula. —What is the average for the tropical? 

Bao Bahadur. —25 to 30 tons. 

y. 
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Mr. liahimtoola. —1 want to ask you a few questions about tl>o lato 
and early varietios. It is stated in Mr. Dutt’s Report that the task of 
breeding equally successful early and late canes has yet to be completed. 
How fur you have progressed in that direction? 

Mr. Htttf.-—We havo .sotne varietios which are early and late. When 
1 speak of 421 and 419, what I mean to convey is they are head and 
ehoulders above others in their own class, i.e., mid-season canes. No early 
and late varieties of that standard and that yield have come out from my 
station yet. We have canes like 416 which is a lato variety and which is 
very low in sucrose oontont. Its yield is all right. We have got to build 
up in that direction. What I said was we haven’t got canea of that 
standard. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Yield of 60 tons. 

Mr. Butt. —That is what has been obtained at the provincial experi¬ 
mental stations. I don’t think on a large scale wo are getting that high 
figure. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —What is the difference between the provincial station 
and the actual cxdtivator’s soil? You get certain resulte in the Pror^incial 
experimental stations. Do you get the same results on the cultivator’s 
soil. 

Mr. Butt. —I don’t think so. 'The result in the provincial stations i.s 
from small plots. When you grow in big plots, the average tends to 
become less. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The results you have given are from the provincial 
stations. 

Mr. Butt. —The canes have not filtered down to the cultivator yet. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —None of these are for the cultivator. 

Mr. Butt. —360 is being tried in 40 centres in the Bombay Presidency 
and I understand that some of these will bo in the cultivators’ fields. 

Mr. Bahitnfoolo.—What about Co. 419? 

Mr. Butt. —In sixteen centres in the Deccan Canal Tract. I anticipate 
some of these are in the cultivators’ fields. Forty and sixteen centres are 
the figures that I got from the Padegaon Farm. Some of these will be in 
the cultivators’ fields, hut not all. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I was concentrating on Co. 419 and Co. 421. 

Mr. Butt. —Co. 419 is tor suh-tropioal. I do not know if 421 has 
gone out of the experiment.'!! stiitions in the North. Cb. 419 is in tho 
cultivators’ plots both in Madras and Bomb.iy. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —What aliout Co, 360? 

Mr. Butt. —Only in the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Only at Padegaon or the whole of the Deccan area? 

Mr. Butt. —40 centres in the Deccan Canal tract. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —By the intcmluction of these early and late varietios, 
have you been able to extend the season ? 

Mr. Butt. —That is tho idea. I have not been able to give satisfactoiy 
early and late varieties. 

Mr. Enhimtoola.—'When does the season start? 

Euo Bahadur. —We have been able to add 20 to 30 days to the working 
season. 

Mr. Eahimtoohi .—Tho last Tariff Board found the average working 
season to he 100 days, 

liao Bahailur. —Now it is 120. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —120 days is the average. 

Mr. Butt. —Tho season is from 3rd w'eek of October to 3rd week of May. 
This is from a forecast by Mr. Srivastava in the Indian Trade Journal. 

Mr. Bohimtoohi. —That moans more than 120 days. 

Mr. Butt. —Yes, that is for Bombay. 
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Mr, Rakimtoola. —In Bombay, we have a particularly big working season. 

Mr. Dutt. —That is so. 

President. —In Mysore it is higher still. 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

Mr. Kahimtoula. —For the sub-tropical region can we take 120 days 
as the fair average. 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes and we hope to extend further. 

Mr. Buhiwitoola. —In Java it Is 12C days. Can you go up to 135 days? 

lino Bahadur. —My ambition is greater still. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —1 want to confine my ambition to 7 years which is the 
j)eriod of protection we are asked to consider. 

liuo Bahadur. —I think we can hope to go up to 140 days easily. In 
such a forecast I am more like an astrologer. 

Mr. Itahimtoula. —We can take an average number of working days 
as 130. 

Mao Bahadur. —I think so. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do you offer advise to provincial stations about 
manures ? 

Mao Bahadur. —No. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do you adivise provincial stations about the methods 
of trials and selection^? 

Mao Bahu4ur.~~l would not put it as advice. We offer suggestions. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —When you send canes which you find promising, do 
you advice how they should bo grown or do you leave it simply to the 
officers in charge to do os they like? 

liuo Bahadur. —We encourage their being grown just as the local cane 
is grown, 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Do you ofl^r suggestions? 

liao Bahadur. —We do not offer any special prescription with regard 
to particular canes. We are anxious that our canes should fight a live 
battle under the same conditions as the existing canes and have their 
superiority tested under those conditions. Then only, they ought to go out. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —There is only one more question I want to ask you 
about your station. Is the grant given to you sufficient to enable you to 
carry out all experiments? 

Kao Bahadur. —Our last extension was in 1926. It is time for us to 
have another now. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —What extra expenditure do you think you are likely 
to incur? Do you want to put forward any suggestion before the Board 
on this subject? 

Mao Bahadur. —Yes. I would be very much obliged if the Board would 
recommend that any proposals for extension from my Station .should be 
favourably considered. At present I am not in full possession of details. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Can you send us a note? 

Mao Bahadur. —Yes, 

Mr. Bohimtoola. —You said that it takes about 8 to 10 years before 
a cane is given to the cultivators’. 1 find that you started work in 1926 
for the tropical region. 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —It is just over 10 years. 

Mr. Butt .—We should calculate the period from the time of releasing 
the cane, 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —When did that liappenp 

Mr. Butt.—Wdl, 

0 2 
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Mr. llahimtoola. —That was the year when the first cane was released 
for the tropical area? 

Mr. ]yutt. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoold. —Then it wonld be about 1941-42 before the new cane 
coitie into use. 

lino' Bahadur. —Somewhere about that. 

Mr. Butt. —Co. 419 was sent in 1933 and you have to add 10 years to 
that. 

Mr. Bahimtoolo.. —With regard to Appendix II, it is stated that in 
1930-31 out of 250,(XK) seedlings raised, you were able to get only a selection 
of 8. Is that correct.!' 

Mr. Butt. —Yea. 

Mr. Jlahinitoola. —What happens to the rest? 

Mr. Butt. —They are not upto the mark. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you require such a large number for experiments? 

Mr. Butt. —If we had more land, we would possibly select from a much 
larger number. It is the quality of the resultant cane that matters and 
T^ot the number of seedling#. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does it mean that you should have such a large num¬ 
ber of seedlings? 

Mr. Butt. —I would very much like to have more. I would ask for 
a little extension of area if I could get it. Otherwise I would like to be 
able to raise more seedlings. Tho trouble is more area is occupied by the 
tost plots. As every year more seeclling.s cojne into being, they occupy 
more space and less space is therefore available for seedlings. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Bo you think that all that is necessary in order to 
bring about the improvement. 

Mr. Butt, —As it is, it is a little less. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is all necessary. 

Mr. Ditff.—Absolutely. 

Pre.itden#.^There is one point on which J would like a little information. 
On the oast coast in the Madras Presidency the cost of growing sugarcane 
is very considerably increased by propping and wrapping owing to the 
liability of cyclone. How far is it possible to overcome that difficulty? 

Mr. Butt. —The easiest way would be to give them a cane which can 
stand the cyclone and won’t fall. In fact Co. 213 which is a fairly erect 
cane was some years ago distributed for cultivation in certain areas. The 
ultimate object I think is the cost of cultivation and if wrapping and prop¬ 
ping is absolutely essential, there is no harm in it. If a cane gives him 
the necessary yield and if it requires wrapping and propping, there is 
no harm in it and I think that that is the correct way of looking at it rather 
than getting less yield and manuring less and having a cane which can 
stand only to a certain extent the cyclones. 

President. —The question is really whether the extra expense i.s justified 
by the increased yield. That is what it comes to. Is that a correct state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Butt. —^Yes. 

President. —You don’t think that there is any probability that wrapping 
and prol)ping would be able to be dispensed with by the evolution of 
anotlier cane which could stand cyclones? 

Mr. Butt, —We have canes for fairly good yield in Co. 421 and Co. 213 
but I do not know whether they are quite the type of canes which oiiglit 
to go for Madras. Madras is in the tropical zone and there is no reason 
why Madras should not take advantage of that position by growing thicker 
canes. 

Br. Jain. —As regards the extension of your work have you been 
seriously hampered becau.se of the grant given to you at present or have 
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funds P 

Bao Bahadur. —That goes to the very basis of sugarcane breeding. 
Sugarcane breeding is a question of hit and miss. It is a question of 
multiplying our chances. The greater the chances, the better, the quicker 
and the more reliable are the results. 

Dr. Jain. —The more money you have, the better it is for you. But 
may 1 take it that no improvement scheme has been held up for lack of 
funds ? 

Bao Bahadur. —We have been asked not to send up any proposals because 
of the financial d(?pression and we have to be satisfied with what we have 
got. If we get more certainly we can produce more canes. After all com¬ 
pared with that in other countries, it has to be remembered that the 
industry is the biggest to-day, bigger than Cuba. 

Dr. Jain. —On the whole you have been fairly treated in the matter of 
finance. 

Bao Bahadur. —It is very difficult to answer that question, I should 
like to be better treated. 

Dr. Jain. —You have given us interesting figures of costs of production 
in sub-tropical and tropica! regions. The cost varies from 8 to 12 annas 
in the tropical region and from .8 to 6 annas in the sub-tropical. What 
is the most usual cost for tropical and sub-tropical areas? 

.Bao Bahadur. —I do not like to indicate such a figure. Having given 
the maximum and minimum figures I should not like to venture the further 
average figure. 

Dr. Jain. —You would not venture to say that it would be nearer 3 
than 6 annas. 

Bao Bahadur. —I should not like to venture a figure. 

Dr. Jain. —Your work is mainly breeding which comprises evolving a 
cane capable of resisting adverse conditions, overcoming insects and pests, etc. 

Bao Bahadur .—Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you been able to discover some canes which are very 
successful in regard to these diseases? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. One of the most important results which wc got 
by using the wild cane is resistance to adverse conditions including pests 
and diseases. 

Dr. Jain. —What progress have you made in regard to that? 

Ban Bahadur. —Most of my canes are more resistant to pests and dis¬ 
eases than the existing ones. At the sittings of the Last International 
Congress in Australia (1935), delegates from the various sugarcane countries 
of the world testified to the marked resistance of the Coimbatore produc¬ 
tions. k 

Dr. Jain. —That is not the problem now. 

Boo Bahadur, —I would not say that that is not the problem now. 
There are two ways, of attacking the problem. Supposing there is a pest 
or disease, you can control it in the field or you can produce a cane with 

sufficient resistance strength. We have to work in both directions. For 

example supposing a cane is otherwise good but is liable to a particular 

pest, I would like the disease to be controlled in the field but if the field 

operations are too costly, I would rely more on the resistance quality. 
These have to go together. 

Dr. Jain. —What about the red rot in the tropical area? Has it been 
completely ov'crcome? 

Ban Bahadur. —It has not been completely overcome. 

Dr. Jain. —You are making experiments, I suppo.se. 

Baa Bahadur. —Some of our canes are found to be more resistant to 
red rot. 

Dr. Jain. —What about mosaic? 
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Ban Bahadur. —Mosaic is not a problem jrith regard to sub-tropioal 
India. It does not seem to affect the yield. With regard to tropical India, 
however, it is serious and we do take it as a factor. When we are pro¬ 
ducing canes, we have so many factors to consider and disease resistance 
is one. 

Dr. Jain. —Yon are making no experiments in regard to manures and 
their effect on .sucrose content, 

Bao Bahadur. —No, because all my time and all the time of my staff 
i.s engaged solely in the work of breeding. We are, constantly on the look 
out for new parents that would transmit the desired characters and hybridiije 
them on a mass scale to secure the desired combinations of characters. 

Dr. Jain. —These experiments are made at the provincial centres. 

Mao Bahadur. —Yes. In fact, that is the job of the provincial centres. 

Mr. Bahrmtoola. —1 want to ask you one more question with regard to 
the canes that jmu send to the various provincial stations. l>o you get 
any reports about thomP 

Bao Bahadur.—"ies. 

Mr. Itahrnitonla.- —Do you come to know that a certain number of canes 
have not boon successful P 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you keep a record of them? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —I want to elucidate one point. As regards the extension of 
your work, is there any line of research that you at present have nob 
undertaken which you would like to undertake if you had more money 
or more land or is it merely an extension of the existing activity that yon 
are thinking? 

Bao Bahadur. —Chiefly extension of existing activities. 

President. —You cannot indicate any lino of research which yon are not 
at present undertaking and which you would like to undertake. That is 
more relevant to the question of finding more money for you. 

Bao Bahadur. —T shall answer this question at some length. We arc not 
able to study tlie sugarcane plant in all its aspects at the central station 
as one would like to. That is beoau.se we have not got the adequate staff 
and we have not got the needed funds, for example how the sugar is built 
up, how the fibre is formed and what are the various characters by which 
you can produce canes resistant to particular pests and diseases. I mean 
all these general problems we are not attacking. All that we are doing 
at present is to bring in as many parents as possible, breed them and 
then distribute them, but all these other questions will be very useful 
indirectly in the breeding work. All this we cannot do at present and 
we have to go by a ]>articular standard. 

President, —Does that mean more space, more staff and more money? 

Bao Bahadur. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —^You have a lady assistant? 

Mr. Dutt, —Oytologist. There is one more direction in which we want 
or station to expand and that is plant physiology which means more labora- 
ory. 

President. —Do you require for in.stance any other person of similar 
status to the cytologist to take up some other line ? 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes, we want for plant physiology. 

Bao Bahadur, —Before I am done with, would you like me to make a 
statement ? 

President. —T was just going to say apart from any questions, are there 
any points which you would like to raise before us? 

Bao Bahadur. T luive Iv'on vitally and directly interested in the industry 
for the last quarter of a century and I think it is but right that I should 
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mention before you what T feel in the matter of tariff although it does 
not <yrectly concern mo. I do not know much of inathematics. I am not 
convertiant with figures. Having travellod abroad, having seen thg Austra¬ 
lian Sugar Industry, having visited Java at its peak and also when it 
was down, having carefully studied the industry in Australia which is 
unique in many respects, 1 should like to mention here a few facts if you 
do not mind. Prohahly it is better if you treat this portion as confidential. 
When I visited Australia what struck me most was this : though they lose 
lls. 100 for every ton of sugar exported from Australia they still maintain 
an industry losing Rs. 2| erores, just to keep sugarcane cultivation going 
and to keep the place populated. In fact, one of the questions put by the 
International Congress at Brisbane (1935) to the Australians was this; 
“ You lose in this industry; then why keep it going? You not only want to 
supply your own needs but you want to export. Why?” The answer was 
“ If we do not keep the industry going we would not bo able to have this 
cultivation, we would not have those people living in contentment and 
prosperity ”. Not a grain of sugar is allowed to enter Australia though 
Australia is a big market. Therefore nirturally these things set me to think 
and I would plead before the Tariff Board that considering the fact that 
the renaissance of our industry-—we want it to be a fairly flourishing in¬ 
dustry—confers great benefits to the country, it is desirable that it should 
ho protected as well as possible. Any adjustment for regulating the industry 
is best done through excise hut the tariff must be there. What I mean to 
say is that it is an industry which has found its legs and it i.s an industry 
of which wo can very well b<^ proud. Within live years croros of money have 
been siiiik iu the industry to the advantage of all concerned and therefore 
I would like to urge from what T have seen in other countries that wo should 
try and keep the indu.stry alivo to the advantage of the country as a whole. 

Mr. Duff .—There is just one point which I would like to make clear 
about the judicious mixture of varieties. T think one difficulty would bo 
the thickness of tho cane because while feeding they might find some diffi¬ 
culty. Unless the canos are of the same typo there may be difficulty in 
feeding. 

Fresident .—Is it correct to say that thicker the cane the less the fibre.? 

Jfrto Buhadur .—It is. Thickue.ss does not merely mean tho girth; it 
is the race. 
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ALL-INDIA SUGAR MERCHANTS CONFERENCE, CAWNPORE. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. U. MULJI, S. C. SHAH, P. L. BHURARIA, 
RAMESHWAR DAYAL, HOLA RAM, Lain RAGHUBAR 
DAYAL and MANEK LALL H. PAREKH representing 
the All-India Sugar Merchants Conference, 
recorded at Cawnpore on Saturday, 
the 4th September, 1937. 

President. —^Oan you tell us whicli of you have special knowledge of 
which particular areas? 

Mr. Mvlji.—'fio have got shops at Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Bomlitiy,,Cochin and various other places. Our head oiffices are in Bombay. 
We 'have general information of almost all the places. 

Fresvlent .—Before I start 1 shonid like to get one point cleared up. We 
should draw diatjnetion between merchants and dealers. By merchants I 
mean people who deal in hundrefls and thousands of bags and by dealers 
tho.se who deal in 26 or 50 bags. Should we draw a distinction of that .sort? 

Mr. Shah. —I don’t think that there is any distinction between tho two. 
They are almost synonymous terms. 

Mr. Mulji. —The distinction should be drawn in this way. Those who are 
dealing only in sugar should be called merchants and those who deal in 
sugar amongst other things should be called dealers. We, sugar merchants 
are dealing principally in sugar. 

President. —And in large quantities? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —There is a distinction in quantity also, 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —We may take it practically speaking that there would be 
merchants, dealers and then retail shops dealing in sugar. I.s that a fair 
distinction ? 

Mr. Mulji. —Dealers arc nearly all reaching the consumer. 

Mr. Shah. —We, who are appearing before you are big wholesafe mer- 
chants. We are not small dealers. 

President. —In the course of our examination we want to trace tho sugar 
from railway station down to the mouth of the cou.suiner so to speak. Can 
you first of all tell us what the general arrangoments are, tracing the sugar 
in the manner I have indicated? How does the sugar go from the railway 
station or from the factory into the mouth of the consumer? 

Mr. JWiiljf.—Generally wo make contracts with factories through brokers. 
These contracts aie made either in Cawnpore or Calcutta or Bombay. Manu¬ 
facturers have their agents at all these place.s. Brokers approach us with 
indications of prices and we negotiate the bnsines.s and then a contract is 
entered into between the factory and the merchant. After having purchased 
sugar, wo send the mills challans, that is, despatching in.struotions to send 
specified number of bags to various places as we merchants sell at all places. 
We have printed forms of challans containing all the instructions. After 
despatching the consignment, railway receipt is tendered to us along with 
the bill. We make the payment and take the railway receipt. Afterwards 
we give delivery to our buyers. 

President. —Your buyers are small dealers. 

Mr. Mulji. —We have got small and big dealers as buyers. 

President. —They are what we might call as dealers, 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, they take delivery and .sell it to village merchants. 
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President. —To the bazar P 

Mr, Mulji. —These dealers have their branch offices at various places in 
this country. There they take actual delivery. Wo give them railway 
receipts at their own station. After taking delivery they sell in their own 
shops. 

President. —Dealing in 2 or 3 bags at a time? 

Mr, Mulji. —Dealing in many more bags. 

president. —The individual retailer may not take more than 2 or 3 bags 
at a time. 

Mr. Mulji. —20 to 25 bags. Generally speaking they take not less than 
9 bags, which means one cart load. These dealers buy in cart loads. 

Mr. Bajiimtoola. —There is very little difforeuce between a dealer and a 
retailer. 

Mr. Mulji. —Quite so. 

President. —There is a difference between the man who sells in a shop and 
the dealer. 

Mr. Mulji. —The retailer is the person who opens the bag and sells sugar 
by seers. 

President. —I think the Association have given us a separate note tracing 
the history of the sugar in the last seven j'ears. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —We sent our special letter a.sking for the hi.story of sugar 
marketing for the last 7 years. Perhaps we might go into tlie previous 
history. We gather in what perhaps the merchants would say good old 
days when sugar used to be imported, there was no difficulty about marketing 
at all practically speaking. 

Mr. Mulji.—tjlo. 

President .—In fact the previous T.iriff Board did not find any necessity 
for considering the question of marketing. 

Mr, Mulji .—No. 

Pre.ddcnt.—Even in those days there was a certain amount of Indian sugar 
marketed. 

Mr. Mulji .—That was confined to Bihar and United Provinces and the 
quantity involved was also very little. 

President .—In what year did the difficulties begin to arise? 

Mr, Mulji .—After 1935. 

President .—When the quantity of Indian sugar became considerably larger 
than the imported sugar? 

Mr. Mulji .—Yes. 

President .—I think you have given a vei'y clear account of how business 
was transacted up to 1935. We need not discuss that any further. 

Mr. Mulji .—Quite. 

President. —In those days before 1931 you say the quality was one and 
the packing was uniform in Java sugar. 

Mr. Mulji .—Yes and that is the same even to-day. 

President .—What about sugarcandy? Ts that coming in? 

Mr. Mulji .—Not a single ton. Japanese sugarcandy used to come but 
since the raising of the tariff it has stopped. 

President. —But some is coming from Hong Kong? 

Mr. Mulji ,—That is not sugarcandy. That is soft sugar. It is still 
coming. 

president .—You say sugar is sold on e.i.f. Indian ports basis. Who pays 
the landing charges? 

Mr. Mulji.—The buyer. What we want to say about Java sugar is this: 
;in 1921 the price of Java sugar had gone up to 100 shillings a cwt. and it 
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came down to 0 sliillings in 1935 nnd yet there was not a single complaint or 
dispute ahont the quality of tho sugar or about the contract, inspite of 
such a heavy fall. 

Pnisident .—Can you sjieak about the condition of the market during the 
Abys.siiiian war? There was a certain amount of speculation in all commodi¬ 
ties including sugar and a good many forward contracts were entered into 
in regard to Java sugar. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mulji .—Very little in Indian sugar. Generally our buyers were not 
satisfied with the terms of tho contracts and it was very difficult to sell 
Indian sugar to our buyers. They wore used to buying Java sugar; tliey 
knew the quality. 

president .—Tho opposite point has been put to us in regard to tho 
Abyssinian war and that is that the merchants bought Indiifn sugar forward 
expecting a rise owing to tho possible Euroj)ean complications and then when 
nothing happened, the price of sugar fell and that was at the bottom of a 
good many complaints. 

Mr. Mvlji .—It is absolutely wrong. The merchants who were buying Java 
sugar and are wholesale merchants for Indian sugar were not bullish during 
the Abyssinian war. We were simply baying daily ready and selling from 
day to day not keeping anything in stoc!k. Whatever sugar we purchased wo 
hedged the Java sugar. I can prove it from my books of accounts. The 
Abys-sinian war came about at tho end of August or beginning of September, 
19.36, and it was two month.s business. At the end of the business I hedged 
about 20,000 tons of Java .sugar against Indian sugar. A.s Indian sugar 
could not be sold we bodged Java sugar. So you will see that what they 
said is not correct, 

Mr. Shah .—As a matter of fact very small quantity of Indian sugar was 
purchased at the time of speculation; all that was purchased was Java 
sugar. 

Prc.fident. —One, difficulty 1 think everyone feels, both merchants and 
factories, is the absence of reliable statistics as to stocks. In the days of 
Java sugar you knew what tho stoclcs wore but when Indian sugar came into 
the market in large quantities the difficulty aro.so as to the statistical posi¬ 
tion and this continues up to now, 

Mr. Mulji .—That i,s enrrcct. Even to-day we do not know what tho 
stocks are. 

Presideni .—The Tariff Board are obtaining figures from the mills and 
T hope wo shall havo fairly reliable figures and compare them with the 
official estimate,s and .see what the stock is. 

Mr. Mulji .—As rcgai#J.s Java sugar wh.atever figiirc.s are published arc 
produced by the manufacturers tliemselve.s by their own organi.sation. In 
the same way why should not the Indian Sugar Mills Association publish 
those figure.s? 

President .—The question has been rai.sed that there appears to be some 
omission in tho Act in not preseribing a penalty for not giving regular 
returns. The matter is under the consideratioiv of the Government of India. 

Mr. Mulji.—Why should not they do it in the interest of trade and 
industry instead of leaving it to Government? 

President .—The present Tariff Board hopes to get fairly complete and 
reliable figures of stoeks of sugar which rvill be of considerable interest to 
everyone, but then there remains the question of what the stocks are with 
merchants and dealers. What do you think of the pre.sent position? Is it 
possible to arrive at any estimate of the stock? 

Mr. Mulji .—Most of the stocks are held at tho porta and we can give 
figures for Calcutta and Bombay where most of the stock is held; tho other 
piace.s are holding very small stocks, and then there are invisible stocks, 
■stocks lying in the interior, where it may be taken that stocks will always 
remain. 

President .—Do you mean that it will remgin constant?. 
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Mr. Mnlji. —It depends upon the market. If the market is stronger the 
Ktock in the interior is heavier; if the market is failing the stock is smaller, 

I'Ti'-Hiderit .—We were told the other day by a dealer that as prices have 
steadied a bit, instead of taking 25 bags he would perhaps buy 60, so that 
what you describe as invisible stock may perhaps be doubled? 

Mr. Mvlji. —Not so much as that. The market has not considerably 
improved. In Indian .sugar the difficulty is this: the tail of the season is 
alter the monsoon and any dealer is afraid of keeping stocks in large quanti¬ 
ties. Supposing I think that the market will go up, I will sell it off. If I 
am bullish thinking of a higher price I will try to get hold of forward 
contracts but won’t keep stocks because the stock i.s liable to deteriorate. 

President. —Oan you give us an estimate of what you think these invi.sib)e 
stocks are up-country? 

Mr. Mnlji. —India has 700,000 villages and some sugar is always lying 
there and therefore the invisible stock in India must not be less than 
700,000 hags. There are thousands of villages whore there may not be 
a single bag, on the other hand there are some villages where there 
may he two and that stock remains more or less constant. When this 
Akyssinian war broke out, Java sugar was contracted for in very large 
quantities for nearby shipments. September, October shipments arrived in 
very largo quantities, hut at that time when the tendency was bullish we 
did not find any prc.ssure in Bombay. Every bag was going into the interior; 
we did not know where it was stored. Only when the market falls we find 
that the demand is slack, 

Pre.sident. —During the last two or three years what do you think was the 
amount of invisible stocks and what was the amount of stocks in the main 
ports? 

Mr. Mnlji. —Thi.s year stocks at the ports wore higher than last year. 
Last year the stock of Indian sugar in Bombay was about 30,000 bags, to-day 
it is 140,000 bags. In the same way in Calcutta and the otlier smaller 
ports there are stocks and .some stocks are also lying in the mills. They 
sell sugar on con.signmcnt and that is why visible stocks are heavier at the 
ports than last year, hut the stock with the merchants is comparatively the 
same as last year. 

President. —Those are figures i.s.sued by Mr. Srivastava? 

Mr. Mnlji.- —Yes. 

President.~T>o you think those figures arc fairly accurate? 

Mr. Mnlji. —Ye.s. 

President. —You are satisfied with those figui'cs? 

Mr, Mvlji. —Yes. 

President. —We now pass on to the present po.sition and the representa¬ 
tions we have received from you. In paragraph 6 of your representation 
you say “ inspite of this, even at this price more than .60 per cent, mills 
mu.st be making normal profits and 30 per cent, less profit only a few mills 
have been bard hit ”, When we received the balance sheets it appeared 
to me that you have taken rather an optimistic view of the profits made by 
the mills. 

Mr. Mulji. —That is what we understand from talks with the mills because 
we sugar merchants are in close touch with them. When we ask them to 
lower the price they say “ our cost is so much, how can we sell sugar at 
this jn'ice ” ? In that way wo have learnt about the costs. No doubt cost 
varies in this country owing to difference in the varieties of cane, difference 
in percentage, difference in climate and vatiou.s other factors. But even in 
United Provinces there are certain mills whioh may be called very good 
mills and still their cost is very high because they pay good wage.s, they 
keep good chemists, they keev) tiieir quality up to the stamlni'd and it may 
be that for these reasons their cost is high. But there are others whoso 
cost is different; there are mills who to outsiders will appear to be making 
no profits, but the mill agents themselves look into everything iiora toil to 
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bottom and even in small mills they do make profits. Tliese are things 
which only the Tariff Board can moke out, as to what is actually the 
cost and so on, either by going into their balance sheets or going into the 
details of the balance sheets. Then again, certain mills whose crushing 
capacity in the beginning was 600 have extended it to 1,200 tons and there¬ 
fore their cost, etc., cannot be as high as they were in the beginning. 

,President.—I do not dispute that the cost of manufacture has gone down 
generally speaking. 

Mr, Mulji. —I would like to make one point clear. We, the sugar mer¬ 
chants do not have any grudge against the sugar manufacturers; we are 
their best friends and we feel that in co-operation lies our salvation also. 
We don’t .say that all the the millowners are of that type; there are good 
and bad mill-owners and there are good and bad amongst the merchants. 
Wo are talking about the system. There should be perfect co-operation and 
understanding between the inill-ownera and the merchants. 

President.—In paragraph 7 you maintain that the mills made up the 
extra excise duty by lowering the price of cane. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. tt -i. j 

PresidcTif.—When you talk about that, you are talking about the United 
Provinces and Bihar.' In other parts of India the price of cane was not 
reduced • 

Mr. Shah.—This season increase in excise duty has not hit generally most 
of the mills. 

President.—My remarks apply to Bihar and the United Provinces. 

Mr. Shah, —A large number of mills ore in Bihar and the United 
Provinces. 

Mr, Mulji. —If you will be good enough to see the excise duty collected 
by Government in March, you will find that almost all the mill.s with few 
exceptions, even in Bombay Presidency, had taken out their sugar from their 
compound which they sold afterwards. We have had to pay the excise duty 
while it was not paid by mills generally speaking. There may he exceptions 
here and there. 

President, —You are rather wandering from one particular point. I am 
now dealing with this question whether the excise duty was made up by 
the reduction in the price of cane. Do these remarks apidy to the United 
Provinces and Bihar? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —We are all aware what the reduction in the price of canc was 
and your contention is that made up for the additional excise duty. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President.—And that it fell on the grower. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —Is it your contention that the whole excise duty was passed 
on to the grower? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, certainly. 

President.—knA none of it was borne by the mills and none was passed on 
to the consumer? 

Mr. Mulji.—Very little on the consumer. 

Dr. Jain. —How do you say “very little on the consumer’’? Did the 
price of sugar rise? 

Mr. Mulji.—Yes for one month it had gone up. In March it went up 
by 6 annas. 

President.—The average figures show that it went up by 3 or 4 annas for 
one fortnight. 

Mr. Midji.—The price is liigher generally speaking by 6 annas. 

President. —Owing to the Syndicate? 
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Mr. Mulji. —Yes. It comes to this that it fell originally upon the cane- 
growers and now upon the consumers and not even slightly upon the 
manufacturers. 

Dt. Jnin. —Not at all on the manufacturer? 

Mr. Mulji. —No. 

Ur. Jain.- —At no period and at no stage? 

Mr. Mulji. —Of course they last for two months. They‘made profits by 
keeping sugar outside and then the same sugar was taken out and sold. 

President. —When you say outside, did they leave it lying on the 
compound? 

Mr. Mulji. —In every village there are godowns. We have taken delivery 
of sugar from places outside the mills. Even to-day we are taking delivery 
of such sugar. 

President. —Do you mean that the mills got wind of the excise duty? 

Mr. Mulji. —^After 15th February there was a thick rumour and naturally 
everybody wanted to protect himself. Shrewd people protected themselves. 

Ur. Jain. —It is not easy to take out. 

Mr. Mulji.—Tt has been taken. 

Ur. Jain. —There have been complaints about wagons not being available. 

Mr. Mulji. —It was not taken by wagons. It was taken by carts to 
village godowns. It was stored in other parts of tho city, or in the next 
village, 

Ur. Jain. —This is the first time that we hear of this. 

Mr. Mulji. —These are the facts. We are taking delivery from those 
godowns. 

President. —We shall see afterwards from mill figures whether there were 
very large deliveries from factories in February. 

Mr, Mulji. —February has only 28 working days. 

President. —We shall now pass on to paragraph 9, regarding the time 
when the slump in sugar became serious. In the Sugar Reports it was said 
that panicky conditions prevailed. Is that a fair description ? 

Mr. Shah.—Yes. 

President.—I have seen that in several sugar reports. Every one was 
trying to sell at the same time to get rid of his sugar. 

Mr. Mulji. —There was panic because of their desire to sell quickly. 
Merchants were holding large amounts of stocks and mills also were further 
sellers. They did not even give time to the merchants to clear off their 
stocks. 

President. —They began selling on their own so to speak. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —They were selling independently of the merchants. 

Mr. Mulji. —What happened was this: we merchants w'ere large buyers 
from mills. Some mills had sold their production, and were holding further 
stock. Let mo exphain the position by way of illustration. I purchased from 
Mill “ A ” 60,000 bags of sugar and the mill was holding a further stock 
of 50,000 bags. I gave them chalans to send sugar to various stations in 
Guzer.at, From repeated chalans the mill came to know that there was a 
good demand for sugar in those places. They sent at once their own repre¬ 
sentative or clerks to the very places to which I had asked them to send to 
canvas orders. I introduced their sugar in those places. I did not disclose 
the names of merchants. I simply instructed them to despatch so many bags 
to stations on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at the lowest 
rate of freight. From that the mill came to know that there was a good 
demand for sugar in those places and they sent their own representative who 
sold to these dealers at our rate or even lower than our rate. Not only 
that, but they gave i per cent, or J per cent, commission or brokerage to 
small dealers. I cun prove that they have done this. So how do you expect 
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us to sell our own stock of the very sugar which we bought from them. Wo 
ure bound to give them the names of places where sugar has to be sent. 
If we don’t disclose the names and bring it to another station, the cost will 
be higher. They knew where the sugar is going. They comiieted with u» 
in the open market even in di.stant places and that wa.s the reason that 
deliveries wore delayed; sugar was further spoiled and the merchants were 
ruined. 1 wrote to them at that time on this point. 

Presiditnf ■—In paragraph 10 yon deal with labour conditions in the mills- 
You say: “The .skilled and unskilled labourers are paid very low wages 
specially in the United Provinces and Bihar 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Tresidf.nt.- —Hav'e you any facts to substantiate that statement? 

Mr. Mulji.—1 have .sent one statement from Bombay to the Board about 
the wages and cano-growuns’ conditions in Bihar and the United Provinces. 

President.—At present we are not dealing with cane-growers. 

Mr. Mulji.—I have dealt with both in thjst statemont. We could not 
collect information from otic and all. Time was very short. So we cmiuired 
into the conditions in certain districts and sent you the note giving you all 
the details. Whv we bad to go info this matter so deeply was this that we 
calculated what the cost of the mills would be and when they began to sell 
below that figure, wc wanted to know the reason for il. Therefore wo hatl 
to find out what the actual costs were. That was how wo found out all 
these things. , , 

J)r. .htiii .—Did you make an extensive survey about the labour conditions? 

Mr. Mnlji.—'We ourselves arc merchants and are unable to survey all 
those things. Therefore I approached the labour leader Mr. Joshi wdio is a 
inombor of the As.seiiibl.v and asked him whether anybody eoiild provide us 
with a note about labour conditions in Gorakh|)ur and the United Provinces 
Districts. He directed me to Mr. Sibhaii Lai Saksena, M.L.A., Gorakhpur 
District who has made out a regular .survey. He approached almost all the 
mills and got out these facts. 

Dr. Jain ,.—These conditions apply to Gorakhpur factories, 

Mr Mulji— 'Yob. We ourselves could not make enquiries. We know 
about certain other mills where our clerks are often going for despatching 
sugar. We learn through them what the wages are in Saran District and 
also about the labour conditions in Bihar. 

A(r. Biihimtanla.—'Bnvo you forwarded a copy of his Report to the 


Board ? 

Mr Mulji —Yes T leave it to the Board to enquire whether thc,.se are 
facts ’ The time was verv short. Personally T could not go into all these 
details. 1 sent it to the Board so that they could make sure whether they 
w'ern right or wrong. 

Mr. llahiiutuola.—Ave yon in a position personally to substantiate it. 

Mr Mulji —I have not made personal enquiries, but to-day even in 
Gorakhpur ray six clerks are at the mills for dospatehiug .sugar and we know 
what wages are paid there. 

Mr Bnhimtnnla.—Yle have received returns from n largo number of mills 
in India showing the wages of both technical and non-techmcal men. This 
note may prove useful when we aro examining the Sugar Mills Association. 

Mr. Mulji .—I think Mr. Saksena will appear before the Board ta 

give evidence. , 

■Premlent.—We can leave that matter to him. We will pass on to another 


*”**Mr. Mf urji.—While we aro on this labour point, I tlntLT 

merchants are interested in the stabilisation of prices. If labour is stabilise , 
we would know what the labour would cost 

Prriidtiuf Wo pass Oil to paragrajilis 11 and V2 of your Genera 

representation, in which you talk about the protection of the Gur industry. 
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I do not know what exactly you want to convey by that. The previous 
TarilT Board discovered that a certain amount of inferior staff was being 
imported for the adulteration of gur especially on the Bombay side and 
they paid special attention to that. The duty was raised and the result 
was that imports ceased. Now this adulteration has come to an end from 
the imported sugar. So whatever measure of protection was possible for 
the gur industry to he given has been given and has been found to he 
effective. What do yon mean by protection for the gur industry? No gur 
is now imported from anywhere. 

Mr. Mulji .—What we personally think is this. The main idea of Govern¬ 
ment in giving protection to the Sugar indu.stiy is protecting the agricul¬ 
turists and if the agriculturists are really to be protected, the Gur industry 
especially in the United Provinces and Bihar should be organised. 

Presideni .—That is a different thing. Tt is a question of organisation. 
You say: “The main idea of Government in giving protection to the 
Sugar indu.stry was to help the agriculturists ”. Protection won’t lielp them. 
Whatever possible in the way of jn-otection has been given, 

Mr. Mvlji .—This doc-sn’t mean outside protection. 

PreHulent .—It is rather confusing. You mean really organi.sation and so 
on and improvement of the Gur industry 

Mr. Muiji. —Yes. If the price of gur improves, the price of cane will 
remain .steadier and the cane-growors and ihc agiicultnlists will not have to 
de])end entirely on the factory owners because they will be able to convert 
their cane into gur. During the last cri.sis in Goraklipui- Distiict, when 
the price of cane had to be reduced, if the price of gur had been bettor, 
these people would have mado gur or jaggery and would have remained 
independent. The price of gnr having gone down after the protective duty 
has been imposed and the price of sugar—T mean the average price—having 
gone down, there is relation between sugar and gur from the point of view 
of consumption. 

PTfinident. —I should like a little more information on this question. As 
yon know it is a debated point on which varying opinions have been 
expressed. 

Mr. Mvlp .—From our experience rve may say that wlic'ii prices go down 
in tins country, the consumption of the commodit.i wliose i)rice.s have gone 
down always increases. We used to produce gur about 2j million toms 
before protection came in. This year, if we take Government figures, more 
than 4 million tons of gnr is produced. 

President .—These figures are not very reliable. 

Mr. Mulji .—From the total .acreage under cultivation a certain percentage' 
is converted into sugar, certain viereentago in chewing and the balance is 
converted into gur. In that way Government estimate million tons of 
gur. Suppose we take 4 million tons. 

President .—The provinces have all agreed that these e.stiraates of gur 
production have very little value whatever because there are .so many 
uncertain factors and very little reliance can be placed on the figures of 
production, 

Mr. Shah .—Even Government figures! 

Mr. Afalj/.—Let me give yon certain instances while we are on this 
subject. Foreign gur or inferior sugar was coming for the .adulteration of 
gur in this country. This happened probably in 192,'5. We were the 
importers of Java gur. We have offices in Java and wc wunc importing 
brown sugar which was used in the adulteration of gnr. At that time the 
price of gur was higher than the price of sugar in this country and the 
production of gur was smaller. We knew what the production of S"*' was. 
There was a shortage of about 100,000 or . 200,000 tons of gnr. Therefore 
50 000 tons of foreign stuff entered into this country and I brought this tact 
to’the notice of the last Tariff Board and it was stopped, I had given all 
the evidence to Government. 
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President. —We need not go into that because it is all finished. 

Mr. Mulji. What I mean to convey is that there is relation between 
sugar and gur. If the price of gur went down the consumption of gur would 
increase. It is very difficult to give you the average price of gur. I may 
say it is Rs. 2. 

President. —That is a fair e.stimate. 

Mr. Mulji. —If the difference was Ra. 4 between gur and sugar then more 
gur was consumed. If the price of gur had been Rs. 3, more sugar would 
have been consumed. 

President. —Why ? 

Mr. Mulji. —It i.s all a question of purchasing power. If gur is cheaper, 
villagers in their caste dinners and marriages will use gur. In Southern 
India, even now in marriages they use gur. 

President.—Tint has the price of gur fallen more in proportion than ihe 
price of sugar? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. This year or since the last two years prices of sugar 
have gone down due to overproduction. 

President .—If you look at the figures of prices of sugar and gur, they 
do not fluctuate in accordance with one another. 

Mr. Mulji .—When the price is too low, what is there to fluctuate. The 
price of sugar is Rs. 6 for the last 6 months. It is either 2 annas more 
or 2 annas less. When the price reaches a certain level, it does not fluctuate. 

President .—During the last 7 years there had been fluctuations in the 
prices of sugar and gur but not in relation to one another. 

Air. Mulji.—1 am speaking of consumption and when the consumption 
becomes less it is related to prices too. 

President .—I do not quite follow that. 

Mr, Mulji, If the price of gur is much lower, more gur is consumed 
and IS used to a certain extent in village caste dinners and therefore the 
consumption of sugar is so much less. 

President.—Aa we all know, prices of both gur and sugar have been in 
the downward direction for the last two or three years. 

tl Mulji, For the last two or three years we ar© overproducing both the 

Has the fall in the price of gur been greater in proportion 
than the fall in the price of sugar? 

Mr. Mvtji The price of gur from the very beginning was lower and it 
has leached the minimum level. Nobody will give it for nothing and there- 
fore there is not any more fluctuation. The agriculturist instead of turning 
it into gur burns a certain amount of cane. It means that less cane will be 
planted for gur as the price is not paying. 

President.—-In the last year or so only the price has fallen to such 
extraordinary low level. 

Mr. Mulji. —In 1936 also the price was lower. In 1935 it was low. 

President. —It was not so low. 

Mr. Mulji. Quite so. At that time the sugar price was also high. 

f resident. Taking a long view of tho fluctuations, there is some relation 
between the price of sugar and the price of gur. That is what you mean. 

Air. Mulji .—Yes. 

President.— Yout point is that Government ought to do something to help 
the gur industry. * 

Mr. Mulji .—Yes. 

th “*■0 not however quite sure how Government should help 
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Mr. Muljt. —The provincial Governments can help it. The Central Govei-n- 
ment can only help an industry by imposing the duty. That is not necessary 
in this case. 

Presiden,t. —Speaking generally of the production of sugar bj' the open 
pan process and khaudsaris, you say that this industry ought to be helped. 
That means to say that you advocate the removal of the excise duty, 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —Completely on open pan and khandsari sugar? 

Mr. Mulji. —Ye,s. 

President. —Will you please state your reasons? 

^ Mr. Mulji. —First of all it will protect to a certain extent the cane- 
grower. Tn that way more cane will bo consumed and cultivators will be 
less dependent upon factorie.s. There i.s large cultivation in the interior 
say 15 or 20 miles from the railway station. The factories will 
only buy from the area nearest to the railway station or from areas 
close by. What about the people further away? They must only convert it 
into gur. There is no other way of utilising their cane. But if the 
khandsari sugar is encouraged, then it will be of help to them. They will 
have the option of either converting it into gnr or selling it to khandsaris- 
Another factor is this. To-day our prices have no relation to foreign sugar. 
It means that our prices are much lower than those of foreign sugar. Let 
us take the case of the present syndicate. Their aim is to raise prices to 
whatever level they can. From their original letters I can show that oven 
upon 5 to 6 lakhs of tons they had calculated on a profit of Ks. 21 crorcs. 
Tliey have not been able to make that much amount so far. Either tney are 
not all co-operating or they are not efficient enough to do it. Though they 
have failed up till now, their aim is that. They will t^ again. If khandsari 
sugar is produced more, then there will be a competitor for these factories 
even in the interior. So long as the prices of Indian sugar have no relation¬ 
ship to the prices of foreign sugar, protection to the consumer lies either m 
gur or in khandsari sugar. Therefore the khandsari industry should be 
feneoiiraged. 

President. —We havo been told that those khandsaris pay very very low 
jirices to cane-growers. 

Mr. Mulji. —For that industry cane prices should be raised with moro 
pressure and with more vigour. 

Pre.'iident. —Is the khandsari sugar preferred by any class of consumers? 

Mr. Mulji.—Yea, by some very old orthodox people. I don’t think that 
thi.s prejudice will remain permanent. The factory sugar is reidacing 
gradually khandsari sugar because it is a better stuff. 

President. —You may say that it is a ranch cleaner stuff. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —Havo you seen the conditions in which khandsari sugar is 
manufactured ? 

Mr. Mulji. —I know. I have one sm.all khandsari concern of in.y own. 

I)r. Join. —Will you still suggest then that khandsari sugar may be 
encouraged when it is being replaced by white sugar, when, it ts not so clean 
and when it is not so good as white sugar? 

Mr. Mulji. —It is all a question of price. I can explain it if you will 
permit me. Everybody knows that a certain type of cloth is bad and still 
some persons buy that cloth because they cannot afford to buy anything 
better. In the same way, though a particular quality of sugar is not good, 
still it will be purchased. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Khandsari manufacturers are not members of the 
Millowners Association ? 

Mr. Mulji. —No. In villages poor people go to a small grocer and a.sk for 
both tea and sugar for one pice. Such poor people are to he found in this 

.V R 
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country in much greater numbers than in any other country in tire world 
For these poor ireople a little more quantity is a great blessing. 

President. —You might draw an analogy between mill cloth and khandsari 
sugar. 

Mr. Mulji.~^Th6 khandsari sugar is equally fit for consumption. In almost 
all countries as far as I know, they prefer brown sugar to white sugar in 
coffee. Our Government buy it for the Array. They used to buy up till 
now Java brown sugar which was similar to khandsari sugar lor their 
troops. So we have at our own place a market for khandsari sugar. In 
many places in Southern India, they put gur into coffee becau.se gur has 
got a little flavour. So if the eonsuniption of khandsari sugar is encouraged 
it will be good for health also. , 

President. —In paragraph 14 where you deal with the question of Indian 
States, you mention Cochin. There is no sugar industry in CVehin. That is 
evidently a mistake. 

Mr, Mulji. —Conditions there are different. There is very heavy rain. 
Cochin can have palmyra jaggery industiy 

President. —South Travaneore is a palmyra area similar to the adjoining 
British district of Titincvelly, but Gochin is different. 

Mf. Mulji. —There arc so many small States in Southern Mahratta country 
where conditions are favourable for tho cultivation of suganiane. 

President. —In Indian States the same excise duty is levied as in British 
India. 

Mr. Mulji. —They do levy excise duties but the temptation is to encourage 
capitalists to invest money in the States, and in various ways they can 
encourage them; for example by giving land cheap, cheap water charges, 
favourable labour conditions, loss rigorous enforcement of the Factory Act 
and so on. 

President.' —Labour conditions are not better for the labourers! 

Mr. Mulji. —Take Bhopal for instance. Bhopal is not an ideal place for 
sugarcane growing though for consumption of sugar it is an ideal place. But 
it is a question of financial gain by bringing in new capital to the State. 
Then Gwalior: this State has given permission to merchants to erect a 
factory and the State is propaved to give permis.sion to orccit another factory 
also. There is that temptation. Suppose I approach one State and request 
the State not to charge mo any excise duty and the Slate enters into an 
agreement with mo not to charge the duty. If that sugar come.s into 
British India it will bo charged duty, but if it goes to tho adjoining Tndian 
State then what happensf And that is what is going to happen. 

President. —At present the excise duty i.s being levied in the States also. 

Mr. Mulji. —As far as 1 know at Jaora it is not levied, and in the 
adjoining States of Gwalior and Indore they sell sugar in largo quantities. 

President.—In paragraph 16 you talk about the employment of foreign 
labour. I don’t think there is any way by which this can be prevented. 

Mr. Mulji. —I .say after a ctwtain period it must be stopped. When I 
road the British Beet Sugar Act I came to know that similar conditions 
prevailed in Great Britain and the Dutch people brought in capital and 
the British and Dutch co-oper-afed and started factories. In 1931 from 230 
foreign people employed before there was only one. I say that hefore em- 
jjloying foreigners the factory must ask permission of the Board of Trade 
or whoever is in authority as they do in England; let them say that there 
are no e.xperts available and if Government aro satisfied, they may bo given 
permission to bring in outsiders for a certain period. Our people being 
naturally quite new and many millowners having no knowledge of chemistry 
thomaelves, think that all Dutch people are very good chemists and that 
all Chinamen aro good pan men. 1 know in a certain mill Chinese pan mqn 
were brought in but they were found quite uaelnss after a time and had 
to be sent back, but thi>y had to be paid 10 months wages according to 
agreement. Wo arc producing thousands of graduates Ai chemistry who are 
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without ompk^mont and tlieao miilotrnera take no interest in them. I will 
give you an instance^ Certain Indian GSicmists with foreign education 
approached me in Bombay and I took tboee pec^lo with me to factory owners 
and told tkom sbpnt the qualificatinn of these boys. I told them that they 
were prepared to work as assistants and that after a time they would be very 
useful to the factory. Their answer was that tliey could offer only Us. 25, 
I requested them to pay at least Rs. 75 but tlm answer was “ wo cannot 
pay more ”. Then) what about the students returning from foreign coun- 
triesp We have so many educated and qualihod men. Very recently there 
was one example in which an Indian had applied and a Dutchman had 
applied for i post. The qualification .of the Dutchman was that in Java 
he had worked for 12 months and in India for two years. The Indian on 
the other hand had been to America and passed as an M.Sc, of a famous 
college and had research work on molasses to his credit. The man is work¬ 
ing ta-day as an assistant in a factory in India 1 There is a Dutch Chemist 
there and he Wiuitod him to get a job as head Chemist in another factory. 
Ho applied and said that he was prcpare<l to nw.ept a lower salary as Head 
Chemist, but tho manufacturer either did not appreciate him or did not 
want him or perh,ap8 he wanted a foreigner although this man had bettor 
experience of Indian conditions and his foreign qualifications were of a high 
ordet. I tremble to think what will bo the fate of our graduates unless 
they arc employed by ouV oWn people in our own industry. In the interest of 
the mailufactnrer.s themselves it is essential that they must ha.ve Indiana 
to enable thorn to bring down their costs and with that end in view 1 raalra 
this statement. Up to 1939 let them employ foreigners. Tho trouble is 
that they are still bringing in outsiders. One Dutch graduate who worked in 
Java as cane supervisor is now working as advisor of a sugar mill in 
t<!chuical matters 1 What I say is that the ignorance of tho millowners 
should not be the cutse on our graduates. 

Ptr.Vidfmf.—Lot Ua nofw pass Uh to paragraph 17. T gather that the main 
complaint of tho merchants is that ChO sllgar manufacturer has taken the 
soiling of sugar into their ojvn hands and thus taking it out of the hands of 
merchants. 

Mr. Mulji. —This has hern happening since tho last six months since the 
time of overproduction. Our main trouble is that W'c whole.salo dealers are 
middlemen though not in tho strictest term. But wo make the contracts 
and take the risk and they get the opportunity of delivering the goods; they 
get the opportunity of being financed and in this way we are useful to them. 
We say, let there he fair contracts and fair business terms. 1 give a challan 
for a certain plaoe and tho factory at once sends its own man to the place 
hnd trios to take away the l)n.sineas in their own hands. Tn India there are 
700;000 villages and there must bo at least one merchant in oanh village 
who deals in sugar. Th(^ must look to the interest of these 700.000 mer¬ 
chants also. During these two years the loas to merchants have amounted 
to not less than a croro of ruiiee-s, and by impoverishing the trade and the 
merchants we am ruining the industry also. 

Mr. fihah. —It is a lo.ss to the w^hdle country. 

Mr. Mulji. —Very good people have asked us “ Wc. have seen your com¬ 
plaints; why go into the sugar business at all, why don’t you do some other 
busine.ss? ”. We ore sugar merchants sinoc our birth so to say, wc have 
got efficient staff; we know of tho markets all over the country, wo know 
what particuhar quality of sugar a town or a placo recjuircji. We have not 
ceaserl to be sugar merchants in spite of losses. No doubt wc have reduced our 
business on sc^coiint of unfair treatment from factories but still we have 
stuck to it .md If conditions improve, there are thousands of merchants in 
India who will be able to buy the whole production ahead. In Java wo 
Indian sugar merchants have got our olfficcs and there was one Indi.an mer- 
rhaiit who used to buy from NIVAS 400,000 tons of sugar for India. 
I was importing 80 to 90,000 tons a year. All these people were making 
forward contracts in Java and sending to India. Those merch.ants are an 
asipj; to the inillowners in India. For the pfeseiit those mills having made 
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large profits think that after all the consumer of sugar has to purchase sugar 
from some source or other and they are sending sugar to ports on consignment 
by approaching the parties direct but we have seen from experience that by 
eending to ports or sending direct they have lost more than they haye gained. 

President. —With regard to this matter we shall hear what the Sugar 
Mills Association have to say, but there is one point that occurs to me. The 
Association may say that what we arc doing is to cut out the middleman and 
therefore it is to the interest of the consumer not to have middlemen as 
the consumer will get his sugar cheaper. 

Mr. Mulji. —I asked Sir 1’. Vijayaraghavacharya if he has any representa¬ 
tion of the millowuers to the Tariff Board to give me, but I have not yet 
got any: I am in the dark. What I personally feel is that such representa¬ 
tion should be public property. Why should the manufacturers have private 
sittings. I will give you an instance; the Belapur people wanted to meet 
in private. I say whatever improvement you have done in cane or in. 
efficiency should be m;ide public. 

President. —^The question of pooling of information has been definitely 
raised and will be considered by the Board. I gather that the point of 
trouble between the manufacturers and the Association is Clause 8. 

Mr. Mulji. —That is so. Last year when we met wo asked them to improve 
clause 8 and said wo will again meet. They had agreed to take away the 
option cl.ause; I have got a letter. In the first note they had agreed and 
then they sent me a corrected note. 

President. —Tim present position is that clause 8 is not considered satis¬ 
factory by the mercliants. What improvements would you suggest? 

Mr. Mulji. —The proviso should b© taken out. 

President. —What are the actual words in the clause to which you object? 
“ Or due to the inhei'cnt qualities thereof or atino.sphcric influonco or other 
causes over which the seller has no control ”, arc those the words to which 
you object? 

Mr. Mulji, —I can give you instances this year. I have got correspondence 
with me to convince the Board that the mills are still treating us in the 
worst way. One consignment of 125 bags arrived in Bombay and I imme¬ 
diately wired that the quality was much inferior and they wired me to send 
125 samples, one from each bag. How is it possible? 10 or 15 per cent, 
of the samples might he taken out. It is not humanely pos-sible to draw 
samples froij^ all bags which are piled up. In this way the arbitration is 
delayed .and the survey is delayed. We first of all calculate the amount of 
.sugar required for consumption and on that calculation wo import. If the 
quality is not up to the standard, we make a representation. When they 
delay the sui-voys, we got tired and tell them “ All right, if you don’t come 
to survey, we leave it to you to settle. Then they offer two annas a m.aund ”. 
I can show further instances if you like. For 3 years what they did was 
this. In their first contract with the Mills Association there is a clause 
that a Tribunal of Association will work the arbitration. This contract 
existed for 3 years, hut the Tribunal of Arbitration never existed though 
the clause was there. I had once some trouble with one of tho millowuers. 
I immediately wired to him to institute a survey. He wired me to sa.y 
“ you approach the Association, The surveys will be done by the Tribunal of 
the Association under tho rules and regulations. It is your business to 
get it done through Sugar Mills Association ”, I at once wrote to our 
Association and our As.sociation wrote to the Sug.ar Mills Association saying 
“ our members are doing large business. Kindly supply us with the rules 
and regulations and the names of p.anels of tho arbitrators Tho Secretary, 
of tho Indian Sugar Milks Association wrote to over Association that tho 
Tribunal doesn’t exist. Th<- millowner is going on asking mo to go to the 
arbitration or tribunal which never existed and prominent people have done 
like that. I am prepared to show the whole correspondcuco. 

President. —Arc there no surveyors appointed? 
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Mr, Mulji. —Nt>. I got it surveyed by Lloyd Surveyors of Indian sugar 
samples and sent the survey reports. They wrote back to say “ you have 
not surveyed according to the terms of the contract and therefore we are not 
bound by it ”, We approached our Solicitons who said that there were so 
many irrelevant clauses in the contract that we were bound to take anything 
and everything. The plaint was dratted by the Solicitors to file a .suit, 
but I was told that my ca.se was doubtful on account of the fact that I. had 
signed such a contract, I sent the Report to the Government Sugar 
Technologist and enquired and I have got a copy of his letter. There is a 
wide gulf of difference between the qualities. Still no survey was done. 
Another instance was that I purchased 00,000 bag.s from a mill. 5,000 hags 
arrived and we took delivery of the same and found the quality inferior. 
1 wired and said “quality backwoird; such large quantities cannot be kept 
unsold for long ”. The Agent wrote to us to .say that his boss was in 
Nanital and that they wore consulting him by telephone, I waited for 8 
days and then I wrote a letter that we could not wait any longer. I received 
a telephone message; “ a.s we are friends, let us mutually settle”. On 
that assurance we took delivery in order to .sell quickly in the falling market, 
as I wanted to settle anyhow. If this matter was kept hanging, I 
have to lose, more in failing market. Then I had to take further 53.000 
bags. So T wrote to them a letter “ what quality are you going to deliver 
me. Please give me samples so that I may know what quality will ho 
coming ”. They said there is no clause under the agreement by which 
sample.? could bo provided with tlie result T had to take delivery of .55,000 
hags. For each and every consignment surveys were held and 1 got awa-vds 
in all cases. One of the Directors of the Company told mo that we should 
refer this to one arbitrator. I agree and even after the award they ,guvo 
me plenty of trouble. The money was not given to mo at all. The mill- 
owner tried his best to avoid payment, but lie could not. Lastly 1 even 
offered to accept the principal foregoing the interest. There are such people 
with whom we have to deal. All that the merchants want is a fair and 
equitable treatment. 

Mr. Shah.—On the subject of contract may I draw your particular atten¬ 
tion to one important matter and that is this; even if the Association 
agrees to a particular form of contract, tho Members, as a rule, do not follw 
the contract. They say that the Association is recommending to tho 
Members. It i.s very surprising to the trade, that even if the Association, 
adopts a particular form of contract, the members do not follow. If the 
danse is remedied they say that it is only a recommendation and it is not 
at all obligatory. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Under tho constitution, of any A.ssociation of this 
character the Association can only recommend to its members there can be 
no legal binding, I understand that the contract is entered into between a 
merchant and a mill and it is binding on both the parties. 

Mr. Shah .—Supposing there is a standard form for all contracts. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Is it your point that the Association should be legally 
responsible for the fulfilment of contract? 

Mr, Mrdji. —No. Whatever re.solution is passed by Members, they should 
act according to that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The resolution of the Committee of tho Association 
when passed should have a legal binding. How can that be? 

Mr. Mulji .—Our suggestion is that for all Indian sugar there must be one 
standard contract form. To-day there are 50 contracts. Certain other 
instances I shall give. You know very well that the mills are situated in 
villages. In the case of Ramkola mill it is said in one of the clauses that in 
ease of dispute arbitration will bo held at Ramkola by the merchants of 
Ramkola. Ramkola is a village which doesn’t consist of more than 500 souls. 
There are no competent merchants for arbitration. To-day even such con¬ 
tracts exist. It means denying arbitration. Therefore when such a body 
is acting in the interests of the industry, as a body they must force the 
members to adopt a form of contract which may encourage the trade. 
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iSr. iSAa^.—Call it a tnoral binding. 

Mr. MvJji. —^Tho members of tbo Managing Committee wbo were present 
and who had agreed have got separate forms of contracts. What has to b* 
said of that? 

PreMeni.—ln this matter T think yon will understand that it is not 
the function of the Tariff Board to decide who is in the right and who is in 
the wrong. We can only st.ale the facts and draw attention to the fact 
that there arc disputes between the Indian Sugar Mills Association and the 
Merchants’ Association and say tliat it is very unfortunate. The only recom¬ 
mendation we can make is that they must come to an understanding between 
them. 

Mr. A/ul/i.—When tlm iiidustry is protected, should not the merchants 
also ho protected? 

President. —I do not kno%v what the arguuujtits of the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion are. They may say “ very well, vf^. are prepared to get on without, 
merchants ”. 

Mr. Mulji. —Whatever their siigffcstiona may ho, it oosaes to this that 
you will he throwdiig the merchants to the wolves in the shape of sugar 
mills. Bc'cansp ther" don’t agree, we have to subTnit to whatever they say 
or get out of the trade. We also want our position in the sugar industry and 
for that we must be protected. I am for a )ust, fair and equitable arrange¬ 
ment. There are very many members, their own friends whose names 1 have 
sugge.stcd as arbitrators. They are well knowm people who are in tte 
Assembly nlway.s pleading the cause of protection. 1 have mentioned 
names and they have not agreed. 1 can show the correspondence to tw 
Board if necessary. Tf we wore unfair, we would not have suggested suen 
names. 

President. —I am not suggesting that either party is in the wrong or in 
the right. That is not our function. 

Mr. Midji. —People of reputation, people of knowledge who have been 
considered by every one as faiinninded, Imve been suggested, as arbitrators 
to settle the disputes between the industry pud the trade. The Indian Sugar 
Millowners do not want anybody’s interference like dictators. 

Dr. Jain. —Ts it not in tbeiv owu intetests that there should bn some 
settlement between the two parties? 

Mr. Mulji. —I am always for setilemeut. Unfortunately some people who 
are neither fit for trade nor industry have come into the Sugar industry and 
that Is our trouble. Wo suffer because they do not all agree. There arc 
many landlord manufacturers in the Sugar industry who^ are neither com¬ 
petent to run a cotton mill nor any other mill. 

Mr. Rahimtnola .—Is competence the only coiisideratioB for the starting 
of a factory? 

Mr. Mulji. —They themselves being landlord.s have supreme power over the 
tenants. Their second qualification is money and third qualification is there 
is no loss. In Great Britain it has been, provided, under an Act that trade- 
should also he looked after. In each and every country it is held ibat the 
industrialists and merchants are both of value, hut here in this country 
merchants are not at all valued. 

President. —The terms of reference of tlm Tariff Board arc limited and 
the point you have raised is beyond our .scope. 

Mr. Mulji. —You could make a suggestion. 

President. —The best suggestion I can make is that the two parties should 
come together before the Tariff Board submit thidr Report. 

Mr. Mulji. —The prices remain low, bec,su.se the contract is not good. If 
the price of sugar is not ba.sod on the price of cane, every one will suito®- 
The labourer will suffer, the eanegrower will suffer. Therefore- 1 think that, 
the Tariff Bo.sr 1 can recommend that the trade also suffeh-s. That is orio 
reason for the lower rates of contrsKds. In that way eveiy one be protected. 
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Mr. liahimtoola .—Your point is that, though there is a clause for arbitra¬ 
tion, the arbitration does not exist. 

Mr. 'The arbitration clause is again replaced in this way that 

members of Chambers of Commerce will do the arbitration. But the question 
is this there being no byo~laws regarding conditions of arbitration, the work 
is delayed. By delaying arbitration the buyer is a loser, because his capital 
is locked up. In Java within 3 hours aibitration is held and judgment 
given. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—You are acquainted with the standard Java contract 
.forms. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, they are based upon exports. Java itself doesn’t 
consume all the sugar it produces. Condition.? in India and Java are 
different. They deliver their goods at the ports. Here our clerks arc how 
despatching sugar from the mills. If our clerks are there, the damage occurs 
only to the extent of 3 jier cent. Where we have not been able to send 
clerks, there is damage to the extont of .30 per cent. In the name of 
insufficient supply of wagons, delivery is delayed. In January or February 
there was a good demand for sugar and at certain places there was want of 
sugar and mills had stock. Wo had purchased sugar for quick despatch, 
hut mills wTote to us saying owing to the itisuJfflciency of wagons they are 
unable to despatch .sugar. They .send their own sugar to sell at the ports, 
because they know that the rates are better there. All the Station Masters 
in those (out of the way) places are patronised by the factory peojile. They 
accept goods even in wot condition and give receipts with remarks “ Hable 
to sweat ” and the railway company gets out of its liability and the mei- 
chants suffer. In the long run the industry suffers when the trade suffers. 
We cannot suffer always. We aro reducing our business—thus reducing the 
volume of our business. The refusal of merchants to enter into large con¬ 
tracts brings down prices. This year the price.s would have much improved 
in March. All the merchants were feeling bullish because the prices were 
lower. In spite of these circumstances we were not in a mood to make big 
contracts. Certain apoK'ulators in Calcutta who were never sugar merchants 
■speculated for differences and burnt their fingers in sugar. They now under¬ 
stand what troubles have to be faced in this business. We are at present 
buying sugar from them. When the consignment was not in ofder surveys 
were asked for to which the mills did not agree. We are having cx-party 
surve.ys and filing suits against mills. If these things go on every day, is it 
not that the trade is paralysed.^ I aro prepared to prove this statement in. 
their presence. I am not speaking behind their backs. I have facts and 
figures and can show you the correspondence if necessary. 

Pre.udcn#.—Perhaps you would care to be present w'hen the public 
examination of the Millowners Association takes place. 

Mr. Mytji.—Yeti. 

president .—That wilt be from Tuesday the 28th September. 

Mr. Mnlp .—My being present at the meeting is not going to do any 
good. On account of these troubles no merchant of any capacity can take 
delivery of sugar in time because as regards further consignments there is 
trouble and disputes are not easily settled. Take the case of those people 
in Calcutta who bought sugar on speculation, and from whom we purchased 
ft. Mill manufacturers think that they are not responsible for these mer¬ 
chants because they have not taken delivery in time. Whatever sugar is 
lying at the mills in a depreciated condition, is delivered to the merchants in 
Calcutta from whom w'c have purchased. Heally speaking the mills ought to 
have given the depreciated .sugar only proportionately. Suppose there are 
sixty thousand hags of which 10,000 hags have depreciated. If a man asks 
for 6,000 hags, he should be given 5,000 bags good sugar and hags 

depreciated sugar. Instead of doing like that, they are delivering 30 to 40 
per cent, depreciated bags because the buyer has not been able to 
delivery in time. What is the reason for not taking delivery in time? I hey 
never pause to consider that. They at once go to the merchant and say 
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/that the sugar will ho sold in auction in his name. If the name of the 
merchant is disclo.sod at the. time of putting the sugar to public auction, 
his credit in the market will be spoilt. He is helpless in the circutnstancos 
and so he says that he will take delivery of the goods as it i.s, The inills 
say that he will have to .send a letter saying that he will raise no objection. 
In his unfortunate position ho does not know what to do. Like a villager 
who borrows money from a Pathan, he signs a document to tho effect that 
he will raise no objection. The millowners may say that the merchants have 
failed. But what is the reason for their failure!* That is a matter which 
should he first looked into. 

President. —We shall pass on to another matter. During the course oS 
our tour, we made enquiries into these matters. We also inspected sugar 
in godowns. We have been informed by small dealers that there had been 
disputes in the past but owing to the general all round improvement in tho 
quality of sugar in 1936-37 the disputes have been far less. 

Mr. Mulji. —To that T agree. To-day they can sell sugar even on 
standard. But the.so hopeless people do not know whether .sugar is or is not 
to the standard. They do not care to know that. At present 70 per cent, 
of the mills can sell their sugar according to Indian Sugar standard. I can 
prove that before their own eyes. 

Dr. Jain.- —That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Mulji. —^^These people having made enormous profits do not care for 
anything. 

President. —We shall come to the question of standard presently. Passing 
to the question about present prices, wjiat would you say. is the present 
difference in price between imported sugai; and Indian sugar in Bombay or 
•Calcutta ? 

Mr. Mulji. —In our representation wo have given the price of Java sugar 
as Rs. 6 (No. 25 c.i.f. Calcutta or Bombay). To-day the price is Rs. 5-10-0. 
The price has come down by 6 annas. The prices of Indian sugar have gone 
up by 4 annas. Instead of Bs. 6-12-0 it is now Rs. 7. The difference is 
■nearly Rs. 3-8-0 to-day. 

President. —With that difference Java sugar is practically unsaleable. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. It is unsaleable. T am talking of the same quality of 
■sugar. There is more difference in the case of inferior .sugar. There is a 
considerable difference between Java sugar and Indian sugar and if they 
unite there is a good margin for them. Therefore in determining the amount 
of the import duty, the present price of Indian sugar is not the only thing 
to be taken into consideration. Tho manufacturers do not join together 
and it is their duty to do so. Suppose they join to-da.y as they already 
passeJ a resolution at the meeting of tho syndicate that the organisation 
should remain for another year. They will try to raise tho price up to 
Rs. 3-8-0 if possible. As tho manufacturers .are treating their merchants and 
cane-growers, in the same way they are not honestly trying to stand by the 
agreement. I have myself purchased sugar from the mcmbcis of the syndi¬ 
cate at lower rates, not from one but from more than one. How far the 
sjuidicate will last and what is the standing of the svndicato I cannot say. 
It is built upon sand, so far as I can see. But their aim is there to 
exploit as much as possible, to go as near Java if possible. 

President--That brings mo to a further point. With the difference of 
Rs. 3-8-0 there is no market for Java sugar. 

Mr. Muljt. —No. 

President. —If the difference is Re. 1, would there be a market for Java 
sugar on account of its superior quality? 

Mr. Mulji, —^There is no chance for Java. 

J)r. Jain,. —Is Indian sugar as good as Java in every respect? 

Mr. Mulji. —Java has got an agreement for 5 yeans not to export more 
than a limited amount. .lava cannot export more than 1,050,000 tons. They 
have got their other markets. 
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President. —You don’t think that Java is interested in India. 

Mr. Mulji .—No. 

President. —Do you think that there is no possibility that Java will re¬ 
duce their prices? 

Mr. Mulji. —Their capacity is to produce more than 3 million tons but 
they are producing only IJ million tons. Their cost has not improved. 

President. —As regards question 24 about the carry over, I take it you 
will agree that in the interests of the trade generally there should be some 
carry over from one season to another because there might be shortage in 
production in the next season. What do you think is a reasonable carry 
pver from one season to another? 

Mr. Mulji. —In whose hands .should that bo? Who should hold that is 
the question. 

President. —The mills or the merchants? 

Mr. Mulji. —Stocks can be held by stronger people and the mills are 
stronger than merchants. 

President. —In other countries like the United Kingdom, stocks are far 
higher. Do you think that 100,000 tons is a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Mulji. —Let us take today’s stock. It is 363,000 tons. Although the 
consumption is more, still stock is very largo. 

Pre.sident. —Stock must be related to consumption naturally. 

Mr. Mulji, —Yes, and it must be in stronger hands and distributed in 
an equal monthly requirements. It should not be a burden upon the trade. 

President. —Do you think that it is inadvisable for the factories to 
carry stock? 

Mr. Mulji. —They must organise themselves. As soon as the mills are 
closed in May, immediately they know what the production is. Every fac¬ 
tory should keep 10 per cent, of its production and not to be sold. In 
every country that is being done. Only here each and every factory owner 
is competing. Ho wants to sell quicker than his neighbour. That is the 
reason why prices are crumbling. 

President. —Your view is that each factory should carry a minimum 
stock at the end of every season and it should not be below 10 per cent, 
but may be more. 

Mr. Mulji. —^^Yes, roughly 10 per cent. 

President. —I take it that it would be proportionate to their production. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yea. 

President. —As regards questions 25 and 26 about European firms, under 
the Government of India Act, they cannot be excluded from the trade. 

Mr. Mulji. —The industry, is protected for the nationals of the country. 
When we are deprived of our bread, should we not ask our Government to 
do that? 

President. —I am afraid that that is beyond our scope. Wo cannot make 
any recommendation on that subject. 

Mr. Mulji. —We have mentioned that because it is our grievance. 

President. —It is rather a political question into which we cannot enter. 

Mr. Mulji. —Everything is political. We are looking at it from the 
point of view of economics. 

President. —Coming to question 28, regarding standardisation, I take it 
from your answers that you think that the quality of Indian sugar has so 
improved recently that standardisation is now a feasible proposition if it 
is limited to a small number. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —Would you like fixed standards for the whole of India?, 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 
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President. —Mills, now sell on samples. 

Mr. Mulji. —Ye.s. 

President. —And, you would like to have fixed standards. 

Mr. Mulji, —Yes. 

President. —-How many standards shoilld there be and on wh.at basis? 

Mr, Mulji. —In white sugar there should not be more than two stand¬ 
ards. In Java, there is only one standard so far as white sugar is con¬ 
cerned. From 8 to 24 is brown sugar. Then comes molasses sugar or as¬ 
sorted sugar. White sugar is No. 25. The whole question is this. All 
other countries who are selling on standards try to fix the standards in 
such a way that there can ho no complaint afterwards. Take the case of 
Java. They are selling white sugar on the basis of No. 25. Actually No. 
2.5 standard is inferior to wh.at they deliver. They keep a lower st.andard 
hut deliver better quality so that there is no complaint at all and they try 
to deliver always better than the standard. Similarly our Indian mills 
should keep a uniform standard for white sugar and all mills should pro¬ 
duce on that basis and should not deliver sugar of lower .standard. 

President. —Do you think that Dutch Standard 25 should be adopted? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. Here in India they do not supply to standards. 
There arc reasons for that. Suppose one mill produces good sugar No. 1 
quality and if the quality turned out is a little better, it changes the No. 1 
quality to Special and takes 2 annas more. Therefore the mills do not 
stick to standards, and there are as many os 150 names. Really Bpea.king 
the manufacturers must always supply the trade with a better quality 
than they bargain for. Then confidence will be created and the buyer will 
buy more sugar in larger quantities without any trouble. 

President. —You know the Sugar Technologist in Cawnporc has evolved 
certain standards. Do you think they are quite suitable? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yea. In that there is colour and grain both. The standard 
should he one. In J.ava in 160 mills all sugar is not of one quaUty, There 
are small grains .and big grains, better in colour, and vary in colour. But 
mills do not try to make the quality inferior than 25. They seek to make 
better sugar than the actual sugar standard basi.s. That should Ijc the 
case here. Here sugar which cannot he even called as white sugar the.v 
manufacture and deliver as white. There must he difference between brown 
and white sugar. Below' ccrt.iin standard (jugqr should he called brown. 
Here all mills mark No. 1 sugar out of which one sugar'is to-day fetching 
Rs. 5-14-0 and the other top sugar which is fetching Rs. 6-4-0 there should 
not be such gap. The differonco should be only 2 annas by .statute. They 
should not be permitted to delivery brown sugar in place of white sugar. 

President. —-What is the quantity of brown sugar actually delivered? 

Mr. Mulji. —Now it is very small and every day it is being eliminated 
but what I personally feel is that what is not white .sugar must not be deli¬ 
vered as white sugar; that ought to be stopped by statute. 

President. —In England and other countries brown sugar i,s popular for 
certain purpose.s and is sold in large quantities; in India you say it is very 
little used. 'What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Mulji. —In England brown sugar is generally refined. They all use 
highly refined sugar and for that brown sugar is imported to encourage the 
refining industry and to supply standard quality of refined sugar to the 
nation. Brown sugar on the continent and in England is consumed in 
coffee and chocolates and such things but brown sugar is not consumed in 
tea or cakes for which they use highly refined sugar. In England coffee is 
ennsumed in larger quantities than in India. In India we consume more 
tea and in tea white sugar is used. In the time of Java imports there was 
importation of brown sugar to the extent of ,85,000 tons of which Govern¬ 
ment was buyer of 25,000 tons for troops. 

President. —Why should not brown Indian sugar be used similarly?' 
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Mr. Mulji. —The consumption can be increased. But first of all there 
must be a difterenoe in price. In Java between brown and white sugar 
there was a differenoe of a shilling and so here tliere must be a difference 
of 12 annas at least. 

President .—There is no reason why brown sugar should not bo consumed? 

Mr. Mvlji. —It can be consumed but not to a large extent. 

President. —There is the question of treacle which is used in Europe and 
England. Golden syrup is (;onsuined in India and it, is all imported stuff? 

Mr. Mulii. —Syrup import Is not large. Refineries c,an make syrup but 
we have not got largo refineries hero. Until we have refineries it is diffi¬ 
cult to make treacle. After taking the first refined sugar from the balance 
they make syrup. 

President .—Do you think thofe would be a market for it? 

Mr. Mulii, —Syrup is oonsiimcd to a great extent in this country speci¬ 
ally in summer but that syrup is made from white sugar. 

President .—l.s there any reason why market should not be created for 
treacle ? 

Mr. MvHji. —T do not find any difference between jaggery and treacle. 
•As far as I remember our Government at Coimbatore or at Puss, 1 do not 
remember exactly at which place, had experimented on the mamif8<!turo 
■of treacle and as far as I know they succeeded. Even in jaggery we had 
export business for Persia, Arabia and Africa, but we have lost all that 
business because sugar became cheaper. The price of sugar and jaggery 
was the same in India for many years and it was not available for export 
from 1990 to 1930. Now that jaggery has became cheap if we try again we 
might create an export market for it but nobody has tried so far. 

President. —In paragraph 29 you touch on the question of export of sugar. 
You uudorstaad the difference Iwtweon Dominion Preference and Colonial 
Preference; one is really in the nature of a .subsidy to the We.st Indies 
Islands. It is not very likely that that kind of sulwidy will he granted to 
India. Do you think India would be able to compete with ordinary pre¬ 
ference t 

Mr. Alui-/!.—Today wo are not ip a position to compete, but suppo.se for 
some reason sugar prices go up, at that time if we are open for export wo 
may have a chance. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you think export of gur i« possible to some extent? 

Mr. Mulji.’ —Yea. If the Central Government or provincial Government 
tries to help us as other governments are doing in regard to export then 
there aro (mssibilities in th.at direction. I have myself exported Java gur 
to the Straits, China and Japan. 

Mr. Itahimtoohi. —You have not given any serious thought to the ques¬ 
tion of export of sugar? 

Mr. Mulji. —I have made calculations. 

Mr. Bnhimtooki. —What is the retail price of sugar in tho London 
market ? ' ' 

Mr, Mulji. —Mauritius sugar gets Colonial preference and they have a 
quota. Mauritius sugar is not sold retail even in England. Almost the 
whole of it is purchased by the T L P and I think tho major portion of it 
goqs for refining. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —I do not think you arc in a position to tell us what 
the prices are, what about freight, insurance and so on? 

Mr. Mulji. —A few days ago I read an article by a very pToniii\ent m.in 
and 1 worked out tho figures. The whole article was based on 96° polar¬ 
isation sugar which India does not produces. 

Mr. Bahimtoula.-^ls there difficulty in producing that quality? 
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Mr. Mulji. —No. The price of that 96 per cent, polarisation will roaliso 
less. Generally when you are talking of exi)ort many do not know that the 
United Kingdom is importing even white sugar of the Mauritius quality and 
the duty is on 99 per cent, polarisation. 

I’resident .—In paragraph 30 you talk about 4 anna.s a maund a.s the 
minimum price for cane in United Provinces and Bihar. Is that 4 annas 
delivered at the factory? 

Mr. Mulji .—For delivery at the gate there should bo a higher price. 
Our contention is this that it should be subject to the cost of cano and the 
welfare of the cultivator, Whatever price is fixed there rnirst always be 
from the" beginning a minimum price fixed. It will be 4 annas or 6 annas 
or anything. But the minimum price must be fixed in such a way that 
there should not be a fall in the price of sugar because of the fall in the 
price of cane. 

President .—I imagine you have not investigated the cost of cultivation? 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research have been conducting en¬ 
quiries during the last two years on the cost of cultivation and their report 
will be shortly published, and I might say that during our tour we are also 
looking into the details. 

Mr. Mulji .—Our contention is that a minimum price mmst be fixed. 

President .—I see you stress the point that the forecasts must bo reliable. 
We are looking into it to see whot improvement is possible. What other 
points have you in mind that you want to raise? 

Mr. Mulji.—-On the question of packing the millowners passed a resolu¬ 
tion, that the bags should weigh 2 maunds 28 seers and 12 chhataks. In 
many parts of the country sugar is not sold by weighment but per bag. 
12 chhataoks or whatever is allowed in a bag our 2 maunds 28 .seers price 
will be realised. Really speaking they ought not to have passed a resolution 
about the bag weighing 2 maunds 28 seers 12 chhataks. These people do not 
know the conditions at the ports; they go on passing resolutions as they like. 
They pass pious resolutions but who is going to put a uniform weight. The 
uniform weight must be 2 maunds 28 seers which is the weight of the Java 
bag. And selling as bag is advantageous to the factory, advantageous to 
the trade and there is no cheating. Another complaint is that in Java we 
get drop in .scale. But here they do not give like that. Why Java has 
allowed this is that by allowing an ounce or 2 ounces of sugar they do not 
lose much hut to the trade it does mean a saving in invisible loss .so our 
request to them is to put an extra lump of sugar, say i seer, on to the 
scale and the invisible loss to the trade will be saved. 

Mr. Pahimtoola .—What will be the normal invisible loss percentage? 

Mr, Mulji .—From my experience I can say that the average ]o.s.s last 
year was three fourth of a seer per bag. In some bags we get a little more. 
In some bags we get less, 

Mr. Pahimtoola ..—Bag of what size? 

Mr. Mulji .—We get bags of 2 maunds 20 seers and 2 maunds 28 seers 
and also .some chhataks more. 

Mr. Pahimtoola .—The average will be 2 maunds 28 seers. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. Wo want one packing of 2 maunds 28 seers. 

President .—You say there shoiild be double gunny bags. Would it not 
add to the cost? 

Mr. Mulji.—It will cost a little more, but it will yield a better price. Wo 
want to save the loss in transit and the deterioration which is causing havoc. 
The price of the gunny when outer bag taken out gives half the price nearly. 
Therefore the loss will ho 2 annas per bag. They can charge half an anna 
more per maund. The deterioration will be less and the loss in transit will 
be nil. There will he no other disputes. At the time of preparing memo¬ 
randum, many merchants of India were in Cawnpore and we discussed that 
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matter fully whether we should have a double bag, because it adds to the 
cost. After careful discussion wo thought that in the long run it would be 
Imlijful to the trade and to the industry and save many disputes. 

Dr. Jain. —Was that the case with Java sugar? Did you have double 
hags .S' 

Mr. Mulji. —No, in single bags wo received Java sugar. When it had 
to be sent by the railways from ports in interior India, double bags were 
used. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What is the price of a gunny bag? 

Mr. Mulji. —4 annas a bag. 2 annas a bag is again realized as second- 

. hand. 

Mr. Itahimtonla. —Rut the mills don’t got that refund. 

Mr. Mulji. —They can charge for that. Just as other costs are added, 
they can add the cost of the additional bag. The loss in transit will be 
saved and there will be less disputes. 

President. —Wc shall pass on to tho question of protection. You say 
“ That protection be accorded by reducing the import duty to Rs. 7-4-0 per 

cwt.” As you know the import duty has been made up partly by protec¬ 

tive duty and pai-tly by surcharge. When you say that it will bo 
reduced to Rs. 7-4-0, do you mean altogether? 

Mr. Mulji. —Altogether. It is now fixed duty of Rs. 9-4-0. 

Mr. Shah. —Supposing the surcharge (as in other commoditie.s) is reduced, 
on sugar it will be Rs. 9-4-0. There is no reduction because it is an accu¬ 
mulated duty. It is a lump duty and not separate surcharge. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The protection recommended by the Tariff Board and 
accepted by tho Government of India is Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Tho duty has been increased due to the excise duty. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahim.tnota. —Therefore the duty is Rs. 9-4-0 per cwt. Your conten¬ 
tion is that Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. protective duty should continue. 

Mr. Mulji. —Excise duty ought to be reduced. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You are o.sking for a reduction of the import duty. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes a reduction in import duty and reduction in excise duty. 
Instead of Rs. 9-4-0 there ought to Iw Rs. 7-4-0—means Rs. 2 less. 

President. —Tho total import duty should not be moro than Rs. 7-4-0. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. There is a great difference in price in Indian and 
Java sugar today, and if the import duty is kept at a higher level, they 
may organise and raise prices to Java parity, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —T have not still understood your point. At pre.sent 
there is Rs. 7-4-0 duty plus Rs. 2 excise duty. Your point is instead of 
Rs. 2 exci.se duty, it should be R.s. 1-4-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahim,toola. —Does your proposal mean 8/8 import duty. 

Mr. Mulji. —When protection was recommended, it was suggested that 
for the first period the duty should be Rs. 7-4-0 and for the second period 
Rs. 6-4-0. 

21/r, Rahimtoola. —Do you want tho last Tariff Board’s recommendation 
to be given effect to with a reduction of 4 annas? 

Mr. Mulji. —No. One rupee four annas less. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You want to keep it at Rs. 7-4-0. 

Mr. Mulji. —Rs, 7-4-0; import duty on the other side Rs. 1-4-0 excise 
duty. 
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PrKiideftl.—The lotAl ifnport duty whatever it may be called will be 
Us. 7-44). 

Mr. Mulji.^If Rs. 1-4-0 is exciao duty, it is deducted from that. 

President.—You want the duty to be Re. 7-4-0. 

Mt. Muiji .—Yes if you put in the excise duty including the coutlter- 
vailinK duty of Rs. 1-4-0. 

iVest(icn<.-*-lt is not an excise duty on imported sugar. 

Air. Muiji. —Wo have simply put it. There ought to be a total import 
duty of Rs. 7-4-0 agaiiist Rs. 1-4-0 excise duty. 

fresitieni. —Re. 7-4-0 on imported sugar and Us. 1-4-0 excise duty on 
Indian sugar. 

Mr. Muiji. —Yes. 

President.—It doesn’t really mean Rs. 6 on imported sugar. 

Mr. Muiji. —Quite so. 

President.—The amount of protection will be reduced to Rs. 0. That is 
ft different qnestion. 

Mr. Shah. —In fttiy case we don’t want more than a total import duty 
of Ra. 7-4-0 if you krop excise Rs. 1-4. 

Mr. Mviji.—At present we are now reaching a stage of ovor-production 
and it doesn’t require high rate of protection. We have always understood 
when protection is granted thftt the industry should he self-supiiorting after 
some years. I consider now that the industry is not a baby. It doesn’t 
require everyday nursing. It has grown up to a seven year old boy. 

Pr(>.?idfin.(.-^Supposing the excise duty is maintainad at present level, 
what should be tho imimrt dutyP 

Mr, Muiji. —Whatever import duty is put up, the industry i» hot bene¬ 
fited. 

Dr. Jain. —Are you suggesting that the import duty should bo Rs. 7-4-0 
even if the excise duty remains at its present level? 

Mr. Muiji. —What I personally think is thi.s. The import duty should 
1)0 Rs. 7-4-0. Whether tho import duty is Rs. 9-4-0 or Rs. 15, it doesn’t 
affect internal prices. Wo have a very wide gulf between tl)e Indian price 
and the foreign priro. Somebody suggested that the import duty should bo 
R.s, 16. T would not have minded it. It is just tho .same. Why 1 say 
that tho import duty should be R.s. 7-4-0 is tliat I want to sec that tho 
consumer is not exploited. 

Preside.nt .—With an import duty of Rs. 7-4-0 a cwt. Java sugar cannot 
come in even if the excise duty is maintained at the present level. 

Mr. Muiji. —It is impo.ssible. Cannot come. 

President. —Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. how much does it come to per mannd? 

Mr, Muiji.—Rs. ,5-,5-0. 

Preaidenf. —What is tlio o.i.f, price of Java sug.ar today? 

Mr. Muiji. —Rs. 4-2-0 per niaund. If »'e odd Rs. 5-6-0 duty to th.at, 
it would come to Us. 9-7-0. 

Prraident.—There is a gap of about Rs. 2 per mannd. 

Mr. Muiji. —Yes. 

Mr. Shah. —One of the reasons why we have suggested is this: now that 
they are j)ooling together, we are afraid that there might, be a tendency tn 
raise the price of sugar. 

Preside.nt. —^Thcy would not be able bo take it higher than Rs. 0-7-0. 

Mr. Muiji. —They may not take to Rs. 0-7-0. They may take it to Ra. 9. 

President. —At a difference of 8 annas Java sugar m,ay come in. 

Mr. Muiji. —It is very risky for merchants to import, because it takes 
one month for Java sugar to arrive here and in the meantime Indian sugar 
may he reduced to 8 annas. So there is no chance at nil. 
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Mt. iSiArt?i.—Still we have giveta a fail* margin. 

Mr, Mulji .—No sane merchant thinks thtit there is a possibility of any 
foreign sugar. Soft sugar may come in, but in n^ligible quantity. 

President .—Do you want to keep out foreign sugar completely? 

Mt. Mulji, —Yes wo being nationalists. 

PresiAent .—At the very end of the memorandum you say: “ The excisfe 
duty on sugar refined from “ gur ” lie reduced to half of the present level 

. . Why do you make that proposal? 

Mr. Mulji. —I want to give some encouragement to the gur industry. To¬ 
day the excise duty is the same on gur refineries. That doesn’t help gur. 
If the excise duty on this is reduced, it will be helpful. What hapiiens is 
this that certain mills produce 70 per cent, first class sugar and 30 per cent, 
inferior sugar. They grind inferior sugar and sell .as eru.shed sugar. This 
crushed sugar is competing with sugar refined from gur. Therefore the 
crushed sugar is replacing gur sug.ar. If excise duty is reduced on this gur 
sugar, more gur will he refined and it will be giving some help to the gur 
industry. There will also be an indirect check on the exploitation of the 
consumer in respect of white sugar. 

Pre.sidi'nt .—What .sugar is actually being imported at present? 

Mr. Mulji. —Soft sugar less than 2,000 tons a year. Its price is very 
high. If it is manufactured in India the con.sumption of soft sugar could 
be increased to 10,000 tons at once. 

Presiderd .—Is there any reason why it should not be manufactured in 
India? 

Mr. Mvlji .—Nobody (manufacturers) wants to take the trouble, because 
they are making easy profits. 

President. —Is any other class of sugar imported ? 

Mr. Mniyt.—-Holland sugar, big crystals—that also is imported. Bomh.sy 
is importing about 2,(XI0 tons of that sugar. l,5(X) tons goes towards toddy 
adulteration, Oovernment are stopping that. So that import will end now. 

President.^-'Why is it .specially useful for toddy? 

Mr. Mulji .-—It is very clean. For toddy adulteration they require that 
sugar. Very recently we arc stdling Pachruki sugar which is replacing 
Holland sugar. 

Presiile.nt .—That has gone. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, 

President .—There remains only soft sugar. 

Mr. Mulji .—Yes m very small quantity. 

President .—That is used in the swcctme.it trade. 

Mr. Mulji. —Soft sugar requires leas ghee. To make any sweet with sugar 
they require some other thing namely glitx; which is clarified butter. Instead 
of one lb. of ghee in making sweet they require j lb. of ghee when 
mixing soft sugar. Therefore it is being used for the sake of economy. 
Higher price, is j>aid for the sake of economy in ghee. 

President .—What is the third <‘l.ass of sugar? 

Mr. Mulji. —It i.s culie which can he easily manufactured. Up till now 
nobody has found difficulty in disposing of this sugar. 

President.—-A good deiil of (;ubo sugar is being imported from Hongkong. 

Mr. Mulji .—That is in very small quantities,. Everything is now dis¬ 
appearing slowly and gradually. Fruit industry is gradually being deve¬ 
loped and looking to our conditions, if the sugar manufacturers want to in¬ 
crease their sales of sugar, they must help these fruit and syrup industries. 
Today nobody cares. I do not know whether they know at present Indian 
sugar is being consumed, I can give you a few in,stances. At present chut- 
neys and pickles are being exported to England. These i)eople were buying 
Java sugar. I told them, “ Why don't you buy Indian Sugar. You will got 
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a refund of the diity Now they are buying Indian sugar. I do not 
know whether the millowners know this. 

Fresident. —We have raised that iioint in our questionnaire definitely. 

Mr, Mulji. —Yes. 

Fresident. —We shall now go on with the second questionnaire. I notice 
in regard to question 8 you say that for one sugar factory machinery was 
manufactured in Calcutta. Which one is that? 

Mr. Mulji. —Meerut s\igar factory: a 300 ton factory. 

Fresident. —As regards the question of zoning, that matter is under the 
consideration of the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces, I 
have no doubt you have seen the bill which has been published. It is not 
much use discussing that because the matter is under their active consider¬ 
ation. I see that you are in favour of the zoning system. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Fresident. —As regards the question of quota do you think that there is 
at present so much production of sugar that a quota is necessary? 

Mr. Mulji, —We are over-producing sugar. We are not in a position to 
export. Before trying to export, we .shall have to improve in many respects. 
What is to be done with the over-production? 

Fresident. —Is there any over-production? 

Mr. Mulji. —This year there will bo a .surplus balance of not less than 
126,000 tons personally speaking. The invisible stock which ought to remain 
will remain and in the next year production will not be less. New factories 
have been and are being erected. Capacities of existing factories have been 
increased and I do not think that next year there will be any very great 
increase in consumption. Prices of ('ommodities have gone down. The price 
of cotton has gone down by 25 per cent. Cotton growers w'ill receive Rs. 25 
crores less than they used to get. Therefore they will buy less cloth, less 
sugar and loss everything. We have seen in this country consumption 
jumping up in prosperous years and going down in lean years. 

President. —You estimate that there would be an over-production of 
125,000 tons. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Fresident, —I think you have said somewhere that the normal carry over 
would be 1 lakh of tons. So, there is not very much over-production. 

Mr. Mulji, —Last season there was over-produntion to the extent of 
75,000 tons, on account of which prices have come down by Rs. 2, Nobody 
(manufacturers) wants to keep it with himself. Who is to keep it then? 

President. —In answer to question 67, you say “ The factories generally 
with some exceptions delivered such damaged sugar to merch,ants as sound 
Bug.ar against their contracts and has ruined the whole trade But a good 
many factories often do recondition their damaged sugar. 

Mr. Mulji. —Very few mills have reconditioned damaged sugar. 

Fresident. —A good many have. 

Mr. Mulji. —I can give the names of factories who deliver that kind of 
sugar to merchants. 

Fresident. —I daresay there are .some. Then, regarding your answer to 
question 69, do you think that there is a good deal of damage in transit? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Fresident. —You estimate the damage as much as 60 to 70 per cent. 

Mr. Mulji. —25 per cent. But this year the damage is less. Railways are 
giving more care and attention to the matter. Damage Is generally caused 
at Junctions and also by the connecting railways. We have represented to 
them and the railways are trying to do something in the matter. 

President .—In transhipment? 
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Mr. Mulji. — Ygs. The manufacturers having given up their respon.sibility 
for despatching sound sugar, they themselves are interested in delivering 
any sort of sugar. Therefore whatever we may say t)ie railways do not 
agree to and they say that We are not the shipper.? and that the factories 
are the exporters who have accepted those conditions. Until the factory 
owners and meichantg co operate in the interests of the trade to save the 
loss due to damage in transit, the railway will not take the risk. We are 
piepared to allow the railway to take an insurance ugatnsi damage in rail¬ 
ways. 

President.-^And in steamers.** 

Mr. Mulji. —Almost all consignments arrive in Bombay even in dry 
season 25 per cent, damaged in steamer. We are told by chemists whom wo 
consulted that it is due to sugar not being properly cured. It is a technical 
term and I am unable to explain it. 1 am told that on account of double 
sulphitation sugar gets more moist and it becomes damaged. More than 85 
per cent, of the mills are on sulphitation process. But our mills are more 
on sulphitation process and that is no excuse. Even as things are today 
packing is very defective. If everything is attended to, there will bo mudi 
less deterioration. 

President .—Is the carhonitation sugar betterP 

Mr. Mu>ji. —It is a little better. 

President.- —As regards your answer to c)ueation 70, I am glad to see that 
there is one point on which the Sug.ar Merchant.? Association and the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association are unanimous, and that is about the supply of 
wagons. It think both representations exactly agree that it is very irre¬ 
gular. I may say that we met a representative of the Railway Board in 
Simla and had some discussion with him on the .subject. We told him tile 
difficulties of the trade in regard to thfs matter; In fact we made a note of 
all the complaints or grievances against the railways contained in the re¬ 
presentations sent to us and told him what they were. He has promised to 
look into the matter. 

Mr. Mvlji. —The inter-competition amongst the factorie.s themselves for 
wagons is also responsible for the present state of affairs. The host people 
do not get wagons while the worst people are getting moie wagons, because 
they become friends of Railway Staff. 

President. —I think you said the other day that good people did not pay 
money while bad people did. 

Air. Mulji .—That is a fact. It has demoralised the railways. 

President. —The question of manufacturers and dealers we have already, 
dealt with and we need not go into that again. 

Mr. Mulji. —Quite so. 

President. —Clause 8 of the contraot form we have already discussed. 

Mr. Mulji. —Wo have complaints also against the ways in which they do 
business. They must sell their sugar to merchants only and not to brokers 
even. Very recently I read a speech made l>y m'(Tiufa(^ttirers at Lm know in 
which they say that they are trying to follow NIVAS. We arc very glad to 
hear that. NIVAS only sell to Merchants doing business in Java only. 
Similarly these people should do. They should deal only with w'holesalo 
merchants. 

President. —If they deal with merchants, would you object to factories 
having their own organisation? 

Mr. Alulji. —We have never objected to their having a selling organisa¬ 
tion. Nor do W'e .say that it will not bring any good to the industry. In 
this countr.y a different .sort of selling organisation is required in view of 
the differences in costs and markets. I am convinced that unless the manu- 
f.rcturers combine in four or five groups they will not be able to bring about 
much economy in their costs of p)roduetion. If they do that, there will he 
Jess competition in selling. At present there are too many small economio 
V S 
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units operating. Salvation lies in tlie formation of groups. By reading 
vaiioua report of different countries I have come to the conclusion that in 
Liich a vast country as India it will be very difficult to have a .single seller. 
They are talking of Java. They do tiob know the conditions of Java, where 
all the factories are near the ports. We know how they have economised 
and how they are working, fly closing down uneconomical factorie.s and con¬ 
centrating their production on best factories, they are bringing about best 
i:QsuIts. Here each and every factory owner considers himself a big man 
and thinks he knows bettor than anybody else about the industry, T hav<! 
di.scus.sed many things with them an<l 1 know each ha.s no love for the other. 
In my opinion the salvation of the indu.stry lies in their fortnii\g certain 
well defined groups. Then only will they be able to stand competition ; 
otherwise there i,s no chance for the industry. That is ny persona! opinion 
from my study of the sugar industry in many places. 

Frnsident. —In short yo\i advocate rationalMation of the indu.stfy. 

Mr. Mvlji. —Yes. 

Preaiderit. —In certain groups according to provinces and parts of 
provinces. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yos. I know that in Deccan some improvements have; boon 
effected in certain types of cano by one or two factories, Other pcoplo 
wants to know about thi.s imiirovement. While the factory keeps secret from 
tho other such things should not bo allowed in the case of a protected 
industry. 

President. -—‘With, reference to your answer to question 87 about the wido 
fluctuations between wholsale and retail prices, 1 want to point out that 
the Tariff Board did not make ahy insinuations. They only asked for in¬ 
formation, 

Mr. Mulji. —We have not taken it in that sense. There are in our opinion 
MO wide fluctuations between wholesale and retail prices. 

President. —We have been told in certain places that the margin between 
the two at one time was very much larger than it is to-day. The margin 
between the wholesale price and the retail price as sold in the bazar is less 
today than it used to be even three or four years ago. Do you agree to 
that ? 

Mr. Mulji. —^The margin is very small. ' 

President, —It is loss today than it was four or five years ago. 

Mr. Mulji. —In Java sugar the margin was not large, but it was very 
easy to sell Java sugar. ‘ 

Mr. Ttahimtoola .—Usually there is a small margin,: 

'Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —The margin has narrowed down now. 

Mr. Mulji. —The margin has gone down. Generally many dealers kcop 
sugar in their stock because when a merchant from-the interior comes to buy 
other things, he will also buy sugar. If ho offers sugar at a lower price, 
he will buy other commodities also from him along with sugar. Generally 
the dealer keeps a very small margin. 

President. —We Understand that in oortaln cases the profit to the whole¬ 
sale dealer is !) pies and it is slightly less in the case of the retail dealer. 
Does the man who sells sugar by seers keep the bag? 

Mr. Mulj'i.—Wes have taken the retailer to bo one who soils each hag 
and not each seer. Smaller grocers wo have not taken into consideration. 

President. —Tho usual practice is that the man Who opens tho bag keej^s 
the bag, 

Mr. Mulji. —He must bo getting a little more profit. 

President. —Part of the profit consists of un empty bag. Is that correct? 

Mr. 'Mulji. —^Ycs. ,, 
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Preside.iif ,—Apart from ports, are there any big' godowns ia upcoutit'ry 
•ttlioiis barring factories f* 

Mr. Afuiji.-^Thore are good markets in Amritsar, Jullundur, Ahipcdahadj 
and in such places stock is lajing kept from 10,000 to 25,000 bags. 

President .—In Cawnpore is there much sugar stored? 

Mr. —No, because factories are very near. Suppose a merchant 

Wants' 500 bugs a week, lie wdl order at tlie rate of 600 bags a week. Gene¬ 
rally it is costiy to stock sugar. As far as possible we always keep smaller 
stnek. 

> il/r. ShiiH .-—There are no warehouses here as in Tlomhay. They have only 
private godowns. In a city like Cawnpore sugar deteriorates rapidly. 

President. —You don't think there is anything to see iu Cawnpore? 

Mr. Shiih .—None except private godowns. 

President. —What has been your experienco of Kow the sugar manufac¬ 
tured in tiie last sea,son has kept this season? 

Mr. Muiji.- Tliis year the sugar has stood better than last year. Th« 
reason is Unit last your tliere was over-crushing throughout the mills but 
this year on account of fall in price crushing is normal and therefore tho' 
imgar is better made and stands the climate better. 

President. —Have yoU' any practical experience as to how long Indian: 
sugar keeps? 

Mr. Mvlji .—Indian sugar will not keep so long as Java sugar. If pro¬ 
perly stored and properly watched Indian sugar will keep for 6 to 10 months. 
Wo have no long experience of storing Indian sugar. 

President.—Ad per cent, of the Indian sugar flianufactvired last season is. 
Up to the Java standard? 

Mr. Muiji.—\t is more than 60 per cent. 

Presiilenf. _In answer to question S2 you say “ The Committee would 

point, out tliat tlie season of manufacture of sugar now extends to six months 
and not to one-third of tl>o year as stated in tho question The question 
Was quite correct. We were not dealing with tho present season hut the 
average. Even if this season it is six months, the average may be not more 
than fovir mouths. The average is about a third so oUr statement is 
correct. 

.Mr. Muiji.—Tlunt is what w'o judged from last years orushing season. 

President.—I see that you advocate a Control Marketing Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. Jdow w:ould it work? 

Mr. Muiji.—What we have said is that simply granting protection is 
not proper. There must be a supervision Board during tho period of pro- 
tootion and the Board must consist of Government exports sugar manufac¬ 
turers sugar merchants and other interests coneerned with sugar such as 
the cane grower, and every now and then they will look after the industry, 
improvnmonts in methods‘of production, marketing and so on. It will ho 
on the same lines as has been done in the United Kingdom last year by the 
Act of 1936. There is a strong Board and on tho Board tliere are technical 
men, THPrehants and TnamifacturerR. 

_I liavc alrpaclv asked you about standardisation of .Indian 

sugar there'is onlv one other point and that is the price of sets. The price’ 
of sots issued by tlie Government Technologist is rather high, is it not? 

Mr. Muiji.—As far as I am aware very few people buy it as the cost if» 
high. 

President. —If the cost was reduced you think dealers and merchants 
would buy .and keep tho Ixittles? 

yfj- Muiji —Tn dealing in .Java .sugar in Bombay one or two merchants 
used to keep 'sets. What 1 feel is that as soon as the manufacturers begin' 

.s 2 ’ 
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to maintain the quality nobody would care even to look at the standards. 
When we were doing business with Java these standards cost tis 55 gilders 
and here it is Rs.i SO (fifty.) As far as I am aware the bottles are importeJ 
from Holland because the finest bottles are required and for preparing and 
all these things the cost must not be lower here. I think that if the price 
is reduced it will be better for all concerned. But it is the business of the 
manufacturers and I doubt whether all the manufacturers have bought these 
although it was prepared with their co-operation. 

President .—I will pass next to the question of a Futures or Terminal 
Market. What are your views about that? 

Mr. Mulji .—A terminal market is a great necessity to the trade. We 
have no place to hedge; there being no terminal market merchants are not 
covered by hedging. In every part of the world in sugar there is a ter¬ 
minal market but in India we have been trying to start one but owing to 
the quality trouble we have not been able to do so. We passed a resolu¬ 
tion ; we are anxious to have a terminal market but we have no co-operation 
from the mills. There must be uniform standard before we can start a 
terminal market. 

Dr. Jain.—Once that happens there is no difficulty? 

Mr. Mulji .—We can work from tomorrow. 

Dr. Jain .—There is no danger of speculation? 

Mr. Mulji ,—There will he fortnightly clearing and so on and whatever 
speculation there is, there is no danger for the merchant doing the busi¬ 
ness. Suppose I think that the market would go up, I purchase 100,000 
bags Java sugar: after 10 days I see my calculations are wrong, T want to 
clear off and I do it. In the case of Indian sugar once purchased it is 
impossible to clear it up soon. If there is a terminal market we can hedge 
in two hours the whole of the stock. Another thing; India is not only 
Calcutta and Bombay; there are other places. The small dealers want to 
buy 100 or 200 hags; where are they to buy? If there is a terminal market 
all these people will go and buy in the terminal market according to re¬ 
quirement, will take delivery and take to their place of business and sell. 
And so a terminal market is a great necessity to the industry. 

President ,—It has been suggested to us that a terminal or futures market 
is more suitable for other products than sugar, which is entirely for home 
consumption at present, 

Mr. Mulji .—Take wheat which is exported. Only this year we exported 
wheat, but for four years we did not export any and still there is a ter¬ 
minal market for wheat in Karachi, Bombay, Hapur and going on very 
well. We want it only for hedging operations. There arc people who bring 
in the argument that there are speculations. I say there may be specu¬ 
lation but there won’t be any wide speculation. 

President .—About the question of export of sugar to Afghanistan, Kash¬ 
mir and Nepal, it is also to some extent possible to Persia? 

Mr. Mulji .—We were looking into the figures of imports to these places 
and I find that Iran imports 70,000 tons, Afghanistan 15,000 and Arabia 
30,000 tons nobody knows what quality. I have been to Persia, Baghdad, 
Basra, Teheran: the majority of them are importing high refined .sugar 
and crystal sugar only in small quantities. This year I went to Iran, 
Baghdad and other places and had talks with people interested in the 
sugar business. I enquired what they want and whether we shall be able 
to make that quality. I found that Afghanistan do import crystal sugar 
but only 3,000 tons while the consumption is 15,000 tons. Persia is import¬ 
ing mostly Russian cane sugar, so is Baghdad. If we want to export to the 
near countries we must go and find out what they want. There is a chance 
in Nepal and Kashmir and there are chances in Afghanistan. There .are 
ways to do it but it is for the millownors to go into it. Personally what T 
do not like is that they always depend upon Government and do not unite 
and do things themselves. I am very keen about the supervision board 
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which is a great need in the industry. It should be on the lines of the 
lioard in England and America reporting to Government how protection 
IS working, advising manufacturers how to improve qualities, looking to the 
interest of cane growers; bringing in harmonious relations between various 
interests whenever they are strained. The other point is about the ques¬ 
tion of contracts. We approached you on the subject but you probably 
think that to go into it is beyond your provinces. The impression here 
amongst the Indian Sugar Millowners appears to be that Government have 
given them a blank cheque to be cashed in whatever form they want. That 
i.s not proper. I ' 

rresident. —I think you have not quite understood the position of the 
tariff Board in regard to these questions. We shall state the difficulties, 
hut it is not our function to make recommendations except in a general 
>»ay. 

Mr. Mulji. —Our request is we have been helpless because of protection 
and we have to go to them. When they don’t understand and they don’t 
come to a reasonable agreement, where are we to go? What is the remedy? 
If we are fair and just, Government can help us or we get out of it. 

President, —That may be the function of the Supervisory body. I think 
you meant some statutory body. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —That is beyond onr scope. 

Mr. liahimtodld. —In view of what you have stated I want to know 
whether you want the Supervisory Board to have some sort of legal control 
over the industry. 

Mr. Mulji. —The Supervisory Board reports to Government, If the 
Government think that their advice is right and necessary, then Oovern- 
tnent may take immediate stops. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They must have power to act immediately. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtotila. —In that case Legislation will have to bo undertaken. 

Mr. Mulji. —Government will give some wide powers. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —They will have to legislate for a body of this character, 
an advisory body cannot achieve such a result. 

Mr. Mulji. — Ill England an Act has been passed. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would now like to run through some of your answers 
to the questionnaire. T think the Board is grateful to the Association for 
the manner in which they have put the case before the Board. The Board 
will give full consideration to all the points that have been urged. There 
are two or three points however which require further elucidation. In 
paragraph 3 you have stated that 25 per cent, surcharge was a windfall 
and it gave to the industry an additionul protection of R«. 1-13-0. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would liko to know the price of Java sugar at that 
time in order to coroborate this statement the Tariff Board recommended 
protection on the basis of a minimum price Rs. 4 a maund for Java sugar 
and that if the price went down, then for every eight annas, there should 
bo an increase in the protective duty. i 

Mr. Mulji. —Only 8 annas. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —For a redaction of 8 annas. At that time they con¬ 
templated that the price may go down to Rs. 3-4-0. 

Mr. Mulji. —On the day the surcharge came into force, the price was 
not below Rs. 4 at the port ex-dnty. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I have seen a lower figure than that. 

Mr. Mulji. —This bill of Rs. 1-13-0 came in September 1931 not at the 
budget time, but six months after the budget. 
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TUf. MaUimtoola .—This cairi© ifi as a resillt 6f the serontl finance bill. 

Mr. Mulji. —It was a financial measure and that Tjpon all the im])orts 
^the surcharge whs put and the windfall came 'to the sugar industry. If 
•you -Will kindly read the Budget speech of the Finance Member introducing 
the Emergency Duties, it is plaijily stated that as soon as the Government 
'finUllces improvej aurchatges Would be taken off. 

Mr. itdhivitoolfi. —I am hot disputing what you are saying. Can you 
give rrie the price of Javft sugar on the Ist of September ? 

Mr. Mulji. —Rs. 4-2-0. 

Mr. IlahitntHold.^tf we include the duly, it colnes to Rs. 9-74}. 

Mt. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahimloola. —In September 1931 w'hen the surcharge was put it 
was Rs. 9-3-0 that means less than Rs. 4 per maund. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mdhimtoola. —Let us pass on to the question -of production of sugar. 

I understand it is just below 12 lakhs tons. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoota. —If you take the total production plus imports, it comes 
to 12,80,000 tons whereas the normal consumption is 12,00,(XK) tons with 
an increase of 30;000 tons increase every year so that there may be a likeli¬ 
hood of ovor-productiun in the near future. 

Mr. Mulji.-—This 12 lakhs contains khandsari sugar. Production direct 
from cane was 11,29,000 tons. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —10,31,000 tons. 

Mr. Mulji. —I am speaking of this year. You can got the correct figure 
from Mr. Srivastava. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We are meeting Mr. Srivastava on Monday. 

Mr. Mulji. —It is 11,29,000 tons this year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —May I read a paragraph from the representation of 
the Sugar Merchants’ Association, Bombay? “ Last season there was a 
carryover of about 90,000 tons and this year owing to bigger production 
there mfiy rertiaih carryover of about 50,000 tons in spite of heavy consump¬ 
tion. Such a carryover looking to the volume of sugar business is insigni¬ 
ficant. In case of Java sugar, Indian mercharits were always carrying 
®ver a stock of 50,000 to 100,000 tons and this in trade we call invisible 
stock. With the co-operation of merchants, Indian sugar Manufacturers 
can well distribute their carryover in 7 lacs villages in India and convert 
the visible stock into invisible.” 

Mr. Mulji. —This estimate was based upon the estimate of 1,072,000. 
'Afterwards the estimate has been increased by 60,000 tons. 

Mr. Bahimtoola,. —If it is so, then you would consider that as normal 
consumption. 

Mb. Mulji.—'Noirna.l consumption is 12 lakhs Of tons. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. — Plus 30,000 tons. 

Mr. Mulji. —In certain years it may increase and in certain years it 
tnay not increase. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present according to the estimate given to ns the 
tot-al comes to 1,218,000, whereas according to your figure if comes to 
1,235,000 tons. There is very little difference. 

Mr. Mulji.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to the question of protective duty, it is a 
recommendation of oyur Committee that Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. should be the 
protective duty and that the excise duty should be reduced to Rs. 1-4-0. I 
find liowever you have modified these recommendation to a certain extent. 
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Mr. Midii. —I did not modify that. My idea is tliat the imyvoyt duty 
should rt'iuain at the maximum of lls. 7-4-0 and the excise duty should ba 
Us. 1-4-0. 

Mr. Hdhimtoola. —According to you the total import duty should be 
Us. 8-8-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Mulji. —No. The maximum import duty should be Us. 7-4-0 as 
against an excise duty of Rs. 1-4-0, 

Mr. llahimtoohi. —The excise duty is Rs, 2 yier cwt. According to the 
recommendation of the Fiscal Commission, any imposition in the shape of 
excise duty on an Indian article should have a corresponding countervailing 
duty on the imports. 

Mr. Mulji. —My idea is that the maximum import duty should be 
Rs. 7-4-0, the excise duty remaining at Rs. 1-4-0. 

Mr. llahimtnola. —If there is to be an excise duty of Rs. 1-4-0, the 
import duty comes to Rs. 8-8-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Shah. —Wo want Hs. 7-4-0 as the import duty. If you want to in¬ 
clude the countervailing duty, you may do so and call the protective duty 
as Rs. 6. 

Mr. Ilnhimtooln. —At pre.sent the protective duty is Rs. 7-4-0 and an 
excise duty of Rs. 2. At the moment the total import duty is Rs. 9-4-0 
per cwt. Now let me understand what your proposal amounts to. First of 
all you are asking the Board to recommend a reduction in the excise duty 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 1-4-0. 

Mr. 

Mr. liuhimtoola. —Secondly you want that Rs. 1-4-0 should be deducted 
from the present import duty. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr, ItahimtcjoJa, —According to you the excise duty should be Rs. 1-4-0 
and the. total imiiort duty Rs. 7^-0. 

Mr. Mulji. —We want the total imjiort duty to be fixed at Rs. 7-4-0. It 
moans that the net protection is Rs. 6. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is not tlie recommendation of your Conference. 

Mr. Mulji .—It is. 

President. —Effective protection would be Rs. G though the actual pro¬ 
tective duty would bo Rs. 7-4-0. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr, Shah, —Su])posing you keep Rs. 2 a.s exoi.so duty, then it would bo 
Rs. 5-4-0 effective protective duty and Rs. 2 excise. 

President. —Your proposal is that Bs. 6 should bo the protective duty. 

Mr. Shah. —We do not calculate that way. 

I)t. Jain .—The present import duty is Rs. 9-4-0 and the excise duty 
Rs. 2. So, the present effective protection is Rs. 7-4-0. 

Mr. Mulji. —The effective duty will be Rs. 6. 

T)r. Jain. —That is not quite clear from your rcpre.sontation. It is open 
to the interpretation which my colleague is putting on it. You say “ Pro¬ 
tection be accorded by reducing the import duty to Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. sub¬ 
ject to (1) the excise duty being reduced to Rs. 1-4-0 ”. 

Mr. Shah. —I do admit that the sentence is not correctly vvorJod. What 
we want is that the import duty should bo Rs. 7-4-0. 

Dr. Jain. —The Board is not asked to do away with protection. Tho 
only question is the measure of ijrotection. 

Mr. Mulji. —We have not asked you to do away with protection. 
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Dr. Jain.-~1 want to know the amount of protection you are rccom- 
tnending. 

Mr. Mulji. —The protection I am recommending is the most effective i)ro- 
tection. 

Mr. Dahimtoola. —I want the view of tfie Conference. 

Mr. Mulji. —What I am exjdaining now 1 have already exidained to niy 
c«lleaguos on the Committee. This has been drafted by me. When drafting 
what T thouglit was Rs. 7-4-0 would be the maximum import duty and) 
Rs. 1-4-0 tiie maximum excise duty. If you take the effective protection, 
you innj' do what you think pro))er. 

Mr. HahimtooloK—l am not yet clear in my mind. It is a very important 
point. At present as I have told you, the protective duty is Rs. 7-4-0 per 
cwt. You want that in future it should be Rs. 6 per cwt. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, the effective duty. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The excise duty .should be Rs. 1-4-0 per cwt. and the 
import duty should be (protective duty Rs. 6 plus excise duty Rs. 1-4-0) 
Rs, 7-4-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtuola. —If to-morrow the Government of India decide to do 
away with the present excise duty, the protective duty would remain at 
Us. 6, whereas you want that the import duty should not be reduced below 
Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Mulji. —It should not go down below Rs. 7-4-0. Whether the excise 
duty is taken off or not, the import duty should be Rs, 7-4-0. 

Mr. Ba/iimfonin..—Exclusive of excise duty you want the import duty 
to be maintained at Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. 

Mr, MwJji.-—Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —If the excise duty instead of being removed is increased to 
Rs. 5, do you still want the duty to be Rs. 7-4-0? You will, I think, be 
landing yourself in greater difficulties. 

Mr. Mulji, —The import duty should not be less than Rs. 7-4-0, which 
will serve as protection against foreign competition. The excise duty is 
jiot intended to be protection against foreign competition. If there is more 
excise duty, the profits will be reduced further and if there is leas excise 
duty, profits are increased. 

Mr. Itahimtonla. —^You want tho import duty of Rs. 7-4-0 to remain in 
tact for the next seven years. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, against foreign sugar. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The excise duty may be adjusted by the Government 
of India according to their revenue requirements. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, 

President. —Suppose tho, excise duty is raised to say Rs. per cwt,, 
would not foreign sugar come in? 

Mr. Mulji. —At that time, that question may be considered. 

Fre.sident .—If the excise duty was raised to Rs. 5 per cwt. then presum¬ 
ably the price of Indian sugar would bo above the price of Java sugar. 

Mr. Mulji. —At that time quite a different situation will arise. Tho 
protective import duty against foreign .sugar should not be loss than. 
Rs. 7-4-0—neither more nor less than Rs. 7-4-0; that is what we submit now, 
as a compromise. 

Mr. Uahimtoolii ,—The Board is anxious to have your views. There is 
no que,stion of compromise. The Board has not committed itself to any 
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proposal. The Ronrd cannot come to a decision unless they calculate the 
fair selling price. 

Mr. Mulji. —You have to consider many things. 

President. —T want to make it absolutely clear that you are prepared to 
leave the protective duty at Its. 7-4-0 even if the excise duty is raised to 
Its. 5. If the excise duty is raised to Rs. 5, there will be no effective pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. Mulji. —We will never agree to the excise duty being raised to Rs. 6. 

President. —It is not a question of your agreeing to it. It is a ques¬ 
tion for the Finance Member of the Government of India, Of course Rs. 5 
is very unlikely. Suppose it is raised to Rs. 6? 

Mr. Mtilji. —In the second stage, the industry does not require the same 
amount of protection. It is now a grown up child and no longer a baby. 

Dr. Jain. —Instead of a nurse, it wants a guardian. 

Mr. Shah. —Not necessarily in India. 

Dr. Jain. —You don’t want the child to come to grief. It still needs 
looking after. The seven year old child should not be left to itself. 

Mr. Bahimtoolo. —As regards the storage of sugar I think you gave us 
to understand that only 10 per cent, of the stock i.s held by the mills. I 
did not quite get at your point. Generally the Tariff Board allow a certain 
amount of interest on stocks held by the mills. It may be .’I or 4 or even fl 
months output according to the nature of the industry. That is a sepa¬ 
rate question altogether. 

Mr. Shah. —What we said was with reference to carry over. We pro¬ 
posed a carry over of 10 per cent, by every mill. As a sort of insurance 
against crop failure or anything like that, certain amount of carry over 
must be allowed and it must be kept so that there may not be a shortage 
in the succeeding year. That is why we suggest that a carry over of 10 
per cent, must bo allowed. 

Mr. Shah. —Do I understand that you allow 3 or 4 months charges to 
factories ? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is the interest on working capital I am referring 
to, as you know protection is for the whole of the Industry and it is not 
for the factories in Bihar and the United Provinces only nor for the culti¬ 
vators of these provinces. 

Mr. Mulji. —This is for the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Mr. Bahimfoola.~-You will have to increase the figure if you take the 
whole of India into consideration. 

Mr. Mulji. —In other parts, factories have their own plantations. 

Mr. Bahimtnola .—Even then it costs them something to produce cane. 

Mr. Mulji. —We have simply mentioned this figure as the minimum 
price that should be paid to the cultivators who grow cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There are very few factories which are self sup¬ 
porting. 

President. —There are actually three. 

Mr. Mulji. —As regards the cane price, we shall leave the matter to you. 
We simply want that there .should be a minimum price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You want the interests of the cultivators to be safe¬ 
guarded by means of a minimum price. 

Mr. Mulji. —Once the minimum price is fixed, it should not be brought 
down. 

President. —You want that the minimum price should bo based on the 
cost of production. 
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Dr. Jaim .—You say “ Tfco manufaotnrers should provide dwelling houKoa 
for their skilled and unskilled labour and fix minimum wages, i.e., to un¬ 
skilled labour not less than Its. 10 per month and for skilled labour not less 
in future than what they may now I take it you arc satisfied with the 
rest of the welfare arrangements? 

Mr. MulyL —I say housing must be provided. There are many other 
things. Once or twice when I vi.sited faetories I saw hundreds of labourers 
squatting on the open ground which is extremely hard on tlieni in the 
summer of United Provinces and in the severe cold which prevails there 
in winter. I therefore feel that factories should provide dwelling quarters 
for both skilled and onskilled labour. My clerk went to a certain mill and 
he wrote to me to say that be was given a quarter of which the roof was 
made of grass and water was coming into the room. Tf rooms for clerks 
are such, you can imagine what the condition of un,skilled labour must bo 
in those places. 

Vresultnt. —You want the whole of the labour to be housed oven if they 
come from the adjoining village.sf 

Mr, Mulji. —I think the whole of the labour should be hou.sed. They 
will always like it. Some of the mills upcountry have provided accommo¬ 
dation for the whole of the mill .staff and they are staying in thow! houses 
quite contented and there i.s no .strike at rtll. Iiooking to the climatic con¬ 
dition of United Provinces and Bihar it is absolutely necessary. 

Dr. Jain. —You say the wages of the unskilled labour should not be loss 
than lls. 10 per month. I take it you are satisfied yvith the wage.s paid 
to the skilled labour? 

Mr. Mulji. —When we wrote this I had no idea of the wages of the 
skilled labour. Afterwards 1 found that they are very poorly paid and 1 
should eertainly revi.se my statement now. 

Dr. Jain. —In answer to question 24 (b) on the point of licensing you 
say “ Licenses of new factorie.s are nece.s.sary and no licences should be given 
for a now factory in the United Provinces and Bihar and no factory should 
be allowed any new extension of capacity ”. Bo you mean that in no 
circumstances should a factory be allowed to extend? 

Mr. Mulji. —The pre.sent position of the factories is this, that if they got 
sufficient cane they can crush and produce about 200,000 tons of sugar more. 
Therefore it is not necessary now to start new factories or extend existing 
factories. We have caluclated 30,000 tons per year more consumption 
during the next 8 years. 

Dr. Jain. —This .struck me as rather a rigid statement. Can’t you tsni- 
ceivo that there may bo ca.se.s in which many of the existing factorie.s may 
go out and new factorie.s may be started. There is plenty of cane a.vailablo 
and ttie existing factories may like to rationalise and one way of rationali¬ 
sation may bo the extension of the existing factories? 

Mr. Mulji. —In United Province.s an<l Bihar there are a .sufficient number 
of factories already existing and further extension i.s not necessary now. 
There are other plaoe.s where there are more favourable cireumstance.s and 
let there be more factories according to their requirements, as for example 
in Madras. 

Dr. Jain. —Won’t yo*r point be met by saying that a,s a rule it should 
not be done but with proper safeguards it may be allowed? 

Mr. Mulji. —For eight years I don’t think it is neces^sary. 

President. —In the Moradabad district there is no sugar factory at 
present. 

Mr. Mulji. —The question should be considered on its merit. Let it bo 
left to the Board. 

Dr. ./aia.—About the excise duty of 1934 and the addition made in 1937 
you say “ the consumer and the retail dealer declined to bear the burden 
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'of the duty and the wholesale dealer had to do the same. The enhaneed 
rate was therefore to fall on the majiufacturer whirh is well borne out by 
the budget speech of Sir James Grigg " and .so on, and then you make tlio 
point that the whole of the exci.se duty was tran.sferred to the cane grower. 
From this you deduce that the manufacturers have made larger profits this 
.season than in the previous season. You say •“ Reports are current that 
tho manufacturers have thus made larger profits this sea-son than in the 
previous season. These reports will require verification but on the ba.sis 
'of the facts stated they ieetn to be credible 

Mr. Mulji. —I have said tijiat the reports are current in the market that 
they made larger profits. We have got to see what their profit.s were before 
the excise duty. The season ioominonced in December. We have to see their 
profits in December, Januarj' and February. We have also to see what their 
profits were in Mandi. We Slave also again to .see what their profits were 
after April 1st, when the cane price was reduced from 4 annas 9 pies a maund 
to 3 annas a maund. It ro^jutres 11 mauads of cane to make one maund of 
sugar. On 11 maunds at a difference of 1 anna 9 pies a maund , it comes 
to about Re. l~3-0. Tho cane price has been reduced by so much, but tho 
«ugar price has not been reduced similarly. 

Dt. Jain.—The recovery rate was not as high, 

Jl/r. Mulji. —Half a per cent. less. 

■T)r. Jain. —'It was more than J per cent. less. 

Mr. Mulji. —When tho recovery rate fell below S'50 per cent., 1 heard 
they stopped working the mills. 

Mr. Jain. —A.s a matter of fact you yourself say that the factories wanted 
-to close down, but that they were forced to continue working. 

Mr. Mulji. —They passed a Resolution, but they have not given notice 
to the clerk.s that they .are going to close. We do say that a. Resolution 
w.as passed to bring pressure upon Government to reduce the price of cane. 
The Re.solution was passed with many motives. 

Mr. Jain. —Let us not cuter into the motives. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The price never -went as low as 3 annas until recently. 

Mr. Shah.^ —Not only it went down to 3 annas but we heard that it went 
down to 2 annas and .sometimes not even that much, 

Mr. Mulji. —^We liave heard reports that only a lump sum was paid for 
each cart, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Is it correct to say tliat it was as low as 2 annas. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. The canegrowers took their can© to the factory and 
sold their cane for whatever price the factories paid, because they thought 
anything was better than burning the cane. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —This might have happened in the Gorakhpur area. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes and in Bihar also it happened. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —85 per cent, of tho mills are in these two Province.s. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Jain. —From all that you say are you justified in drawing the con- 
■elusion that factories made greater profits this season than they made in 
the last season in view of the fact that the prices came down gradually? As 
a matter of fact tho current rumour is that they did not make as much. 

Mr. Mulji. —There was a reduction of Rs. 1-3-0 in their price of cane, 
but there was not a corresponding fall in the price of sugar. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Even if you took Re. 1-0-6, it was a gradual and not 
a sudden reduction the exci.se duty came into force at the end of February 
and the prices began to go down since the 1st of March. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —If they got a rupee from the reduction in the price 
of cane, they had to pay tiie additional excise duty of 11 annas. 

President. —The price was not reduced in April. 

7>r. Jain. —You did not .stop by saying that rumours are current, but 
you go on to say that they seem to be credible. That is why I am forced 
to ask this question. 

Mr. Mulji. —Tile canegrowers themselves were offering cane. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —That may be a private arrangement. 

Mr. Mulji. —Our information is based on what we heard from the 
Gorakhpur area. 

iDr. Jain.- —This is a statement which will not be easily accepted. 

Mr, Mulji. —You can take it for whatever it is worth. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. —You yourself say that it is a market report and so 
we had better leave it at that. As regards the question of export to United 
Kingdom, you have taken the Calcutta pri(» of Es. 7. Do you consider 
that a fair selling price? Export should be based on the fair selling price 
of the industry and not on the ruling price of the market. Besides the 
export will be of Raw Sugar. 

Mr. Mudji.—We wore simply considering whether there was any scope for 
export or not at current prices. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Aa 1 have said the que.stion of export trade in raw 
sugar should bo based on the cost of pi’oduction and not on the ruling 
prices of the market. We don’t know what the cost of production is. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you consider Bs. 7 as the fair selling price for Ist 
grade sugar? 

Mr. Mulji. —That is the ffiarket price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We cannot consider the question of export trade on 
the basis of a market price. 

Mr. Mulji. —Quito. 

President. —Are there any points which you or any other matter of your 
Association wovid like to raise with us? 

Mr. Parekh. —^We have mentioned everything in our representation. Wo 
request you to consider along with the question of protection our difficultie.^ 
regarding standardisation of contracts and other things. 

Preside?it. —All those points will be considered by the Board. 

Mr. Mulji. —We want to make one thing perfectly clear to the Board. 
Whatever we have written has been written purely with the improvement 
of the industry in our mind. We have absolutely nothing personal against 
the manufacturers, individually er jointly. We feel that the policy pursued 
by them at present is a shortsighted one. The consumer has borne the 
burden cheerfully and wo think the time has come when the industry must 
set its house in order. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know whether you think that the fair price 
to be paid for cane should be 6 annas per maund. 

Mr. Dayal. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —I don’t suppose you have any first hand knowledge. 

Mr. Mulji, —We haven’t got any direct knowledge. 
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SUGAR MERCHANTS* ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. U. MUIJI. SANKALCHAND & SHAH, 

I. T. PAREKH, MADANJEE RATANJEE recorded at 
Bombay on Wednesday, the 4th August, 1937. 

President. —Mr. Mulji, your Association has not replied to the Board’s 
questionnaire but you have given your views in a subsequent letter. 

Mr. Mulji. —We have sent our reply to the questionnaire through the 
All-India Sugar Merchants’ Conference. We are part and parcel of that 
body. We submitted a memorandum to that body and they have already 
informed you that the views of the Bombay Sugar Merchahts’ Association 
are being represented by them. 

President. —And their replies to the questionnaire represent your views? 

Mr. Mulji. —We prepared a memorandum and then we went to Cawnpore, 
discussed this matter for three days with the All-India Sugar Merchants’ 
Conference; then we prepared a draft and after it was approved by all the 
associations, the All-India Sugar Merchants’ Association sent in the replies 
to the Board’s questionnaire. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Your Association is affiliated to the All-India Sugar 
Merchants’ Conference and the views of that Association are also the views 
of the Bombay Sugar Merchants? 

Mr, Mulji. —That is so, 

President. —Then we had better examine you on this representation: but 
you sent us a separate letter in reply to our letter No. 357. 

Mr, Mulji. —Yes. We thought you would require information as 
regards the business condition in Bombay- and we gave in that letter infor¬ 
mation as regards the load conditions prevailing in the market. 

President. —From this letter I understand that the happy days of the 
merchants were those when Java sugar was soldi 

Mr. Mulji. —In those days business conditions were better. 

President. —You say “ The sugar is always sold on c.i.f. Indian ports 
basis, tha.t is, the buyer has to pay the Duty ” You have to pay the landing 
charges as well I suppose? 

Mr. Mulji.—Yns, he has to pay all charges including duty. 

President. —Your letter is very clear and there is not very much more 
that we can ask. There are however one or two points that I want to clear 
up. I understand that up to 1933 there were no real difficulties, but from 
1933 onwards difficulties began and increased as years passed. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —The Board would like to hoar a little more about what 
happened on the outbreak of the Abyssinian war. It led to a. certain 
amount of speculation, did it not? 

Mr. Mulji, —Along with our memorandum to the All-India Sugar 
Merchants’ Conference we sent a letter which we had written to the Indian 
Sugar Mills As.sociation on Slst January 1936, and I think you ha.ve got a 
copy of that letter. The position is this. Foreign sugar bu-siness is gene¬ 
rally confined to the ports and wo have in our memorandum narrated the 
whole history of the sugar business in Bombay. This business is not merely 
located in Bombay or near Bombay. Bombay business people are selling 
sugar in the whole of the west coast of India as far as Cochin, Calicut, 
Murmagoa, Tellicliery and so on. 

President. —And in the north of Bombay? 

Mx. Mulii .—Up to Karachi. Several times we have sent consignments to 
the Afghan Government through Karachi. 
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Prriident ,—Could you tell us something abiJUt the storage arraliRemetits- 
in Bombay? 

Mr. Mulii ,—I think wo have' written in our monioranJum about storage 
also in reply to <]uefition 88. 

VresUlent .—Tn Bombay where is *ugar mainly stored? 

Mr. Mutji .—In bonded warehouses and nlko in our private godowns. I 
should say 60 ^>er oeat. ift bonded warehouses and 40 per oent. in private 
w.a rehouses. 

I'rMiieni .—Where are these honded waj'eljouscs situated? 

Mr. Mvlji ^—In the Port Twist premises, 

7‘re.^ident. —Are there any points on whieh you would iike to make a 
Rtatemcntf 

Mr. Muiji .—I understand the Deccan sugar manufacturers w'ant to liavo 
special conditions as regards freights. They complain about tlie freiglit 
rates allowed to sugar ('oming from Northern India to Bombay, and tliey 
have made a reiprotient«/tion about that. 

pTfin'idi'.nt .—T might say tliat we have roceivcjd .similar re,pri3sentalions 
from Madras, Mysore and Bengal. 

il/r. want to exjdain the position about Bombay trade. It is 

a very sad thing that these people write about these things. Bombay is .t. 
sea port. Out sugar can be, ifnjxnted by sea. The only difficulty is that 
sugar sent hy steamer sweats and it keeps better if .sent by rail. That is 
tho reason why wo prefer to have sugar sent to ns by rail. Special rates 
for sugar are allowed for large pja<H-s like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras, 
U>at is to big distributing oentros and then it is re-c,Kported from these 
ceiitre.s to other places. Bombay may buy at a. time 200,000 bag.s fiom ttio 
mills and this will have a good offeet on the market. But if big centres are 
coiivfuted into small ones and are localised it will affect the demami on tho 
trade. That is an irniiortant thing. 'VV’e have long e.xperienee in the sugar 
trade—we were importers of foreign sugar since a long time—wo know the 
distributing; wc know what sort of sugar a particular province reeitiircs 
and if such a big centre di.stnrbed by increase in freight it will give a blow 
to tho general ix)ndi.tion of the sugar (trade. Then thure is the fact that in 
and around Maharashtra where the Deccan factories are situated, the coii' 
eumptiou is much more than what they produce. 

PresHlc.iii .—Where does most of the Indian sugar come from? 

Mr. Muiji. —From the 'Uiirted Province* and Bihar. 

Prrxident ,—Not much from Deccan'P 

Mr. Muiji .—About 600 tons a year. Whut Deccan produces at present 
is almost all consumed there. 'Rai'lw’ny freight frmn Bombay to the inferior 
i.s the .same and the consumers have to paj' biglier when sugar is rc-c'xported' 
from Bombay. So it means that the Dpccai\ factories have still got an 
advantage in their markets because they consume what they produce in tlio' 
Dcocan and tho nearby districts. Therefore, until they overproduce they 
have no ground for complaint. In my opinion they are on the wrong tra((k 
bocatiBO we can import from anywhere we like, this being a sea port. Then 
there is another thing. The.y forget that there is overproduction in irnited 
Provinces and Bihar and if the railway freights are increased it will affect 
prices there and it will in its turn affect the cane growers. Tt will affect 
many people. Similarly Bengal lias, T think, asked for it and recently 
Mysore Government has also asked for it. 

Preaidi'ni .—They had something to say about that. Wc have already 
seem the Mysore people. 

Mr. Shah. —Besides, this creates provineial jealousies. 

President. —T am afraid it is very much in evidence already. 

Mr. Slinh .—Ts it the re-sult of Provineial Autonomy? 

President. —It rather follows from that to some extent. 
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Mr. Mulji. —The Doocnn gur is the finest in the whole of our country 
and the production of gur in Deccan is not much. The aiTcafic in Dei’can 
is, say, about 100,000. Out of that the production of 20,000 acres will bo 
consumed by the Sugar Mills and the balance is for gur. 

Frusident. —f think your figures are wrong. 

Mr. Mulji, —100,000 is the acreage. 

T^reKidenl .—1 think the total in Bombay is ..... . 

Mr. Mulji. —Except Deccan the acreage in, the rost of the Presidency; 
is about 10,000. 

ritsident.—Tho acreage in the Deccan area is 40,000 speaking from 
memory and 1 think that is correct. 

Mr, Mvlji. —There is practioally ao cane in Si^d, 

Fre.sident. —We arc not talking of Sind at all. 

Mr. Mulji. —The three cane tracts in the Bombay PncLsidency are Guzerat, 
Deccan and Kaiiara Districts. 

Fresideiit. —In the Deccan tlie acreage is about 70,000. 

Mr. Mulji.- —The factories do not consume more than 30,000 acres’ pro¬ 
duction. That does not contain Kolhapur.. That does not contain Sangli. 
Kolhapur ha.s a factijry in Deccan. 

Fresident. —It is not on the Deccan Canal. 

Mr. Mttlji, —This is British India Deccan. There are others such a.s 
Phaltan and Kolhapur. Kolhapur is not included; also Sangli is not 
included, 

rresulmt .—Kolhapur i.s included. 

Mr, Mulji. —It is lift irrigation. Itavalgaon factory is not on the canal. 
It is lift irrigation. Houghly speaking the acreage is nearly 80,000. 

President .—No, about 60,tXX) acres only. 

Mr. .Mulji. —40,000 to 50,000 acres is purely for jaggery industry. If 
special railway freight coticcssion.s are granted for gur us for sugar to im- 
])ortaut consuming centres in Guzerat and Kathiawar, then there w’ill bo 
an increase in tho consumption of Deccan jaggery to the extent of 20 
per cent. Ultimately it will bring 50 per cent, increase in price. So tho 
gur industry will be in a ha-i)pier po.sition. At pre.sent im acconnt of tho 
low price of gur the Deccan Agriculturists had to part with their be.st lands 
on the (.■anal area to the factory owners for a nominal rental. I am speak¬ 
ing from tile point of view of the gur industry as a whole and it should bo 
considered as part of the Sugar industry. Gnr is only raw sugar. 

Fresideni. —Certainly the Board are enquiring very definitely into tho 
gur industry. On that point about the rental, the mills complain that they 
have to pay too high a rent per acre. I am not saying that they aro 
correct. 

Mr. Mulji. —Up to 1926 tho rental on the canal area was from Rs. 50 to 
R-s. 70 and to-day it is R.s, 6 to Rs. 10. 

President.—I don’t think that that coincide.s with the information wo 
have got. 

Mr. Mulji. —I am prepared to prove before thorn. That is tho condition. 
Tho sugar industry of Deccan has not helped the agricultuii.sts; at least 
that is what I want to say. 

Fra.-iident .—I see the point. 

Mr. Mulji.—He help the agriculturists is to help the industry. 

Fresident. —I don’t quite follow exactly how tho gur industry will be 
helped by this arrangement. 

Mr. Mxdji. —Special railway freights for gur and the reduced canal 
raUi.s for farmcr.s who produc.e gur. To-day the canal rates are the same 
for the agriculturi.sts as for factories. 
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president.— You want to give special rates *o people outside the fa(;ioij( 
area? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —Because in tho factory area the same rates will be paid by 
everybody, 

Mr. Mulji. —What I want to say is this; tho rates of those w'ho pro¬ 
duce cane for gur should bo lower than those paid by factories. 

President, —Factories buy .some cane from private growers. 

Mr. Mulji. —Very little. 

President. —They do buy some? 

Mr. Mulji.- —Nominal. 

President. —Would you have the same rate for all people who supply 
cane to the factory? 

Mr. Mulji- —For farmers a special rate should be given. 

President. —That is the point I want to know. 

Mr, Mulji. —The factory owners of Deccan must be forced to buy cano 
at a certain price from farmers. 

President. —You are in favour of fixation of price by the Local Govorn- 
ment? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. 

President. —As you know in certain parts of the country it is done. 

Mr. Mulji. —They should be forced to buy. 

President. —Can you tell us how far sugar is replacing gur? That is 
3 matter of individual opinion ? 

Mr. Mulji, —It depends upon the dilTereneo in price. If the difference 
in price between sugar and gur is, .say, about Its. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0, thei\ the 
consumption of either is not affected, but if the price of gur is lower 
which is the case to-day, then tho consumption of gur goes up. 

President. —At the expense of sugar. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. In the case of sugar there is one point which should 
never bo forgotten; sugar is consumed in tea, coffee and other- drinks. If 
sugar is used for making sweets, along with that ghee is required which is- 
very costly. One anua worth of sugar requires 4 annas worth of ghee. 
Poor people haven’t got 4 annas and therefore they caiigot Consume more 
sugar. Sugar is consumed in tea and coffee drinks, but its consumption 
in sweetmeats is not increasing as it ought to. This year oa account of 
the low price of sugar, the con.sumption of .sugar has been veiy good, but 
we don’t think the consumption will go on increasing as this year. 

President. —Although the priw of sugar is low, the price of gur is almost 
lower in proportion. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. This year the price.s of other commodities were very 
high. The poor people had postponed for the last two years marriages and 
many other ceremonies. When these people get some money, they do 
celebrate them. So this year the consumption has been more than expected 
by anybody, The.se things will not be repeated. 

President. —Owing to tho price of cotton. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, seeds and other commodities. The consumption of 
sugar depends upon the prosperity of the people. 

Mr. Shah .—They have got sufficient money to spend this year. 

President. —'The consumption of sugar has boon larger than usual. 

Mr. Mulji .—Unusually higher, but that it does not mean that it wifi 
be the same in future years. 

Pre,nditnt .—Not if tho price of cotton continues at tho level of the 
last few days. 
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Mr. Mvlji. —Except the expansion which will take place with the in¬ 
crease of |)opulation. 

Mr. Shah. —May I also add this: it is also due to the improvement in 
tho standard of living .and people naturally like to eat more sugar, unless 
of course there is a very big difference between tho price of sugar and the 
price of gur. 

President. —There is one other point I would like to ask: as a result of 
the recent selling organisation by the Mills’ Association, prices have gone 
up slightly. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yos about a rupee a bag. Wou must have got a copy of this 
letter (handed in). What is the idea behind the Syndicate? 

President. —I don’t think I have seen it. 

Mr. Midji. —You can keep it. The idea is to raise the prices up to such 
a level as to reach the Java .sugar price. 

President. —I do not know what their idea is. 

Mr. Mulji. —Upon this the Indian Syndic.ate is formed. This is their 
original letter and then they have combined, at least some of them. 

President.—-It has a temporary effect of rai.sing prices. 

Mr. Mulji.-—Yen. 

President.—-j. do not know what is going to h.appen. 

Mr. Mulji. —We do not know the .statistical po.sition of our sugar. If 
wo know tlu! statistical position of onr sugar, we can give a correct forecast. 

President. —-That is a matter wo are looking into and is engaging our 
particular attention, I hope that the Tariff Bo.ard will have some better 
idea of the carry over than has ever been had hy a.n,ybody before. 

Mr. Shah. —That last Tariff Board recommended that and it had no effect. 

President, —There is no penalty imposed under the Act. 

Mr. Shah. —One of the main points i.s to devise means in such a way 
that they may bo compelled to .submit roturn.s. 

Mr. Mulji. —In m.Tiiy countries manuf.actnrers themselves publi.sh statis¬ 
tics. In Java it i.s done by their own organisation. Her© the mills want 
everything to be done by Government. That is our case. 

Pre,sklent. —I may tell you wo are looking into that matter very 
definitely. 

Mr. Shah. —In the absence of statistics, trade is dislocated, 

Mr. Mulji. —Bombay is in a better po.sition to start a terminal market. 
There are very experienced people. On account of handicaps of all tho 
contracts and qualities, etc., rve have already passed resolutions from our 
As.soclation that a terminal market be .started, but wo have postponed it. 
li we .start a terminal market now, there might be many troubles. We 
may buy on one contract and sell on another contract. That terminal 
market cannot go on under those conditions. We are W'aiting now. If 
these things are settled, even in the interests of the manufacturers them¬ 
selves, our co-operation may bo much better and more useful to them. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —As the President has told you, most of tho que.stions 
of general policy will be dealt with at Oawnpore when we examine the All- 
India Sugar Merchants’ Conference but I would like to go through the 
question of prices, because Bombay, is, one of the big markets. Are you still 
importing sugar from Java? 

Mr. Mulji. —Not for Bombay, not for Briti.sh India consumption. W’e 
have our connections still, because certain of our members have got offices 
in Colombo, Pondicherry and Karikal; .sometimes Mannagoa is buying; 
Aden is also buying and all the porta in Persian Gulf are buying from us 
c.i.f. Basra, c.i.f. Bahrein. Those who have got offices either on the West 
Coast or Persia or Iraq have got their Head Offices or branches in Bombay. 
And all these are our buyers of Java Sugar. 
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-Mr. BahimtooUii —^What is the membership of your Association? 

Mr. Mulji .—Our membership is about 40. 

Mr. Bahimtoula .—What is the tonnage that is being dealt with by the 
Association? 

Mr. Mulji .—We have given that in our Memorandum, 

Mf, Bdhiititoaid.—^^htki is very general. 

Mr. Mulji.—All the business is carried on in Bombay by the members of 
our As.sociation, those who import and others whp are not members, the 
wbble volume <if business is cUrs. 

Mr. llahimtooUt.—l want to get a clear idea as to the percorit.agc of 
business done by your members as compared with the imports into Bombay. 

Mr. Mulji. —All business is done by our As.sooiation Membcr.s. 

Mr. llahimtoola .—All sugar is imported by your members. 

Mr. Mulji .—Yes imparted by anybody w'hether meant for our members 
or not. These imfiorters ore importing on just like indenting system. We 
are iudontors. 

Mr. liahimtnoln .—You liro also dealing in Indian sugar, arc you not? 

Air. Mulji.—Yva. 

Mr. Ituhimtoolu .—As you know, Indian sugar Is not at prc.seut 
standard ised, 

Mr. Mulji. —No. 

Air, Mahimtonla .—Tlie three qualities of sugar which are earning in, 
even to a small extent, are 23 UuUh Standard and above, 16 Dutch 
Standard and belos’, 15 Dutch Standard and helow. 

Air. Mulji. —Yes, of foreign sugar. 

Air, liitkiint(ioln.—1 am now talking of foreign sugar. T want to com¬ 
pare it with Indian sugw. li-ow much of the InJiaw eiigiu' would you 
•<'la.s,sify as first clans? 

Air. Mulji.' —Do you mean the class of sugar? 

Mr. liahimtooUi. —'Fite 1st grade Indian sugar as compared with foreign 
sugar. 

Air. Mulji .—If you take the Dutch stnndnrds, all .sugar below No, 2.5 in 
Java is called brown sugar. Rven No. 24 is brown sugar, whereas in India 
all the sugar that is produced is called white sugar. Even brown sugar is 
called white sugar. Therefore iu contracts made in India nobody mentions 
whether it is white or brown .sugar because it is all white sugar. We can 
give you a rough idea and that ha.s been given in our nienioraiulum. About 
60 per cent, of the sugar now produced iu India is above Dutch Standard 
No. 25. 

Mr. itahiriitoola .—We .shall look into that. We now find that you have 
dealt with that question exhaustively in that memorandum. You are appear¬ 
ing tb-day before us as Bombay Associations representatives. 

Mr. Mulji .—Yes. 

Mr. Shah .—The following is the reply given in answer to que.5tion 91 
hy the All-India Sugar Merchants Oonfcreiice;—“About 40 per cent, of 
the Indian sugars manufactured in season 19.38-37 are equal to the quality 
of Java .sugar No. 25 Dutch Standard or equivalent imported sugars. The 
remaining 60 per cent, sugars are inferior in colour, grain and keeping 
capacity 

Mr. Mulji .—T may say this that even in regard to that 60 per cent, i.s 
similar to No. 25 Java Dutch Standard and only 20 por cent, is about 23 
to 24 Dutch Standard. 

Mr. Kohimtoola .—Do you deal in Beet sugar? 

Afr. Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—How does beet sugar compare with cane sugar? 
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Mr. Mnlji. —Xohndv can say, if ho is not told previously, that this is 
beet sugar and that is cane sugar, if simply samples ara giv;cu. Merchants 
<an say whicdi is heet and wliich is caiie sugar hut an ordinary consumer 
will not be in a position to distinguish between Java sugar and boot sugar 

Mr. Ilahiiiiiooln.. —Is there no difference Ixitween the two in graiiis? 

Mr. Piirrkli.-—]\o.ot sugar is refined sugar. Java sugar is produced 
according to dilferent standards. It is not considered as refined .sugar as 
wliito sugar is proiiuced direct from cane. Beet sugar that is coming into 
India is refined sugar. 

Mr. liahhntoola .—Still an ordinary buyer cannot distinguish between the 
two. 

Mr. J/u/yi.—No. The differenre between Java sugar and tljc other is 
this. The former is a direct product of tho factory, while beet sugar ia 
refined sugar, 

Mr. litihitiifnohi. —Is Bhurrah sugar coming nowF 

Mr. MMji. —No, but soft sugai; is coming in. Bhurrah sugar is 
powdered sugar. What is coming now. is soft sugar, which contains ipnt'^furau 
It is Hongkong sugar. A small quantity is also coming from Japaq,. Tb® 
total imports will not be more than 3,000 tons. 

Mr. ltdhimfoola .—What is that used for? 

Mr. Pnre.kh.—In making sweet balls. It i.s mixed wih flour. 

Mr. Miikji. —If this quality of sugar is used, less ghee will be required 
in making sweets, 

Mr. Tialumtooln. —As you have raised that point, I want to know what 
the position is, 

Mr. Mulji. —It requires le.ss ghee because it contains moisture. 

Sir. Ilaltimtdfila .—How does it compare with can© sugar in respect of 
price? Is it lower? 

Mr. Mulji. —No, the price is higher because it ia highly refined and 
very wdiito. 

Mr. Jiahimtoola .—What about cup .sugar? 

Mr. Mulji, —That is jaggery—^Java gur. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—fs it coming? 

'Sir. Slulji. —No. 


Presidevt .—What about loaf sugar? 

Mr. Mulji .—It is coming. It is used for ten and so on. 

President .—Is that made in Hongkong? 

Sir. Mulji .—It i.s coming from the United Kingdom, Holland and 
Hong Kong but mostly from the United Kingdom. 

President .—Is there any other sugar coining from Hongkong to Bombay?, 

Mr. Mulji .—Only soft sugar and loaf sugar (cubes). There is ono sugar 
which is coming from Holland known as Cossipore sugar. There was a 
factory in Cossipore (Bengal) which was producing that quality. From that 
it is known as Cossipore .sugar. 


Mr. Itahimtoola .—That is Holland sugar. 
Mr. Mulji. —Yes, it is highly refined. 


President .—Docs it actually como from Holland or from Germany? 


Sir. Mulji .—Actually from Amsterdam. Tho fnetory is in Amsterdam. 
The total imports will not be more than 2,(XXI tons in a year. About one- 
fourth of that quantity is used in the adulteration of toddy. 


Mr. Itahimtoola .—It is also used to a certain extent, 
in sweetmeat trade, in making lozenges, etc. 


you have told us, 


t2 
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Mr. Mulji.-^'Now for that purpose some class of Intlian siiptar is used. 
The difference in price is so much as to encourage the consumption of 
I|ndiaii sugar, 

Mr Uahimtoola, —With regard to prices which you have given, are tliese 
f.o.b. piicesP 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, Java port. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —^What do yon add to make it c.i.f,? 

Mr. Mulji. —8 annas per maiind to convert f.o.b. prices into c.i.f. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —What will you add for landing charges? 

Mr. Mulji. —1 anna 6 pie.s per maund. 

Mr. llaKimioola. —T find from the list that as recently as November 
1936 tile price touched Rs. 1-15-6 per maund. 

Mr, Mulji. —Yes. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —Between May 1934 and January 1937, the price.s have 
rangc<l from Rs. 2-11-0 or Rs. 2-10-0 to Rs. 1-15-6 and the prices have only 
gone up since March. 

Mr. Shah. —You moan the material improvement. 

Mr. Mulji. —The improvement began, from December 1936. 

Mr Bahimtoola. —In December 1936 it was Rs. 2-4-3. 

Mr. Mulji. —It meant an improvement of 5 annas a maund or 8 annas 
Ji cwt, From Rs. 2-4-3 it went up to about Rs. 2-8-0. There wa.s an improve¬ 
ment nf 8 annas in December, and four annas in January ; in February it 
was stationary and there was a further improvement in March. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —The real improvement came somewhere at the end of 
February. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. Do you want to know the reason? 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Yes. 

Mr. Mulji. —Because Java wanted to sell off the accumulated stock and 
so the prices were low. After February when they had cleared their stock.s 
jirices were raised. They wore raised not only to Bombay but to all desti¬ 
nations. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Is there any difference in the prices at the ports east 
.and west of Suez? 

Mr. Mulji. —At the time of the previous enquiry that was the case, hut 
not now. The special rates are now for Singapore), Straits Settlement.?. 
The rate for Siam is higher. The rates for West Coast including Ceylon 
axe the same. At this jirice last busines-s was done. Cteylon buys every 
month 5,000 to 6,(MX) tons at this price. If their prices are artificially 
higher, Ceylon will have imported from other .sources. 

Mr. Shah. —The Sugar Conference has something to do with it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —These prices are prices converted from Guilder 
jUxchange. 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, 68 guilders are equivalent to Rs. 100, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —One guilder is equal to how many rupees? 

Mr. Mulji.— Rfi. 1-7-0. 

Mr Bahimtoola. —Have your members still got offices in Java? 

Mr. Mulji. —No. But we have our agents there from whom we get tele¬ 
grams regularly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you tell us what is the cost price of Java Sugar? 

Mr. Shah. —At the end of 1935 I was in Java. At that time I made 
special enquiries. I think that their cost price would be 4 guilders per 100 
kilos. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is cas-faetory. 
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Mr. Shah. —Yes, Th«ir efficiency is increasing. They have taken steps 
to reduce prices. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Have you any idea of the reduction thnt has taken 
place since thenp 

Mr. .SViuit.—No. 

Presidunt. —Did you say 4 guilders per 100 kilos? 

Mr, Shah. —Yes. 

Mr, Muljx. —To-day their eotst is not more than 3 gmTdcrs. What they 
did was that all the uneconomic, factories had been clo,sed down. Only the 
factories situated near the ports are being worked. Their cane condition 
is better and everything else is better and so they have been able to reduce 
their cost. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —I think guilder is equal to florins? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes, They are the same. 

Mr. Shah. —It is only in Holland that they call florins. I wish to point 
out one thing and that is the Java mills raised their prices because they 
wanted to show that they were not inclined to dump their .sugar. They 
did not take any step with a view to dumping their sugar in India. The 
rise in price is absolutely normal. 

ilfr. Kahimtoola. —The Java prices had gone down and I wanted to find 
out whether it was profitable for them to sell at the rates at which they 
were selling in the past. 

Mr. Mvlji. —At that time, they had accumulated stock and they wanted 
to clear the stock. Otherwise their po.^ition would not improve. There is 
one thing which we must not forget and that is they are also business 
people. They know that India is nowadays over-producing. They have no 
chance of sending their sugar to India. We are in close touch with people 
who often come hero and make all enquiries. I may say that they are in. 
touch with the local position in such a way that they know better than 
the Indian Sugar Millowners know of the statistical position in this 
country. 

Mr. llahimtoola.—You must not forget that as they are alert they will 
bo able to come back to India when they get a suitable opportunity. 

Mr. Mulji. —That is natural. 

Mr. Itahimtoota. —Having regard to the fact that the Java sugar prices 
have gone as low a.s the figures indicated by me, it is necessary to see that 
if stocks are accumulated again, whether such a position would not arise 
again. 

Mr. Shah. —I made special enquiries about that aspect of the matter. 
There was not the slightest idea of dumping sugar in India, 

Mr. llahimtoola.—1 am not talking of dumping at all. I am only saying 
that if Java is able to sell for such a long period at such low prices as I 
have just now indicated, there may be a danger of such a situation arising 
again. 

Mr. Mulji. —Java ha.s now entered into an international agreement for, 
6 years and their quota for export is only 1,050,000 tons including Holland. 
If we go into their exports, there are such countries as Siam, Straits 
Settlements, etc., where nobody can compete with them at that price. 

Preixidr.nt. —Does Siam grow sugarcane? 

Mr. Mulji. —Very recently a factory has been .started in Siam by tbe 
Siamese Government. It will go on increa.sing. In that 1,060,000 tona 
mentioned by me India is not taken into consideration at all. Where cam 
the,? bring their .sugar from to export to India? 

Mr. llahimtoola. —They can produce more .sugar. 

Mr. Mulji. —Their export is prohibited. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Not to India. ■ 
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Mr, 'M'uVji. —'liavo bthcr markets to disjiosb of their 10 lakhs tons 
which are exclusively their markets, 

'Hr. Shah. —I do Hot think that there i» dtiy possibility of Java criming 
out to sell ill India again in the quantity they have done in the past 
because, firstly, they have committed themselves in the Conference and 
then again price will be so uneconomic that I don't think tlioy vill caro 
to send any sugar to India, not at least in very large quantities. 

Mr. Tialrimtoola. —You say in your ropresentntion that “ soiling Java 
tiUgar was jhst like converting currency note into rupees ”. That was tho 
position in Bombay In regard to sale of Java sugar in the pa.st? 

Mr. Mulji. —What wo mean by that is that the quality was such that 
it conid be sold without any difficulty. We used to do Java busines-s with¬ 
out looking into any sample whatsoever and wo could do Java busincs.s 
within half per cent, profit. 

Mr. Tlahimtooln. —However good the quality may be, tho cf>ntract has 
a gre'dt deal to do with it? 

Mr. Mulji. —The contract contains a quality clause. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —To-day according to your statement about tO per rent, 
of the Indian sugar is equal to Java quality. With that 40 per cent, there 
slionld be no difficulty in selling? 

Mr. Mulji. —That 40 per cent, they do not .sell on standard. Tliey do 
not guarantee a standard supply. Wo will however refer to this point in 
detail when wo meet at Cawnporo. 

31t. Mahimtoola.—l am only confining myself to Bombay because Bombay 
is a very big market and also a port. 

Mr. Mulji. —If they «cll tho quality on standards it will he easy for 
thoM to sell Indian sugar just like changing curren(Tr notes into ruiiees 1 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —To-day there is no relationship between Indian sugar 
prices ahd Java sugar prices? How are prices governed now? 

Mr. Mulji.— supply and demand and iiitorn'i! competition. 

'Mr. Eafii-mtoola. —There was a point in tho last enquiry that there was 
a certain amount of rebate given to tho sugar .sold in India. Is there 
anything like tliat now ? 

Mr. Mulji. —That has gone since tho last five yeats. 

Mr. Eahiihtoola .—What do you mean by second hand buyefsP 

Mr. Mulji. —Second hand buyers aro our customers sucli as commission 
agb'nts, direct sugar merchants, direct consumers and smaller middlemen. 

Mr. liahimloola. —Commission agents -situated in Bombay? 

Mr. Mulji,—Bitua.ieA in Bombay and outside for distribution. Somo- 
times they resell. When they think prices have gone up and it is no uso 
tiking deliVery^to sell on the spot, the.v resell. 

‘Ihfr. Bahimtoolu. —What i.s the reason for the second hand buyers having 
'.withdrawn from 'business? 

Mr. Mulji. —Nobody is assured of the quality and of fair treatment from 
tho sugar mills regarding contract. I wish wo were placed face to faco 
with the mills and put our case. 1 am sure we shall he able to prove from 
correspondeupe and everything else that the contracts made aro not fair. 
1 may say that we are very much misunderstood. We are in fact very 
anxious to co-operate even in our own interest. What we want is improved 
*tifaje. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —^You also dual in sugarcandyP What is that used for? 

Mr. Mulji. —It is refined sugar. There is a .stmtiment !imong.st the jicopla 
that it is better than stigiir .nml that it has medicinal properties. It is also 
usod in religion,s (■eremunics heiniusr; it can be disli'ihuted by hand. 

Mr. liahimloola, —Where does it coma from chiefly ? 
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Hr. Miilji .— Most of it is nude locally. Foreign sugarcandy^ 
disa{>pear«d. They hay« now no ch&noe of coming into the Indian 

Mr. Sahimto ^.—Are they «rade in factories? 

Afr. iStulji .—It is praetk;ally a cottags industry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And tlie quality is as good as the foreign qilidit!> 

Afr. Mulji. —Not so good because the method of cleaning is different 
heuause of reJip^'ous sentiaumt. In dapan they use hone charcoal,, eggs and 
$0 oe to olcain it. 

Pre.mlcni .—The Collector of Customs, Bombay, tcil'd us that there was- 
some importation of sugareandy ia lOSh-.W. 

ifr. It was a small (quantity lying in the ^odovn hut imported- 

In 1935. 

Mr. )S/wrfi.—A answll quantity of Chinee* WMgareandy is commg in, about 
600 bags a year, 

Mr. linhimtnola. —What is the price? 

Mr. Mulji. —The price to-day is Rs. 18 per cwt. in Bombay, ft i.s being 
Wsed only by vaishrtayas in the temples and by some people in Indian 
medicines. 

Mr. BaKimtoola. —Is its consumption increasing or decre.-»sing? 

Mr. Shah.^Decreasing. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the price of Indi.an sugareandy? 

Mr. Shah. —ll.s. 12 to R.s. 14 per cwt. according to crystal. 

T>r. Jain. —T)o you deal in sugareandy? 

Mr. Mulji. —We buy and soil. 

Z>r. Jain. —Only in small quantities? 

Mr. Muiji. —Yes. I myself have two sugareandy factories but I was 
forced to do it. I had a Targe quantity of damaged Indian factory sugar' 
which could not be sold anywhere .so I had to start a sugareandy factory 
to get rid of that. 

Xhr. Jain. —Am I right in thinking that you are in favour of a terminar 
market in Bombay? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. Bimihay is a market where large- terminal business is- 
eonductod. We have customers who can do very largo futures business in 
this place. 

itfr. Jaiit. —Would j'ou consider Bombay more suitable than Cawnpore for 
this? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. Our Bombay sugar merchants have offine.'i also in 
Cawnporcf and Calcutta. Therefore when wo are talking of Bombay we are 
not talking merely on the ba,sis of local conditions here. Terminal market 
can also ho started in Cawnpore or Calcutta, but in Bombay it will be very 
easy to operate. 

iDr. Jain. —The Indian Sugar Milts' Association doi not consider that 
tho time is ripe for such a market? 

Mr. Mulji.' —Unless they fix up standjirds. Unfortunately they have nob 
enquired into this at all. If they investigate thoroughly I am sure they; 
will be convinced that they are wrong. 

Dr. Jain. —They say future marke-fcs are difficult to control. 

Mr. Mulji. —It is for the merchants to control. 

Dr. Jain. —They say “ The Association considers that the time is not yet 
ripe for the establishment of a futures or terminal market. Futures 
markets are difficult to control. No amount of rules will secure proper 
control as the working w-ill depend on the men and not the rule ”. 

Mr. Mulji. —Their own defects they do not write about and that is thab- 
ihey are not prepared to sell on standard quality. 
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Mr. Shdh .—May I add for your information that none of the sugar mills’ 
representatives have ever visited Bombay to enquire into this question. 

Dr. Jain .—In other words you hold the view that a terminal market 
should be introduced? 

Mr. Mulji. —Yes. For the present we are uncovered; we cannot hedge 
our sugar. 

Dr. Jain .—What place would you select? 

Mr. Mulji .—Suppoising we want to start it to-day nobody can prevent us, 
but the circumstances are not favourable and taking a long view of tho 
case we have not .started it. 

Mr. Shah .—We have no standard quality. 

Dr. Jain .—As soon as that is done there is no other drawback or 
hinderanoe to tho starting of a terminal market? 

Mr. Shah .—As soon as that is done there is no hinderanoe to starting a 
terminal market. 
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INDIAN MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Messrs. MANU SUBEDAR, M. L. DAHANUKAR and 
J. K. MEHTA recorded at Bombay on Wednesday, 
the 4th August, 1937. 

President. —^When your written answers are quite clear, we don’t go into 
them again. The object of our examination is to elucidate the points which 
are doubtful. It is no good wasting your time by asking you to repeat 
what you have already written. I don’t think there is a great deal on 
which we need ask you anything. Your replies arc quite clear on most of 
the points. I see you have spoken about window dre.ssing on page 4 of 
your memorandum. 

Mr. Mawu Suhedar. —Yes. 

President. —Could you elaborate that point a little more? 

Mr. Mathu Suhedar. —Java had acted peculiarly in the past towards the 
Sugar industry in the sense that in 1934 for a short period they brought 
down prices very heavily. In 1934 prices went down to R-s. 2-9-3 per maund. 

President. —That is tho lowest price. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Ye.s. People who have taken their price as low 
as that have in recent times ])ut up the price a little at a time when 
•Indian prices have dro))ped. Indian price.s were fairly steady for 4 years 
from 1933-37 and recently they have had a very heavy drop. 

President. —Roughly from November 1936. 

Mr. Manu (Suhedar.—Yes. At the same time when Indian prices were 
dropping .so heavily, Java prices had shown an increase of Rs. 1-11-0 from 
l^tarch 1937 to July, 1937. For this the only explanation which I find is 
tho Java exchange which between this March and July is 66i and 67i, but 
with reference to previous years has risen. For tho rest it seems they 
are a controlled indu.stry in Java according to our information and they 
are in a position to act as a single body. ’That is why we said that it may 
be with a view to prejudice this enquiry in order to show that the existing 
protection is really very excessive, whereas in our view it is not. 

President. —It has been suggested to us that the explanation of very low 
price.s in 1934 was that stocks in Java were so excessive that they had to 
sell at any price below the cost of production to get rid of them. Now the 
production of sugar in Java being very much reduced has reached its 
normal stage when sugar is no longer being sold at an uiiremunerative price 
as it was in 1934. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Quite so. That may be the explanation, but if the 
Indian industry were ex])osed to that phenomenal reduction at any time 
during tho next seven years, all the work which has been put up would be 
lost. 

President. —On tho question of exchange of course one would expect that 
they would be able to land sugar somewhat cheaper, if Holland went off gold. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —If Holland went off gold, there would bo a glut of 
sugar in this territory and since France and America who were having 
enormous quantities of gold bad for various reasons to go off, there is no 
knowing when Holland may be forced off. 

President. —They have devalued their currency already. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —To some extent, hut that is always a sword hanging 
over tho Sugar indu.stry in India and while I am on that topic, may I 
suggest that whatever other recommendations you make, you should recom¬ 
mend that Oovernment should arm themselves^ with power to meet any 
sudden emergency which may arise, from subsidised sugar or sugiir coming 
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vary cheap through the exchange factor antf glutting thia market, disK 
placing the normal activities of tiie local industry. 

Preaidenlt. —is <!ert*i»i5y a povrtt fcr comrtderation. I find that you 
have touched on the question of flxation of sugftreane prices and also the 
«<3miniitti*rtinn “af tim tuIiw (|(o\'«r»iftg those prices.- Of conrso iff United Pro¬ 
vinces and Bihar and in one or two Indian States, prices have been fixed. 
The que.straB, as yoa svfll see ft«ni our quostioiBiad're, has eflgagcd our 
attention. 

Mr.. Manu Subedar. —We are Very keen to see tliat the benefit of the 
protection is passed on in reasonable measure to the cultivator of sugar 
.and that his distress does not hocome the lopportunity of the industry. 
This remark (5 ours in tho iwrittBn memorandum arose from complaints 
wltich reached us of some factories dcikling not quite fairly with some culti¬ 
vators. 1 will jnake it quite clear that it is not a general charge. 'We 
thougli't that in your itinerary and from representations to you, you would 
have more precise information. If it was found possible for any factory 
owners to evade regulation of prunes made by the Local Governments by 
any indirect means and wor'king against the (mltivator, certainly we would 
ifeel itiiKt it is mat the intenitioti df any authority and that it should not 
li^pen. 

Presidnnf.—G ut attention Iibb aiready been drawn to it and we propone 
looking into the matter further when we are an United Provinces and Bihar. 

Mrr. Mmu Bdhedm .—My oolleawue having the experiance of .the Bombay 
iDsecau angar tfaetories mould ilihe to say something -on -this point. 

Mr. l')ahamcknrr .—-’Regarding the fixation of cans prices, the tjaine prices 
are fixed in the 'beginning «>f the sea.son at a particttlar level, say 6 amnas, 
6 annas or 4 annas. This year it so happened .tliat they were rodui^ed three- 
■times daring .the isoason and from frj annas in tlie beginuing they brought 
it down t« 3 annas or even 2i aniins, W-heu prices are fixed for the sc-ason, 
they .-should not he interfered with cither by any Government action or-other¬ 
wise so that the -agriculturist -will know his position definitely. The fear 
of •overproduction of <c.ane -also will disappoar. 

cPranidoTct .—¥ou know the basis on which cane prioea are fixed in United 
’Provinoes and iBihar. It .is -based on the iprice of sugar. Do you -consider 
that satisfactory or would you .suggo.st some better method of fixing iiricos..*' 

Mr. Dalwnukcrr. —Qlhore should be relaition of course with the price of 
angar,, but there should be a'minimum basic price which should nutibc subject 
to itmy changes. 

Pr'eaiideitt. —<Ono suggestitm 'which has been put forward is -that a mini- 
mum .priee Should bo fixed at the time of planting say in February every 
year and 'that 'ovor imd .above the -minimum price -a bonus slioukl be jioid 
at tho time of the delivery of cane if tho price of .sugar was then -above la 
•eertoin .level. Supposing its. 7 .was taken b.s the basic price, that is only 
.an (example, and the price wont up to K-s. 7-8-0, the cultivator would get 
a bonus. Would you in,your .oif(perience .think that it would be possibleP 

Mr, Dahanukar. —It w'ould bo quite po-vsibie. When the marketing tff 
!tho sugar industry .will .be -oiganised, the -prices of sugar will bo fixo(d on 
standard lines and .that it -will iho possible to ascertain the definite prices of 
various sugar factories or .the zones. 

.Mr. -Afoau Subular .—Speaking for myself .and not for the Cliamber the 
method -which .you suggest would scum to throw -the entire risk of tho Sugar 
trade on the poor cultivator who hgs to plant much ahead. If he had any 
apprehension that he would not get a certain price enough to cover his cost 
of cultivation, ho wodld put his land 'to other uses. It .becomes a .specula- 
<tion -wlrieh -aeoms to be -very bartl on that class of p.eople instead of the 
Itradc bearing-that. -I would say that something should be done which would 
■either dratrihutc the risk between .the manufacturer and the grower.of sugar¬ 
cane, otherwise it seems .throwing the entire ri.sk of the trade on the can 0 
.grower instead of on tho manufacturer or the .mervhi^ut. 
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President. —I gliould have thought it tho othtff 'fray. In this a fair mini¬ 
mum price is fixed which he must get in any case, 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—That part Is very good. It depends upon tho 
minimum price being something which will in any case cover the cost of 
cultivation. 

President. —The minimum should be based on the cost of production and 
tho bonus should bo based on tho selling price of sugar. It is combining 
two different systems. 

Mr. 'Dahanukiir. —^My remarks which I made beforo were on that basis. 

President. —Could you suggo.st any other method of 'ffiration of prices? 

Mr. dyahanukar. —I don’t think‘there is any other mdthod. 

President. — Would you like 'to suggest any other method? 

Mr. Mann Subedfir. —1 would like the sugar situation to be handled ’With 
a little more planning and with a little less of drift so dar as sogarcana 
grower is concerned. It should not he difficult for -somo authority in 19!)7 
to estimate how much the probabje requirements will be next year and to 
recommend if not compel the cultivators to restrict the growing oif sugar¬ 
cane to tho probabki requirement. The maladjustment of sugarcane erowfh 
on tho one side and df sugttr ilrodUtHiDn (»i'tho'other side'which would send 
down their prico and therefore send Sown ‘the purchasing power can 'bo 
adjusted If there 'is a little 'less 'Of drifting. If 'Government are 'for en¬ 
couraging the ^ugar industry and If they regard the'sugar inHudtry as som^ 
thing worth from which they derive revenue, then this adjustment ■ should 
not bo very difficult to make either in the previous year or in the following 
year. 

President. —Arising bdt of thilt aUS'wdr, would you be in favour of a 
?y8t«n of Boning as contributing'towards the regtllotion of cano production? 

Mr. Manu fiuhedar. —I speak, Sir, without any direct o.\perience of the 
sugar trade m.vself, but T have seen 'a representation of the sugar manu¬ 
facturers ami tliey with their direct 0X{)erience of the trade seem to favour 
that. It would bo undtuibtedly better, though tho ideal system would 'bo 
where the factofie.s themselves grow their oano so that they know and they 
will certainly be able to adjust. In any case they will take the risk. 

President. —That applies, speaking generally, to sugarcane cultivation in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —It is not possible in certain other Presidancies. 

President. —Very few factories in other parts of India have 'that 
advantage. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—For the same reaeon also becatise of the abnormal 
changes in price—lower prices—where the industry is mainly situated, 'viz., 
United Provinces and Bihar, the Sugar industry on this side is ;greatly 
affected, because here Ihero is no scope for such reduction-in prices and this 
is one of tho reasons which should also be considered by ihe Board. 

President. —fin page 9 you have referred to tho que.stion of changes.in 
the duty during the period of protection. 

3Ir. Manu Subedar. —Bo you want mo to soy swnething about it? 

President. —I might begin by sa.ving that some suf^h proposal, if 1 am 
not mi.stakon, Was made by^the last Tariff Board which was turned down 
by the Government .iiid which was known ss the daferred ihity. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Tiie point is this: after the question of protection 
has been carefully considered, if a certain level is fixed, it'is fixed in expecta¬ 
tion of normal events. But if there is any catastrophic event, any turning of 
tide, any special activity by foreign Governments ■ subsidising, any gretft 
fluctualion in exchange, unforeseen, then while your industrialist, working 
under tho stimnlns of protection to tho efficiency which you have your.self 
laid down, might bo there, all his bond jide effort would bo undone by this 
sudden and unforeseen courso of price.s and in such cases we would bare 
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regarded it as a normal adjunct of the protective policy that protection' 
must protect. When the level which you have jjut down with a definite 
intention to attain certain results fails to do so, you must intervene. 1 
siiy some Govornment authority—may be the Board of llevemie—on a pre¬ 
vious occasion we suggested Collcetors of Custoni.s—should have the power. 
When they .see an invoice very much lower than the basic price, they 
should say “ Wo won’t collect the duty from you now. Your case will be 
considered next week ” and in the next week they can automatically in- 
crea.se the duty. This seems to ns to be an intelligent way of handling 
the situation instead of having a costly elaborate enquiry by a class of 
lieople whoso opinion is very valuable, fixing up a level and tlien leaving 
it to fate, for the whole machinery to be .swept off by some world event or 
other which may be very short lived—may be for three months as Java did 
during IKM. That is why we feel .some .such provision .should be made and 
if Government have rejected it on the last occasion, we still urge this Tariff 
Board to make that recommendation and we feci that it is a very essential 
thing in the scheme of protection. 

Dr. Jain .—Could you give us any instances in which this is done in any 
other country? 

Mr, Manu Suhedar .—^The only instance I can give is one which, if my 
memory serves me right, arose in the case of sugar and it was this which 
induc,ed the Government of Lord Curzon which was not a protectionist 
which had not laid down protection as a definite State policy, 
to take .such a sjtep in India. They used certain powers which Government 
had—all Governihents have reserve powers—under the Act mentioned by ua. 
Under Section 4 of the Indian Tariff Act, Government have power and 
Government had in the past u.sod that power in the ca,se of sugar. 

Dr. Jain. —When I asked you that question, I was thinking more of 
other countrie.s than of India. 

Mr. Many, Suheda.r.^Tho British Safeguarding of Industries Act is one in 
whicli tho Board of Trade levies a duty at the first instance which may bo 
20 or 30 per cent. But tho Board of TVade has been known in the case of 
photographic lenses and glasses to increase the duty from 30 to 300 per cent, 
without any furth<!r reference to Parliament, In Prance, there was 
recently tho case when England went off the gold standard, all exports from 
India to France were taxed at a difterential duty. All tliat was done 
straightaway. Every Govornment in the world retains tha.t power. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—But that power exists with the Government of India. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar.—lt does exist and it should bo used. It is our request 
to the Tariff Board that they should recommend that it .should bo u,sed in 
order to attain tho purpose which the scheme of j^rotection has. 

President .—Tho question of manufacturo of power alcohol is one on which 
there is unanimity of opinion. I cannot rocolle<’t any one who has not 
suggested that. It is a matter into which we need not go further. I may 
say that we had been to tho Mandya P'actory and seen them manufa('turing 
power alcohol and using it. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—The prohibition in British India against such manu¬ 
facture mystifies us unless it was for fear of losing some excise by illicit work 
and so on. But under a strict system of licensing and declarations of 
penalties and things of that kind, the system should work well. 

Fre.ndent. —That i.s a matter which will be considered by the Board. 
Section 4 of the Indian Tariff Act says: — 

“ The Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such enquiry as 
he thinks necessary, that such duty has become inefl'ective ...” 

It depends on the sort of enquiry which he wants to he instituted before 
being sati.sfiod, 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —It may be on the representation of tho trade or it 
may he on a report of the Customs officials. 
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President. —You have touched on this rather thorny question of contracts. 

Mr. Mann Sv,he.dar. —Yes. We liad complaints from merchants that the 
sugar manufacturers were not dealing fairly with them. When we turned to 
sugar manufacturing members, they made counter-complaints that sugar 
merchants were not behaving quite all right. When we tried to go a little 
deeper into it, we found that there were technical difficulties of grading at 
present which were causing some of these troubles. The manufacturer was 
not quite ready to give an undertaking which he would sometimes fail to 
carry out. 1’he merchant.? on their part were in difficulties about selling 
to others because they had to sell on do.scTiptions. We therefore requested 
that this question should he looked into by the Board, if there was in this a 
major issue which the Board could taohle as such; otherwise these are two 
complementary pa.rts of the same trade and they should between them come 
to some arrangement. Whereas the merchants are disunited, the manu¬ 
facturers h.'ive a poivcrful As-soeiation. If the manufa<turers received pro¬ 
tection from Government we as a public body must .say that the Board should 
recommend tha,t the manufacturers .should be as generous and as liberal in 
their dealings with merchants as is physically possible. If it is beyond their 
power owing to some technical point, nothing can be said. 

President. —This somewhat unfortunate controversy has narrowed it.self 
down to clause 8, viz., the question of quality. That is really the crux of 
the problem. Have you any suggestions on that point? 

Mr. iD'aliamiJtar .— In this respect .some .standard numbers of different 
qualities have been fixed by the Tinperial Sugar Technologist. The difficulty 
is that the industry i.s so new that it cannot reach in .such a short time to a 
definite quality production. But since two years past, even inercliants 
admit that there has been a- groat improvement in the quality and the 
standardisation as is requested or required. To-day there is only improve¬ 
ment and I think this year there have been very few eomplaint.s about the 
quaiit,v. But the standnrdi.sation on Java lines or on .some other lines which 
would suit Indian conditions would take some little more time. 

President. —You say “.some little more time”. Would you be a little 
.more precise? 

Mr, 'Pahamikar. —Two or three years hence, things would appear better. 

President. —Do you think that standardisation at present is premature? 

Mr. Bahanukar. —Yes, the industry is quite new. Some of the factories 
have not got good technical staff. They are also clnanging their staff from 
year to year and other difficulties are al.so confronting them. 

Mr, Mann Subedar. —I do not know whether it would be possible in .sugar 
as it is in steel where there is a standard material and there is a second mate¬ 
rial which is rejected material, which is less than the standard but quite 
good for various other purpo.ses. In steel there is a grade material which 
is guaranteed and on which duty is assessed according to British Standard 
specification. There is another materia! which the Company themselves say 
is not up to that .standard. Perhaps it may be po.ssible to have this when 
we are in a position to produce quality goods. 

President. —For instance, this is Dutch Standard 25 and above and the 
other is below, 

Mr. Manu Suiedar. —Those who have not reached that standard should say 
“iWo are grade 2”. 

Mr. Bahanukar. —It will be brought down from several grade.s to three 
-or four in about a couple of years’ time. 

President. —Do you think that the number of standards suggested by 
the Technologist is too many? 

Mr. Bahanukar. —I think so. I even .suggested a.t that time that thero 
should not be so many standards and they should be narrowed down to 
6 or G. 



Pre-iidimt, —On page 12, yon. say that yoa strongly roeomraond that sugar 
mauujfacturers should be oojjipuJjiQrUy required to supply statistics ol pro¬ 
duction. 

M'c. Manu Sutedor,—-Yes, 

rrcsidtnt .-—Of course they are .supposed to supply them, but no irenalty 
is prescribed for failure to submit the returns. 

Mr. Mnnu SabedaT.—Our feeling is that if an, industry enjoys protection as 
sugar enjoys to an extent to which very few industries enjoy, the least that 
they could do is to assi.st the administration to watcdi the course of the 
industry, to, mark the increase of efiicieney and to sec which way the whole 
thing is going. Wc certainly feel as an Association that tliere should be 
mo liesitation on the part of factories in supplying figures provided there 
wa.s adequate time given to them to prepare the returns and so on. They 
should have no hesitation to supply figures and if they did not supply, what 
to do.** If your question implies there should he penalty, I think the penalty 
would eomo only if there was a licensing system. While the Chamber’s re¬ 
presentation says nothing on that, I may say, speaking for myself, there 
is a suggestion that Government should set up a licensing system in order 
to prevent an unhealthy growth in the number of sugar factories in this 
country, fn case the licen.sing system was adopted with this main object in 
view, it would incidentally accomplish the subsidiary object. The party who 
fails to supply the figures would have his licence forfeited. 

President.—I don’t think that any factory would seriously object to, 
giving figures of production. But rather the more difficult question is what 
further information they should supply—recovery rates and generally what 
might be called the pooling of infocmatiQB which is done in some countries 
but not much in India P 

Mr. Manu Subednr .—The ground of hesitation was with regard to cost 
figures and that hesitation w'as not so much in supplying them to the Govern¬ 
ment as in supplying them to a small official from whose office they might find 
their way into the liaiid.s of a rival. This apprehension of manufacturers is 
very real in India, as anywhere else. No mfuiufacturer would be happy at 
the prospect of information which ha supplies to the ruler.s of the land 
finding its way into the hands of a rival who would make use of it. What¬ 
ever precaution the Board thinks proper in this regard should, I think, be 
there. The sugar people must feel they are being protected. They should 
be protected against misuse of the information which they supply to Gov¬ 
ernment. 

President .—Actually I believe in America all factorio.s pool their 
information. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —They would if they had a powerful Association like 
what is being attempted to bring about and then it would be to their own 
interests to do so. The cement factories have pooled and have gone into actual 
merger, with this result that they have stopped production in two or three 
factories. They have brought down their costs of production and stopped 
competitive distribution. Whether that result can be attained soon in 
sugar, I cannot say. Our opinion is that the protected industry must give 
information. I lay emphasis upon it because at one time there wa,s an 
industry which came to the Tariff Board for protection and when the Tariff 
Board asked for information they refused to give it and that was the petro¬ 
leum industry. We do not want the sugar people to take that attitude. 

Mr. Pahanukar .—The form w'hich is at present adopted for giving this 
information is rather too elaborate. We personally believe that for the 
purpose of general .statistics and administration by the Government such 
elaborate details are not necessary. Some modification of that form is 
possible and can be made and then there should bo no objection to supplying 
the information. As my friend Mr. Suhedar ha,s suggested there should be 
protection against the information leaking out, and finding it.s way into 
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Ohe liand# of xivals. There tn»y be several factories which may have different- 
methods of pjoductioii and it may be there is some trade secret ah>o. 

3/r. Manw Subedar. —We ask Gurcrniuent to do for us so toany things. 
The industrialists in this country should be ready to give information when¬ 
ever it is wanted. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would like to aak yon a, few questione with regard 
to the points contained in the ineittorandum, and to elucidate the replies 
you have given to the Board in your oral evidence. The first question is 
about prices. You have been good enough to draw our attention to the 
increase and decrease of prices to the extent of one rupee from 1934 to 1937. 
It is also mentioned at the end of page 4. My point is this: that as you are 
already aware, having appeared before the Board several times, the method 
which the Board adopts in arriving at the amount of protection necessary for 
an industry is to equate the fair selling price with the import price. What 
year would you like the Board to take into consideration if you think that 
the recent prices are abnormally' highP I am confining myself to Java 
jirices. In November 1936 the price was as low as Es. 1-15-6 per maund and 
it is only after November 1930 that a rise has taken place. Th§ June price 
is as high as Ks. 3-16-6 per maund. 

M.r^ Manu Subedar. —Yes. Having regard to the vicissitudes of the sugar 
industry, and particularly that of Java^ I think it would be hazardous to 
fix on any one year as a standard. I think you sliould eliminate dips in 
Java prices as it dipped in 1934. Jn order to be fair you should take such 
prices as were prevailing in 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You know that protection was followed by an excise 
duty. It was after the levy of the excise duty that prices dropped and 
have continued to drop till the time when the second excise duty was 
levied. But since that time prices are on the increase rather than on tlie 
detrease and to-day they are higher by Rs. 2. 

Mr. Manu, Sube.dnr .— Java prices do not reflect a single phenomenon ; it 
reflects the combined efiect of many tendencies in the world such as exchange 
difticulties. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —My point is this; do you consider these prices un- 
remunerative for Java or do you think that the capacity of the foreign 
country is such that it might be a warning to India when arriving at a 
basic protection.^ 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —^Speaking for my Chamber I can frankly say that we, 
have no information as to the costs in Java and it is the duty of the Board 
to get that. Our information as far as it goes is this, that the Java 
manufacturer ha.s many advantages. We are told that his cane is superior, 
we are told that his extraction is very much better than in India, we are 
told that nothing is allowed to waste, that all bye-products are fully utilised, 
we are further told that they have the advantage of having a huge reserve 
built up from prosperous days and that their Government gives them a 
backing, everywhere and every time, as they have done in the last Sugar 
Conference. They have their own steamship and tramp ships and the 
manner in which they were enabled to bring their prices down to as low 
as Bs. 1-15-0 per maund would seem to indicate that their fighting power is 
enormous. If the Board took a year of particularly low prices as the 
standard, I think that would be very unfair to the Indian industry. 1 
would therefore suggest that the Board should take 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1934 when there were no abnormalities and take the average price as a 
fair indication of the Java price. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The last Tariff Board fixed the price of Rs. 4 per 
maund as the basic price for Java sugar. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —They assumed that which the Dutch have subse¬ 
quently falsified. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —^We want to know the views of the Chamber, On 
page 6 of your memorandum you draw qur attention to the condition of 
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employment of labour and you say “Government may well consider the 
question of inducing the factory owners to see that, as far as possible, 
tlie labour employed by thorn is continuous Have you heard of any 

complaints or have you any particular knowledge or is this only a general 
statement? 

Mr. Harm Suhedar .—It is a general statement but it is based on the 
suggestions which were made to us that factory owners are unable to give 
continuous employment to their men. There are some factories which 1 was 
told work for more than 250 days and there are others which work only 
for 125 days. 

Mr. lialiirntoola .—If they employed their men continuously it might add 
to the co.st of production? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar ,—They would be only able to employ men continuously 
if they turn this labour to mseful and productive ]>urposcs and we feel that, 
it would be possible for a section at least of the entire staff to bo kept 
up continuou.sly. It might be found possible to utilise the bye-products or 
give them some kind of work which would give them some subsistence during 
the idle period. And I think it would be good for the industry to give 
them continuou.s job because the faetoi-y may then get them on lower 
wages. It you employ them .seasonally you will have to pay fairly high 
wages. 

Mr. Jiahimtoola .—I understand the present protection meant by you is 
Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. ? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Yes. Having regard to the tactics of the Hutch 
people it would bo a great tragedy if all the capital sunk and the efforts made 
by Governtnent were lost and the source of revenue to Government in 
weakened. 

Mr, liahimtoola .—The Board has been asked to keep in mind the question 
of Government revenue. The Government revenue has dwindled down. 
Can you sugge.st any, moans by which Government can get additional 
revenue ? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—If you are thinking that Government should continue 
to get about ten crores of rupees a.s they did in one year from the Customs 
I think that is very exco.s.sive. Before 1931 my impression is that Govern¬ 
ment was looking forward to a revenue from .sugar of about two crores 
and I think Government are now receiving three and this year they will 
bo getting four crores. Revenue from Customs reached the peak of 10 crores 
during one year, 1930-31, but that was an exceptional period and it was 
unexpected even by Government themselves. But that should not be taken 
as the standard as to what Government should get from sugar. My sub¬ 
mission is that Government wc7’e quite eontoiit with sojnething in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of two crores of rupees from sugar before 1921-22 and they are 
now receiving something like three crores from excise which 1 expect would 
come to four crores next year and four rrore.s of rupees revenue from 
sugar is much better than what they were getting before 1921-22. 

Mr. liahimtunla .—The Ohamher has no views to offer with regard to the- 
excise duty? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar ,—Wo feel that Government must go on and there 
should be some money and if Government u.se the .sugar industry as a means 
of collecting excise to replace the customs which is going away we have no 
objection to that being enforced in principle. The central excise is a 
recognised method of raising duty for the Central Government; jiarticularly 
as the country grows towards more and, move industrialisation Government 
must lose some of its customs revenue, and if Qovei'nment finances have 
to be ro])leni.shed it can only be done by mean.s of excise, and therefore to 
excise as such as a means of raising revenue we have no objection. But 
that does not mean that exrise could be levied at any rate at any time. 
Excise is a direct and heavy burden on the industry. Tt has to be found 
whether the industry can hear it or not. The excise duty which the maun- 
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factjirer has to find, ho has to find long before ho has sold his stuff. He 
has to find it as soon as tho goods leave the godown whether they are 
sold or not, ruined on the way, whether tho money is collected or not. 
It is a burdensome duty anH therefore there should be moderation in tho 
levy of the duty. Those are the views of my Chamber. The levy of excise 
has to be watched with reference to prices very carefully and a levy which 
may have been correct when the i)rices ruling were Its. 10 per maund 
becomes as a rule incorrect and most objectionable when prices dwindle down 
to Rs. 6. Wo therefore feel that while the method of taxation is all right in 
principle, if the amount collected by way of excise is not watched it could 
conceivably prove ruinous to the industry. 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —Am I to understand that if protection is reduced as 
a result of fall in priee.s then the amount of excise duty should be reduced? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —I would go further and say that I can conceive of a 
position where not all the sugar manufacturers but some of them would 
probably this year have to find the excise duty not out of the price received 
by them but out of their capital. If they are compelled to sell their output 
at a loss and that loss goes up by a heavy rate of excise duty, that amount 
must come out of their capital, and it is quite po.ssible that the price 
which dipped from Rs. 10 to Rs. 6 might take another 8 annas dip and 
you might find .50 per cent, of the factories in India paying excise duty 
out of their capital which is a result which neither the industry nor the 
Government contemplated. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —^With regard to the manufacture of power alcohol I 
find tho Chamber say “ in some of the Indian States also, Mysore for 
instance, such alcohol is being allowed to be manufactured. If this freedom 
is denied to British Indian factories, their coat in relation to cost of factories 

in States would be higher.” Do you mean that factories situated 

in Indian States are able to realise a better price for their molasses than 
factories situated in British India and that is W'hy their cost of manufacture 
is reduced P 

Mr. Manu Suhrdar. —If the mo!as.ses are to he thrown away then the manu¬ 
facturer lia.s to look for recouping the whole cost from sugar alone. 

Mr- Rahimtooln. —Your point i.s that factories situated in Indian States 
and in British India should be treated alike? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —To equalise conditions and particularly to enable the 
factories to meet the disastrous fall in prices which has come about. I 
foresee that if something is not done prices may take a further dip and 
if they do so many of the companies will he ruined and how are they 
going to save themselves out of the situation if they do not turn to the 
utilisation of the bye-products? At present there is a regulation which 
prevents them from utilising them. 

Mr. Rahim,toola. —You are urging it on the ground that it amounts to 
unfairness to British Indian factories. 

ffJr. Manu Subedar. —That is true. It enables the Indian States Factories 
to undercut the neighbouring factory in British India. 

Tresident. —It may enable them. At present it i.s not done. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —It would have a tendency to. 

President. —If they did do it, there would be time enough to prevent it. 
In Mysore they are not selling. They are only experimenting. 

Mr, Manu Suhedar. —My fear is that the Indian State Factories are 
growing in number. 

President. —It is a fear for the future. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar, —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtooln, —On page 10 it is stated " Representatives of some Indian 
States have proceeded to Java to negotiate for heavy imports of sugar in 
these Native States Ports in consideration of certain concession I was 

y V 
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not quite clear as to what exactly the Chamber wanted to convey to tho 
Board. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —This is a rumour which reached us and we have 
stittod it for what it is worth. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —I thought the tendency would be to encourage sugar 
production in Native States, because the whole of the excise duty goes to 
them and not to Government of .India. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —In Indian States with regard to sugar there are 
two things to be considered; one is the Maritime States whose interest 
is not in the production and collaring of excise and whose interest is in 
the importation of sugar and collaring the customs. These people are try¬ 
ing by negotiation with the internal states and others to keep up the 
dwindling import of sugar. Their import of sugar is also affected, but they 
are trying up artificially to keep it up in order to collar the Customs Revenue, 
The other class of States located internally are trying to encourage tho 
production of sugar in their own territory far in excess of their local require¬ 
ments in order to get the entire excise on the production of sugar. So 
both these are attempts to divert income from sugar from British Indian 
Treasury into Indian States Treasury. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The lir.st class named by you are those who are unablo 
to grow sugarcane in their States. 

Mr. M%tiu Subedar. —More or less yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.~lt comes to that. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —They are primarily interested in the import of 
sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Therefore they are not In a position to grow sugarcane. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar ,—There may be a coincidence. Most of the maritime 
states are interested at present only in the customs, but some of them might 
have land suitable for growing sugarcane, and they might go in for manu¬ 
facture of sugar later on. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—This is at present only a rumour. 

Mr. Manu Subedar .—Intensive negotiations with Java is a rumour. Tho 
rumour has sense in this that largo buyers always get a special rate and 
if they could charter a boat, they could get a good rate and make a good 
bargain with Java people and may give extra local facilities like free 
godowns and so on. If as a result of these they were able to under¬ 
cut iTiidian made sugar, they would not be able to undercut in the centre 
of India where sugar is made, but they would be able to undercut this at 
some outlying ports where Indian sugar had to be transported. If they 
were able to undercut like this, they would be inflicting an injury on tho 
Government of India, because Dhe Customs duty would be lost to tho Govern¬ 
ment and inflicting an injury on the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The point I would like to understand is this: the 
imports of Java sugar have gone down due to the production of sugar 
in India. If “there was a danger of Java increasing its imports by bringing 
sugar through maritime ports in British India, it may be a point for tho 
Board to consider. 

Mr. Manu NwlieJor.—While the Indian prices are very low on account 
of internal competition, perhaps these people will not get much success, but 
there is no limit to the uneconomic things which States and Governments 
can do. If the Java Government were to flirt with one of the Indian States 
here, that might bring down the prices still lower. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—-Do you regard that at the present moment as somo- 
thing of a danger to he guarded against? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —As something to be kept in mind in fixing the 
import price. 

Mr. Jinh.iinforiht, —You mean fixing the measure of protection. 

Mr, JManu Subedar. —Th,at is right. 
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Mr. liahimtoola. —On page 11 it is stated ‘ Another direction in which 
Government can help the industry is in the matter of rationalisation Can 
you explain more fully? 

Mr. Manu Subedar, —This is a question which is difficult to answer. The 
Lancashire Textile Industry has boeu wanting to be rationalised and has 
been approacliing successive Governments with some measure of control on 
the obstinate members of the industry who will not come into any common 
scheme. It is a difficult matter. In an industry if 90 per cent, of the 
people feel that something is wrong and therefore something must be done, 
there are always 10 per cent, who will say they will have nothing to da 
with it. At present the same is the case with the Jute Industry, and there 
are some people wJio rofu.se to co-operate, perhaps for their own immediate 
private purpose, hut to the great disadvantage of the industry as a 
whole. I do not know whether the industry is working too much behind 
the shut doors, but if they have not shut the door, they ought to. 

A/r. liahimtoola. —We shall ask the mills on this point. I wish to know, 
wheflier the Chamber has received any representation. 

Mr. Manu Svhedar. —Wo feel, however, that if the stage of excessive 
I)Toductiou is reached, some kind of elimination of tlic unfit would have 
to take place. It i.s hotter that this takes place by an internal arrangement' 
than by the natural process of competition. 

Mr. Bahim.toola .—On page 11 it is further stated “ If the present excise 
policy is raodihod by allowing the molaH.sc.s to be converted into alcohol, 
Govornmont will get a greater excise revenue’. Do you mean the produc¬ 
tion of Indian .sugar would increase thereby? 

Mr. Manu Subedar. —This is, I admit, a little loosely worded. The whole 
idea is this that if power alcohol is produced cheaply in this country, it 
could be put to a lot more uses than power alcohol imported at present is 
put to utul if it came into a very much wider use, then whatever excise 
was leviable on it would yield Government a more magnificent revenue. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —1'hero i,s no excise at pro.sent. 

Mr, Manu Subedar. —There should ho on power alcohol produced, because 
power alcohol would take the pluce of other means of generating power at 
present. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—That means an excise duty should be levied on power 
alcohol. 

ilfr. Manu Subedar. —There should bo some future collection on alcohol. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Is that the Chamber’s opinion? 

Mr. Manu Sirbejlar. —The Chamber is not putting forward any scheme 
for the taxation of power alcohol as such, but it is natural that if Govern¬ 
ment is deriving revenue from one thing now and if something else is made 
in this country w’hich takes the place of that thing from which Government 
will derive some revenue, then Government will safeguard its interest by 
taxing the new thing which will bo brought into existence. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Government is not deriving any revenue at the present 
time out of molasses. 

Mr. Manu Suheda/r. —Not from molasses, but from petrol Government is 
deriving revenue. If something was done which would substitute petrol. 
Government will go out of their way to collect something which would be 
much cheaper than pirtrol. That was the idea. 

Dr. Jain. —Your examination has been so thorough that there is nothing 
really loft on iny part to a.sk. On page 12 you refer to the Marketing 
Association. In paragraph 3, you say; “Government should assist the 
industry by bringing about .such an orgarii.sation What exactly have you 
in miiid.s How do you expect the Government to bring such an A.ssociation 
into being? 
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Mr. Manu Suhedar .—Government can assist in many ways, not neces¬ 
sarily by a regulation or compulsion. If there are people in the trade who 
would not fall into line with others, they may not be amenable to advico 
from other quarters, but Government advice generally carries the day. 

I know that these sugar people are finding it extremely difficult to come 
to any common basis. They are afraid of each other. They are jealous of 
trade rivals. Their costs of production are so different that they feel 
that they cannot come together without harm. If they come together, 
they would not only not be harmed, but would be benefited. Government 
could assist them either by regulation or compulsory membership of the 
Association whose rules they must carry out or they could assist thorn 
by calling a Conference. The Commerce Member can call a Conference of 
Bugar people. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—There is already a Sugar Committee of Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Ile.search which meets regularly. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—But they have not yet been gble to evolve a Market¬ 
ing organisation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—^What more do you want Government do? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—They have not been able to evolve yet a marketing 
organisation in the sense of a selling pool and if they did evolve a selling 
pool, they would not cut each other’s throat to the extent they have gone 
on to-day. Government could assist in this, because it is the goose which 
lays golden eggs. Government are collecting Il,s. 4 crores of revenue and 
it is good for Government to encourage this industry to so organise its 
affairs that half of them will not be bankrupt, otherwise left to themselves 
owing tp ruthle.S8 competition many of them will be eliminated. 

Dr. Jain .—That Rs. 4 crores is on the present basis? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain .—Turning to the next paragraph where you refer to the interest¬ 
ing suggestion about the admission of students as apprentices on the same 
page, you say “ It should also he laid down as under the Sugar Protection 
Act of Great Britain that as far as possible preference should be given 
to Indians in the employment of technical and managerial posts and labour 
Is not that already the case? Are not factories giving preference to 
Indians? 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—Tliey are. That is to say the bulk of the men are 
Indians, but there are a certain number of Indians returned from abroad 
after a knowledge of Sugar Technology who have not found any good 
employment. There is a certain amount of heart-burning and I thought 
this was non-controversial. 

Dr. Jain .—It is quite non-controversial. In fact it is being put into 
practice. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—What I feel is this if Government give encourage¬ 
ment to an industry, it is obvious th.at Government should bo in a position 
to lay down a few thing.s for the guidance and acceptance of the industry. 
One of them might be this. 

Dr. Jain .—There is no harm in doing that! 

Mr. Manu Suhedar .—There is no harm in making that recommendation. 

President .—^Is there any other point which you would like to raise with 
the Board? 

Mr. Manu SuJedar .—Since the excise duty comes out as a net figure out 
of the gross receipts of the manufacturer, there are certain conditions. 
If the price is very low, when excise might be coming not out of the price 
received by him, but out of the capital, when such a situation is reached, 
as it is feared by the sugar manufacturer that it will be reached this year, 
the second exci.se duty of 8 annas per maund should he removed, if prices 
continue to be where they are now which is Rs. 6-8-0 to Rs, 7 in Cawnpore 
market. That i.s a sugge,stion which we would like to make. 

President .fhall take note of that. 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. LAHORE. 

Evidence of Sardai* P. S. SODHBANS, Hony. Secretary of the 
Chamber. Seth KAM RATTAN and Mr. H. S. BALHAYA. 
Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Chamber, recorded at Lahore on Monday, 
the 23rd August. 1937. 

President. —We are very glad to see the representatives of the Chamber. 
What are the points you would like to emphasise to us in connection with 
the Sugar Industry in the Punjab especially F 

Mr. Sodhbans. —As regards the industry In the Punjab that has been 
ruined by the excise duty. When the excise duty was originally levied, we 
sent a big communication to the Government of India protesting against 
this. The Vice-President of the Chamber who is now the President, Khan 
Bahadur Sirdar Habib Ullah moved also a motion in the Punjab Legislative 
Council aa it was then constituted and a vote of censure was passed and 
the Punjab Goveinment was against this excise duty, because it was not 
in the interests of the Industry as well as Agriculture. With the starting 
of many sugar factories, the agriculturists also started to grow cano. On 
account of the imposition of the excise duty, the industry has been killed 
and the agriculture has suffered. I present this communication which was 
sent at that moment. (Handed in). On account of this excise duty the 
manufacture of sugar from gur has altogether been stopped. 

President. —Do you mean the open pan system of manufacturing sugar? 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Yes. Take the case of Amritsar Sugar Mills. They used 
to get jaggery from Bihar and Orissa and used to manufacture sugar from 
that. Tiiat has already boeii stopped. Apart from that mills have closed, 
there was one mill which was started with the aid of the Government. The 
Punjab Government purchased a large number of shares. 

President. —Do you mean Sonepat Factory? 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Yes. Government was represented on the directorate. 

President .—We have seen the Government representatives this morning 
and they have given us all figures. 

Mr. Sodhbans, —Apart from that there are other mills like Bhalwal owned 
by the High Commissioner for India and one or two other mills. One 
projected mill was never started in the Montgomery District. The produc¬ 
tion has gone up and the prices have gone down. There is a terror every¬ 
where. The sugar manufacturers do not make any profit. Though 1 am 
here representing tlie Chamber, I represent personally the agriculturists’ 
interest. An Accountant I am by profession, but I am the President of 
an Agriculturist Organisation as well. In that way I am interested in both. 
lWo want that tho agriculturist.s .should not .suffer and at the same time it 
must be remohibored that the industrialists and financiers who have put in 
a large amount of capital should not suffer also. 

President, —In your personal capacity would you say anything about the 
cost of cultivation? 

Mr. Sodhbans. —This morning I have been looking at the cost of culti¬ 
vation. I find some of tho Indian Sugar Mills have already submitted a 
Memorandum in which the cost of cultivation has been given to some 
extent. I happened to be a member of the Board of Economic Enquiry. 
Our worthy friend Dr, Jain was also a member of the Board that has 
unblished the Farm Accounts for 193.3-34. As far as the cost of cultivation 
is concerned, T find wages have been worked on a quite a different basis. 

It is rather difficult to find what the exact figures are. They arrived at 
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area and at other the area is irrigated hy canal. Here in tiio Punjab for 
ordinary trade these canes are sold by inimbars and not by weight. That 
is another difficulty. The calculations have been made on that basis by 
Bardar Kartar Singh who is the editor of thi.s book. He has given 16,704 
cancE at 116 canes per rupee and the cost i.s Hs. 144. In this way he has 
calculated the sale price, 

President. —It is no good for us either. We want figures by maunda 
per acre, 

Mr. Sodhhans. —1 have boon able to find out that the cost of production 
per acre in the Punjab is about Its. 60 to 70. In one case it has been given 
is Rs. 80 and in another ease as Its, 64. The cost of j)roduction always 
changes in different areas. If it is well irrig.'ited and canal iriigated, of 
course the quantity produced is higher. If there is a place lilte Sargodha 
District the cost of production i,s very high. Then in Gujraiiwala the land 
is irrigated by canals. The yield varies from 350 to 400 niaunds. I have 
personal knowledge about thus. Giijranwala sugar inill.s import their canes 
from my village sitiiatcid about 22 to 25 mile.s. 'I'bey are obliged to get 
their cane from that place, by road. The town to which I belong is situated 
on the bank of the river and it is a fertile place whero very large quantity 
of cane is grown. 'J'hc quality of cane also varies. The climate in the 
Punjab is a little bit different frewn other provinces. Here we have got 
most of the period a dry climate and if sugarcane is imitortcd from long 
distances—22 or 25 miles—there is great loss due to drynge and the extrac¬ 
tion is consequently lower in the Punjab as compared with other province.?. 

Presideaf.—What about the sugar in the cane? We have been told that 
in the Punjab it is less than in the United Provinces. 

Mr, Sudhba/ns. —That is also true. In 1935 there was a frost and practi¬ 
cally the whole of the crop was damaged, Saharanpur, Meerut, Delhi 
practically the whole tract of the Punjab was affected and therefore the 
yield was very much leas. When we arrive at the cost of production, wo 
have to take into consideration these facts. With regard to the transport 
of cane, we have not got any facilities. Of course the Punjab roads are 
the best in India—I am proud—and that is why we are taking a large 
portion of the Road Fund Contribution, but still the transport of cane 
4>y cart is rather costly. 

President. —Is your cane .sent in by rail to the factory.** 

Mr. Sodhhans .—By cart. 

President. —To a distance of how many miles? 

Mr. Sodhhans. —22 miles by road. By train it i.s round about. My 
town is situated 5 miles from the railway station. There they have to 
employ carts and in.stead of bringing the cart to the station and then 
loading it into the wagon, we find it much easier to carry the cane fey 22 miles 
by cart. 

President. —What is the cost of transport? 

Mr. Sodhhans. —1 anna 6 pies per maund. Tlin carts are generally 
owned by the growers becau.se it pay.s them. 

President. —In your neighbourhood do the cultivators have to borrow 
money for the cultivation of sugarcane? 

Mr. Sodhhans. —There arc two kinds of cultivators. There are peasant 
proprietors and there are tenants. The tenants genfually have to borrow. 
So far as the peasant proprietors are concerned, they have to borrow if 
they are spendthrift, otherwise there is no nece.s.sity for them to borrow. 
During the course of transit there is dryage and con.soquently ttio extrac¬ 
tion is as low as 8 per cent, as eompaired with 9 to 11 per cent, in the United 
Provinces and Bihar. There is another point with regard to molasses. For 
molasses no doubt we have some markets in Amritsar as there is a distillery. 
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As regards Gujranwalla some quantity is exported to llawalpindi and Kasliinir 
particularly to the latter, because cane is not grown in Kashmir, They 
depend upon molasses from India. .It is mixed with tobacco and is smoked. 
All the same the price we got here docs not give us much consolation. In the 
United Provinces and other places molasses are practically thrown away. 
We made representation to the Government that spirit should be manu¬ 
factured out of molasses so that it can become a profitable industry. 

President, —Are you thinking of power alcohol? 

Mr. Sodhba/ns,-m—Yes. 

President. —On that point there is unanimity. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Export may be another outlet which has been stopped 
by the International Agreement. If we manufacture more sugar, we cannot 
export it. 

President. —.1 am talking now of molasses. 

Mr, Sodhbans. —Yes, that was a point which was rai.sed some years ago. 
There are some powerful people who do not want this to be started, because 
their interests would be affected. 

President. —It might affect the Government of India Revenue. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —To some extent but not much. If they permit us to 
manufacture, they get revenue from us. If we make more money, they 
will get more in the shape of income tax. If they lose on the one side, 
they gain on the other. If the industry is more prosperous and if the 
income of those who are employed tlfere is above Rs, 2,000, they will pay 
income-tax. I don’t think that by adopting this method Government would 
bo a loser. As regards the imposition of the excise duty, I shall tell you how 
it has affected the industry. The cost of production as regards Punjab is 
concerned ranges between Rs. 5-8-0 and Rs. 6-8-0 per maund. 

President.—Including the exci.se duty? 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Excluding the excise duty. If the excise duty is added, 
the price is higher than the market price. I shall just give you a concrete 
example of Gujranwala. Instead of making money, they are losing. 

President. —We have got all the figures of Gujranwala and we saw Sir 
Gokal Chand Narang. 

Mr, Sodhbans. —You will find that they are not able to make any provi¬ 
sion for depreciation. The profit that is shown is made up of other items. 

President. —Sir Gokul Chand explained to us in detail. You need not go 
into that point again. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —My further submission is that if the Government really 
want that this industry should prosper amj the millions of money which 
have been invested should be saved, the excise duty should be abolished 
altogether. They must also have a marketing organisation. 

President .—What has been the effect of the syndicate which has been 
recently formed? 

Mr. Sodhbans, —It has raised the price by 8 annas per maund. 

President. —8 annas is something. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —There was general panic but not now. The market is 
ranging between Rs. 6-6-0 and Rs. 6-13-0. 

President. —T should like to ask you one question in your personal capa¬ 
city in regard to cultivation. Do you know of any malpractices in regard 
to weighment of cane and so on by the factories? 

Mr. Sodhbans. —T do not know. The Puniab people want more cane nn.I 
therefore there is no likelihood of malpractices. The Punjab Zamindar is 
more intelligent than his confreres in other provinces. The Punjab Zamindars 
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have had some connection with the Army they have learnt how to tackle 
these things. 

President. —You don’t think there is much in it. 

ikfr. Sodhbans. —No, I am not going to say anything against my own 
Zamindara. 1 only say that they are very intelligent persons and there 
is nothing to say against them. They are all very shrewd persons and they 
can guard themselves against these. 

President. —It is very satisfactory if they can. 

Dr. Jain.—Would you like to compare the position of the industry in 
the Punjab with that of the industry in the United Provinces and offer any 
constructive suggestions ? 

Mr, Sodhhans. —I would like to give one instance. There aie certain 
market difficulties which we are experiencing. Take the case of Gujranwala 
or Amritsar Sugar Factory. These mills are situated in the midst of certain 
markets. The sugar is produced by them is sold at the rate. The .sugar 
produced in the United Provinces has to pay the railway freight whatever 
its co.st of production is. Rut you will have to consider the percentage of 
yield to compen.sate as it is lower in the Punjab. 

President. —The Punjab factories have a freight advantage. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Yes. The consumption in the Punjab is so high that 
they have to import sugar from other provinces because the Punjabees are 
a virile race. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you any reliable statistics in regard to the consumption 
of sugar and gur in the Punjab? 

Mr. Sodhbans.- —No. You can ask the Agricultural Department. 

Dr. Jain. —We have got some figures from them. I want to know if 
your Chamber has collected any figures. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —No. 

President. —Do you think that there is any possibility of export of 
sugar to Afghanistan? 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Afghanistan like Kaslunir is a hilly tract and cannot 
produce sugarcane. As the country is fast taking to modern ways of living, 
its requirements are met by imported sugar. 

President.~Jiy convention, the Afglianistan people can import Java sugar 
free of duty. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Yes. 

President. —That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Sodhbans, —The same applies to Kashmir, 1 gather that Kashmir 
also has a treaty with India by which it can import article.s free of duty. 
Nepal, Afghanistan and Kashmir stand on the same footing as regards the 
import of Java sugar. Tlierefore we are feeling greatly handicapped. If 
our prices are reasonable, I don’t see any reason why the Punjab sugar 
should not be sent to Afghanistan. I know something of the conditions in 
the Frontier. They never use sugar. 

President. —There is not much Indian sugar going into Afghanistan. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —It is only due to what I have said. 

President. —Do you moan lack of demand? 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Java sugar might bo cansumed. 

President. —^You cannot sell sugar at the same price in Kashmir as Java 
sugar. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —No. ' 

President. —Surely you can got a rebate on sugar exported to Kashmir. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —We cannot get a rebate of duty. 

President. —^I£ you get the rebate of excise duty, you can compete. 

Mr, Sodlibans. —Yes. • 
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President. —^We shall look into that. 

Br. Jain. —^Are you in favour of exporting sugar to other parts of th» 
world P 

Mr. Sodhhans. —Why not to Persia, Arabia, Egypt and other places. 
We cannot send our sugar to East Africa, because Alauritius is closer. 

Br. Jain. —Has your Chamber considered the question of exports? 

Mr. Sodhhans. —No. We have not critically examined that point. As 
far as the Punjab is concerned, we are importing sugar and not exijorting: 
sugar. It is for the other provinces which are manufacturing sugar in 
very large quantities or the Indian Sugar Mills Association to say on that 
point. 

Mr. Balhaya. —If there is a possibility of export, 50 more factories could 
be started in India, As you know one crore of rupees worth of cane was 
burnt because there was no demand. 

President. —Not as much as one crore. It strikes us that the Punjab 
has got a freight advantage in dealing with Kashmir and Afghanistan com¬ 
pared to Java sugar. There may be some possibility in that connection. 

Mr. Sodhhans. —Yes, provided our cost of production comes down. 

President. —The price of Java sugar has been put up slightly of late. 
The difference between the prices of Indian sugar and Java sugar is bigger 
than as It used to be and with some freight advantage it seems to the 
Board that it will be "worth considering. If you get a rebate of the excise 
duty, there might be some possibility. 

Mr. Balhaya. —The protective duty must remain at the same level. 

President. —It is rather prohibitive because very little Java sugar is 
coming in. 

Mr. Sodhhans. —Whenever we are invited to parties, we find invariably 
that cubes and other foreign sugar are served. 

President. —There the manufacturers in India are a little backward and 
they should manufacture cube sugar to take the place of imported sugar. 

Mr. Balhaya.—Ouv cost of production is much higher than that of 
Jlava. 

Br. J-ain. —Are the imports of sugar into the Punjab generally by railP 

Mr. Sodhhans, —GTeherally by rail. 

Dr. Jain, —Is sugar replacing gur in the Punjab? 

Mr. Sodhhans. —To some extent because it has become the poor nuin’s 
luxury. They like to have halwa and palao but still people like to have gur. 
We in the villages like to have gur. Even in the winter we have gur in 
the evening. A certain quantity of gur we always consume because it has 
some medicinal properties. 

President. —It contains more molasses. 

Mr. Sodhbans. —Yes. After our dinner we like to have the sweet dish 
in villages which is gur. In the evening instead of ten wo like to have 
•some gram 'with gur or parched wheat with gur. 

President; —Is gur given to the cattle? 

Mr. Sodhhans. —Yes. 

President. —A lot of people chew -sugarcane. 

Mr. Sodhhans. —Yes. We buy one cane for one pice to one anna accord- 
dug to the size or quality of the cane. In the villages we do not have 
•gandaris. In the cities we get in small bits with tlie skin removed. 

President. —Is there anything Mr. Ram Ratan, which you want to say 
■in your personal capacity as a factory owner? 

Mr. Bam Batan. —My only prayer is that the excise duty should be 
removed. 

Mr, Sodhhans. —As regards transport I find sometimes cane is brought 
from a very long distance. The GujranwaJa people have sometimes to get 
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tht'ir cano from place's ('voii as far away as 100 miles and therefore they 
have to pay a higher transport charge. Similarly in the case of Bhalwal 
when they used to work their factory, there was comjKjtition between Hhalwnl 
and Gujranwala. 

Dr. .lain.—That reminds me of the sugar factory at Uatalu which has 
been c:onverted into one for producing starch. 

Mr. Sudhbans, —Yes. The manufacture of sugar from gur has been 
stopped. 

Dr. Jain .—All the open pan factories have closed down. 

Mr. Sndhbans. —Yes. There is one other point I want to bring to youf 
notice because it has affected very much the sugar factories. As soon as 
the excise duty was levied, the railway .station ma.stors and oilier officials 
played havoc with the sugar factories. They would not give wagons for 
the tran.sport of sugar with the result that very largo stocks remained at 
the factories on which they were obliged to pay the excise duty. Those 
stocks in sugar factories practically belonged to others who had purchased 
it on forward contracts and still the excise duty was levied. I consider 
that there has been a sort of—I might use a strong word—con.spiracy between 
tho Finance Department and the Railway Department. The faetorio.s wrote 
to the railways for wagons and the railways in.stcad of supjilying the 
required number gave only a wagon or two. That is how the things 
happened at that time. The factories made tkeir forward contract at a 
lower rate^nd then came the increase in the excise duty. There has been 
litigation going on between sugar mills and purchasers. 

President .—We have hoard of that. We have had some discussion with 
the Railway Board on this subjeet. 

Mr. llam IhiUm .—Last time when the Financial Commissioner of Railways 
came here I told him all this. Tho railway freight is very high. Tho 
freight from Calcutta is almost the same as that from my mill (Maholi) 
though the distance from Calcutta is almost double. 

President .—Have you anything to say about the illegal gratification for 
procuring wagon ? 

Mr. Sodhbans .—That is a general complaint. The railway authorities 
aro trying their utmost to eradicate this evil but they will not be able to 
remove it altogether. 1 was for four years a member of the Railway 
Advi.sory Committee. Dishono.'rty in the Railway Department is ingrained 
in their blood due to certain factors. There are different typos of officers 
and different types of subordinates. Fir.st the dasturi (tip) system was 
started when the Englishmen came to India. Tt was a question of habit 
with them and they used to give tips. Their object was something else. 
The sy.stcm which they introduced was quite different, but subsequently it 
became a vice with the subordinate staff. Apart from that I have definite 
information that the booking or the goods clerks get from public by way 
Dasturi a share of which goes to tho inspectors and other officers. These 
inspectors have become transportation or commercial officers and once 
having acquired that habit when complaints are received against the staff 
they ignore the complaints. I do not say that officers who are directly 
recruited whether they are Europeans or Indians would over do that, 
but promoted subordinates do this kind of thing. 

Dr, Jain .—^Have things improved as a result of your representation in 
Simla? 

Mr. flndhbans .—Very little improv'cment. There is a complaint hook at 
the station hut complaints ax-c not recorded there. If T want to record a 
complaint in the book there is a great hue and cry and people aro implored 
not to enter any complaint and aro told that tho complaints will he remedied 
but subsequently nothing is done. 
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BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

Evidence of Messrs. D. N. SEN, B. P. OALMIA, B. C. GHOSE, 

N. C. GHOSH and J. N. SEN GUPTA representing the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce recorded 
at Calcutta on Thursday, the 16th 
September, 1937. 

President. —Does your Chamber contain any factory owners as members? 

Mr. Palmia. —Yes. 

President. —The case of the factories will, 1 imagine, be put up by tho 
Millowncrs Association 

Mr. Pulmia. —That is so, but there are some points of special interest 
to this Province which perhaps the Millowncrs Association may not represent. 

President. —I am just trying to see on what particular points we can 
have useful discussion with you. We have already examined the Indian 
Sugar Merchants Confcrcnco at Cawnporo. You might have seen their 
evidence in the papers. 

Mr. TJalmia. —Ye.s. 

President. —Are there any special points which you wish to put forward? 

Mr. B. C. Ohose. —We have a special point of view to put forward 
from the standpoint of Bengal. It is elaborated in our memorandum, 
This province has not developed the industry for various reasons mentioned 
therein. We feel the position of tho sugar industry is not quite satislactory 
and that it should be placed on a satisfactory footing. At the same time 
we feel that the adoption of quota or licensing would not be conducive to 
tile best interests of the industry,—at least from the point of view of 
this province, because we have not developed it. The resources are v^ry 
great hero and the consuming capacity oi this province is also largo, 
in these circumstances we hold that the adoption of any of these devices 
would be suicidal from the point of view of Bengal, as it will not only 
■curtail the development of the existing factories but also put a restraint 
on new entrants. There may however be some sort of licensing. Suppose 
a particular company develops a certain area by putting in capital, bringing 
together labour and providing stimulus for tho cultivation of sugarcane. 
Another man should not be allowed to come and put up a factorj' in that 
area.. 

President. —Licensing can be looked at from two points of view. Tho 
general point of view is to restrict the production in India as a whole. It 
is an all India question. There is also the local question which you have 
raised possibly in connection with zoning, and that is, it may be desirable 
to restrict the miniber of factories in a particular local area. So, the 
question of licensing ha.s to be considered from those two point,s of view. 
I understand that you are against all India licensing, but you would 
not object to local licensing. 

Mr. B. C. Ghose. —What I mean is this, I should not like to restrict 
the number of factories as such or say that there should not he any more 
new factories. But there may he licensing just to see that factories are 
not put up where they should not be. 

Mr. Sen. —iTt is not only that. The principle is this. When protection 
was granted to the sugar industry there was no factory at all in Bengal. 
So, Bengal had not the opportunity to take the fullest advantage of this 
protection. That is the first point. There was, as far as I remember, 
in 1913 or 1914, a factory in Bengal and that wont fit. Since then there 
was a feeling in the province that the sugar industry was not possible 
in Bengal. Added to that, the Report of 1932 was a pessimistic report 
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and capita) felt sliy to start any factory in Bengal. The net result was 

that when tariff pi'otection was given to the industry there was absolutely 

no sugar made in my province and our people could not avail themselves 
of the advantage of protection. You may say “ That was because there 
was no factory. Why complain now ” ? We are now complaining for tliis 

reason. We are just starting to develop the industry and if this measure 

of licensing is to be introduced now, it will be a great obstruction. 

President. —Can you tell us what mills are in course of construction 
oi projected f 

Mr, Dalmia. —There is one under construction at Ramnagar and another 
near Calcutta. 

Mr, Sen. —It has taken a definite .shape and will be started soon. 

Mr. Ohosh. —There are other small concerns too. 

President. —Do you mean open pan concernsP 

Mr. Dalmia. —Vacuum pan concerns. 

Mr. Sen. —The main point is this. The consumption of sugar is more in 
Bengal than we produce, and we can produce more. We have every claim 
to develop the industry in Bengal. The inhabitants of Bengal are all sweet 
tempered and that is why they are eating more sugar; and we want to 
increase our production. By the introduction of the licensing system you 
.want to restrict us. 

President. —You are not justified in saying that. W.e do not want to 
restrict anybody. We only want your views on that question. 

Mr. Sen. —It might sound very bad in these days. It is a sort of com¬ 
munal argument that 1 am putting forth now: my province for myself 
and his province for himself. I cannot help it because Bengal has suffered 
a lot. It has not been able to take the fullest advantage of protection. We 
are the biggest consumers. The plantation of sugarcane could be developed 
here. Further, the most important point is that the Government, as you 
all know, have been trying to increase the plantation of sugarcane which 
is a very good substitute for jute. Now comes the question of restriction 
upon the starting of new factories. That is very hard. Of course, I must 
admit that there has been no spectacular expansion of sugar mills here 
as there has been in Bihar and in the United Provinces. But that is no 
reason why the growth of the indu.stry should be restricted by any artificial 
process like licensing and fixing of quota. 

Mr, B. C. Ohose. —Even from economic considerations, if factories could 
be started on an economic basis, it would be to the ultimate benefit of the 
consumer. 

President. —Can sugarcane compete with jute at the present level of 
prices ? 

Mr. Sen, —There is no question of competing. Government want to 
restrict the cultivation of jute as there has been over-production of jute. 
The cultivator must earn his living. Ho cannot grow jute and can grow the 
alternative crop which is sugarcane. As regards the question of over¬ 
production of sugar, there is over-production if you take the whole of 
India into consideration; there is no over-production so far as Bengal is 
concerened. 

President. —Bengal is an importing province. 

Mr. Sen. —Bengal is consuming 130,000 tons and producing only 
23,000 tons. There is ample scope for the development of the industry. 
Who knows in future some day probably Bengal may be the biggest sugar 
producing province. Take the case of the cotton industry. At one time 
Bombay was the biggest producing centre of cotton textile goods. Now 
the centre of gravity has shifted to Ahmedabad. At present Northern India 
is producing a very large quantity of sugar. Sometime in future the centre 
of gravity may .shift to Bengal. What we urge therefore is; let the 
process continue and let us find out where the centre of gravity is. So 
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far we have been producing only 18 per cent, of our requirements. We 
can pioduco much nioro. The Industrial Research Bureau and the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research might help us a lot in improving the 
quality of sugarcane. So far, they have not done anything. 

President. —I think the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research do 
contribute to the Station at Dacca P 

Mr, /SiCTi.—That again is another point. 

President. —We will come to that. We will take note of the point that 
you are opposed to restriction of factories in Bengal. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —What is the next point you wanted to raise? 

Mr. Sen. —Our next iroint is with regard to the Imperial Council pf 
Agricultural Research and the Provincial Agricultural Department. The 
results so far achieved are not at all satisfactory. Wo want that research 
should be undertaken in such a way that it would help the growth of 
sugarcane and improve the quality of the cane itself. 

President. —We have been told that the sucrose content in the Bengal 
cane is somewhat inferior? 

Mr. Sen. —That point has to be seen. There is diversity of opinion on 
this. 1 have just read a book on sugarcane growth and it has been stated 
that there is ample scope for development of sugarcane crop here and 
imjjrovement in quality and sucro.se content. 

Mr, Ihilmia. —So far as potentialty is concerned, there is no doubt that 
Bengal has natural advantages for the growth of sugarcane. But unfortu¬ 
nately experiments and research so far carried on are very limited. In 
Bengal sugarcane has been treated as a secondary crop and therefore 
very little work has been done at Dacca on it and the present results are 
not very encouraging. We have been manufacturing sugar for the last 
five years and we find that although we had based our hopes on the evidence 
tendered by officers of the Agricultural Department before the last Tariff 
Board, in actual practice rve do not find that there is very much difference 
between farm cane and cane grown by the cultivator on experience based 
on farm canes and in fact the farm cane is inferior, and that inspite of 
the fact that the cultivation in Bengal is not so much developed as in 
Bihar. The results so far achieved are not very satisfactory but there is 
no denying the fact that the soil is very good and the irrigation facilities 
are there. 

President. —We have been informed in Bihar recently that cultivation 
there is very backward 1 

Mr. Dalmia. —But in Bengal it is still more backward. 

Mr. Sen. —^If we get help from Government this backwardness can he 
removed. Nothing has been done out of the excise duty by the Agricultural 
Department and the grant is small also. 

Mr. N. Ghosh .—There was a great prejudice that sugarcane cannot be 
made a success in this province and that was the reason for the backwardness. 

Mr. Dalmia. —There is only one variety that has been introduced in 
Bengal, namely Co. 213. In Bihar and other provinces there are late 
and early ripening varieties but here there is no experiment uptill now 
on a commercial scale on early and late ripening varieties. The potentiality 
of the province is there; the natural condition of the soil and the climate 
are all helpful. 

Mr. N. Ghosh .—I may also submit that as big consumers of sugar we 
should have a bigger share of the contribution by the Government of India 
for research work. 

President. —I take it the argument is that Bengal has got an alternative 
cash crop in jute whereas there is nothing in Bihar. 

Mr, N. Ghosh. —As regards licensing, it may ho done in Bihar and United 
Provinces so that there will not be overlapping of factories. 
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President. —Do you think that the research and development work in 
this province is comparatively backward and thorelore more money ought 
to bo spent? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President, —In wliat directions you think more money ought to bo spent? 

Mr. Valmia. —There are two or three directions in which more money 
can be spent. First is tho development of research on varieties which may 
lengthen the season here. 

President. —Do you want more sugarcane stations or something of that 
kind? 

Mr. Dahtiia. —Certainly more- stations. 

President. —Where? 

Mr. Palmia. —Just, in tho areas where there are factories established 
and more sugarcane industry growing up. There are certain areas where 
the industry has already got a foothold. 

President. —What are the principal sugarcane growing area.s in Bengal? 

Mr. Dalmia. —Rajshahi, Nadia, Dinajpur, Dacca, Munshiganj. At all 
these places factories have been caitablished but there is no sort of experi¬ 
ment or research or demonstration work carried on exeept in orditiiiry 
demonstration farms which exist in those places. But they take lukewarm 
interest in sugarcane because that has not been the principal crop in Bengal, 
llesoaroh work is directed more towards paddy and jute. So far as I 
Understand, the difficulty with the department lies in financing a.s they 
are getting a very small share of the excise duty. 

Mr. Sen. —The principle of distributing this money should be equitable. 

President. —What is the next point you want to raise? 

Mr. Dalmia. —It is about the a-ssistance which is being rendered by 
the Sugar Technologist and the Agricultural Research Bureau at Delhi. 
Our suggestion is this that this service may be organised on tho lines 
of the Java Station. When the industry is faced with a big industrial 
problem, Government must appoint highly qualified technical staff which 
it is impossible for individual factories to do. In Java there is a common 
bureau where all sorts of technical advice on difficult points is available. 
For agriculture also they take the anal.y8i.s of the soils to see what manures 
have to be used to improve tliese localities and what pai'ticular varieties 
of cane would suit these areas. In this way a good deal of co-operation 
exists between the bureau and the factories. But hero there is notliing 
of the kind. It is only some compilation of figures and some sort of research 
work that are done here, but beyond that factories do not get any help 
at present. There isn’t any sufficient and capable staff at the head of 
each lino. It requires at least one capable man at the head of each line 
and then only wiH they be in a position to advise. If we approach them 
now we cannot get any expert advise. 

President. —They have got a well equipped staff. 

Mr. Dalmia .—I do not think so. Tf any such problems as I have men¬ 
tioned arc referred to them I do not think there is such a staff or 
organisation which can offer advise. 

president, —Wo have been informed by the Sugar Technologist that ho 
was consulted by a largo number of factories and he gave advice on technical 
points. He advises about the lay out and so on. 

Mr. Dalmia. —But the problems which the factories have to face are 
of a more technical nature. 

President. —Do you maintain thiit the head of tho Technological 
Institute . , . 

Mr. Dalmia.—1 do not mean any disrespect to tho Sugar Technologist 
but still we cannot say that there is such a nice organisation as is available 
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in Java ho that any technical question can be referred to them. The per¬ 
sonnel which are employed there, 1 do not think, are highly qualilied. 
factories individually have got better staff than the Institute there; that 
I can say. 

Fresident .—What about the transport of cane? 

Mr. B. C. Qtioae. —As regards the transport of cane, the position is this 
that the rate on the Jiastern Bengal Railway is very much higher than 
on other railways and their point is that they cannot possibly carry sugar¬ 
cane at a lower rate. But if they do give us some facilities probably it 
would be to their advantage in the long run because that will give them 
more traffic which will recompense them for any loss they sustain now. 
1 know that the Board can do nothing in the matter but if they can make 
some recommendation to that effect it would help the industry in Bengal. 

Mr. Dalmia. —The whole system of transport in Bengal is bad. 

President. —We had representations from certain factories on the subject 
and the Board will visit the areas and will no doubt hear more about it. 
But it is hardly open to the Tariff Board to recommend preferential treat¬ 
ment for one province against another. 

Mr. Sen. —If the East Indian Railway rates are high, the Eastern Bengal 
Railway rates are much higher. 1 had occasion to discuss this matter at 
the Railway Agents’ Conferepce and 1 placed this matter very strongly 
before them, when they definitely said that the cost of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway was higher. What I proposed is this “ Your costs may be higher, 
but if you give us cheaper freight rates you get more freight from certain 
areas from where you were never getting any freight at all ”, I think 
there is some ground for a reduction. For instance, the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway were charging the .same rate for rice and paddy. 1 suggested 
to them “ if you made a differential treatment in respect of the freight 
rates on rice and paddy, rice being n finished product and paddy being 
a raw material, you will see that there will be more movement of paddy 
and you will get more freight I am glad to say that the Agent of tho 
Bengal Nagpur Railway had to admit that what I said was true, and 
that is my submission in this case also. The Railways should be persuaded 
to give us some concession in freight rates. That would give them more 
traffic from quarters from where they have been getting very little freight. 
In our case they are getting it twice, once for carrying the raw material 
and getting it again for carrying ba<‘k the finished product. Wo want 
some consideration which would mean a lot to us and will enable us to 
send our finished goods to places where we never thought of sending 
it. 

President. — We will remember that point. There is the question of a 
futures market for sugar. 

Mr. Dalmia. —So far as we are concerned we take the view that until 
and unless wo have an export market the existence of a futures market 
may not be helpful because the tendency may be bearish and that will 
affect the whole industry and .agriculture. 

President. —You think a futures market is only suitable for a commodity 
which has an export market? 

Mr. Dalmia. —Certainly, because the principle is that if there is no 
outlet for the sugar then in that case there will be more sellers than 

buyers and the result of that will be to depress the price. It is not that 

any hon/i fide business has been done. It has been observed in many other 
commodities. 

Dr. Jain. —For instance? 

Mr. Dalmia. —In cotton market also it exists on a very large scale and 
well organised. T was a member of the East India Association for three 

years, T know from my experience the general tendency of the market 

people who are not engaged in hovd fide trade—neither exporting nor manu¬ 
facturing anything—but simply dealing in futures; it is their practice to 
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conflno themselves to the bearish aide of the business for the simple reason 
that it requires some capital to hold a commodity. If one only deals ki 
future sales, he can conveniently do so. He has to stake nothing. 

Dr. Jain. —Has there been no trouble over cotton markets? 

Mr. Dalmia. —There have been troubles. 

Dr. Jain. —On the whole it has worked satisfactorily. 

Mr. Dalmia. —The cotton future market has been existing for a very 
long time. The export market is also there. It is principally an export com¬ 
modity. Not even 50 per cent, is consumed in the country and the bulk 
is going out,side. Here in the case of sugarcane the crop is extensively 
used in the country and there is no market outside. 

Dr. Jain. —The Merchants Association are definitely of the opinion that 
it is in the interests of the industry there should bo a futures market. 

Mr. Dalmia. —What the merchants need is some sort of contact which 
will servo the interests of both parties, the factories and merchants. There 
are certain misunderstandings between these which ought to be removed, 
but I don’t think the futures market will help them in any way. 

Dr. Jain. —That is your view. 

Mr. Dalmia. —That is our view. The conditions must be standardised. 
In one respect they are quite right. At present there is no standardisation 
of contract. Every factory more or less has its own private contracts, 
though they are based on the form approved by the Sugar Mills Association. 

Frasklcnt. —There is the standard contract form. 

Mr. Dalmia. —Yes, but the sales are made on orders and the orders are 
generally transacted in the upcountry. The practices differ from factory 
to factory to a certain extent, and if these are standardised, it would be 
better. Of course the Sugar Milk Association are making an effort in 
that direction. The position has improved since being better than what 
it was. 

President.— V/hat other points would you like to raise? 

Mr. Dalmia. —The other question was the general question of transport. 

President. —You have touched on that. 

Mr. Dalmia. —We have touched on the Railway side. The road has also 
to be improved. The excise duty has hit very badly both the cultivators 
and manufacturers. 

President. _On whom in your opinion has the recent additional excise- 

duty fallen ? 

Mr. Dalmia. —On the industry and on the cultivators. 

President. —Ho you mean the manufacturer when you say the industry? 

Mr. Dalmia. —Yes. 

President. —Nothing on the consumer. 

Mr. Dalmia. —Nothing, because the prices have not responded. 

Mr. Ghosh .—But for the excise duty the price would have been lower 
and tlie consumption would have increased. 

President. —That is a point that could be argued, 

Mr Sen. —I would like to say that those who are just beginning to start 
a .sugar mill in Bengal have no reserve and so they have to pay excise 
duty from the very beginning. If the excise duty is lowered, they get an 
advantage. 

Mr. Dalmia. —Not only that. In Bengal we have to face various handi¬ 
caps and difficulties. 

Mr. Ghosh. —There was no established industry in the province. We 
have had to organise cane plantation and the whole system was set up from 
the verv start. For that reason our costs were higher than those in the 
United Provinces. Added to that we have had to pay the excise duty. 
As soon as the factories began to be started, the excise duty came in and 
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it was eiiiianced subsoquontly. Tlio iiictories didn’t got a chance to build 
up any profits. So far as J am aware two or three factories have lost 
znoney instead of making any profit, in Bihar and the United Provinces 
they had the ehanoe to make mi'tain reserves and profits and they are 
eoiuparatively in a better position to stand this than we here in Bengal 
are. Of eour.se we started fate and there was no industry existing and 
we had to organise. 

Mr. B. ('. Ghosh. —There is a general agreement that India should he 
allowed to export. There has been a protest all over the country against the 
ratification of the. convsntion. 

I'lesidiiiif ,.—Wo understand that it is going to he debated in the Assembly 
on the 20th Soptemher, 1937, 

M>\ Se.li. —There is one point more and that is the propaganda for more 
constimption of sugar. 

President. —Wo look to Sir Vijayaraghavachariar in that matter. 

Mr. iS'f'.'Ji.—I am supplying from my factory thousands of eup.s containing 
tlie word.s ‘ Drink more Tea ’. The words ‘ Eat more sugar ’ may bo added. 

Mr. N. 0. Ghonli. —^As a matter of fact when wo started the projia- 
ganda for the restriction of jute, we started the camiiaign lor eating 
more jaggery so that tlie euUivation of sugarcane might be henefitted. 

3It. liahi'intdolfi. —Mr. Sen, what is the membership of your Ohambor? 

Mr. San. —About 400. 

Mr, liahimtooln.~H.uw many mills havo you got as members? 

Mr, Sen. —Wo have 3 mills as members. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —Out of 0. 

Mr. Sen. —Out of 4. 

President. —There are 7 mills on the list. 

Mr. Sen. —We havo three mills as members. 

Mr, Bahimtoola.—l have got a li.st consisting of 6 mills. 

Mr. G7/.oii/i.—Others are all smaller mills like DosUbandtiu Sugar Mills, 
East Bengal Sugar Mills, and Dayamoyee Sugar Mills. The biggest one is 
the North Bengal Sugar Mills. 

Mr. Ifd/iMifoofii,—Apart from these how many more mills have you got? 

Mr. Dabnia.—L'ho biggest mill is the North Bengal Sugar Mills at 
Gopalpur. Another mill is at Sitabganj and another in Barahanki. 

Mr. lluhimtoolu.—Thera arc six mills. 

Mr. IMinia. —Yes, there are othcr.s in course of erection. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The grievaneo made is witli regard to the cnn.snmption 
and production. When did these factories start? Did they start after the 
protective sctieme came into force. 

Mr. Jhd.mia.—North Bengal Sugar Mills started first and Sitabganj 
started in December, 1933. 

Mr. lialiimtoola. —Did they start working in December, 1933? 

Mr. Dalniia.—lii December, 1934. In that very year tho exci.so duty 
was imposed. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Tt came into force in April, 1934. 

Mr. Dalmia. —That was the first season. 

Mr. liahimtoohi. —You started operation at the close of 1934. 

Mr. Vnlmia. —No, at the close of 1933. 

Mr. linhimtoola. —When had you to jiay the duty. 

Mr. Dalmia. —After three mouths. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —The industry has been started .since last three years. 
I want to know what is your exjierience with regard to its working here. 

Mr. Dalmia. —In what respects? 

Mr. lialiimtoola. —Tho point of view you have put forward to the Board 
is tliat you would lilm to develop the Sugar industry in Bengal and that 
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is why you are opposed to ilie licensing of factories and the quota systeM. 

1 want to know the progress of the industry in Bengal after tlie protective 
sohemo in order to see whether there are any future prospects for expan¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Dalmia. —The grey silt soil is fertile, 

Mr, liahimtoola. —What kind of soil have you got? 

Mr. Dalmia. —Grey silt soil. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —Have you made any investigation whether that is the 
best soil ? 1 

Mr. Dalmia. —We are advised that this is the proper soil. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Did the Provincial Government appoint any special 
officers or conducted any investigation? 

Mr. Dalmia. —I’he Provincial Government have not appointed any special 
officers for this. Of course they have published information and also fur¬ 
nish information on enquiry. They think that this grey silt soil would be 
quite suitable for sugarcane. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —How far is your cane area from the factory? 

Mr. Dalmia. —1 can only answer with reference to North Bengal Sugar 
Mills about which I know. We get our cane supplied from within an area 
of about 50 miles. 

Mr, Bahimioola. —Have you no gate cane? 

Mr. Dalmia. —We had to cart only that portion which was available in 
the vicinity of the factory. That which was located at a longer distance 
wo had to bring by rail. It is oarted to the railhead and transported by 
rail. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—Most of your eiine comes by rail. 

Mr. Dalmia. —At present we are getting about 50 to 60 per cent.; 50 
per cent, by cart and 50 per cent, by rail in the case of North Bongal. 

Mr. Bahimioola.—A point was raised here with regard to transport. 
I want to ascertain the distance from w'hieh the factory is able to draw 
its cane. 

Mr. Dal?/iia.—Within an area of 50 miles. 

Mr, Bahimtoola.—What is the recovery that you get? 

Mr. Dalmia.—8-99. It has been ranging up till now between 8'25 and 9. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Which is your principal market? Do you bring it to 
Calcutta or do you sell in districts? 

Mr, Dalmia. —We sell in Calcutta and districts in Bengal and Assam. 

Mr, Bahimtoola, —Which sugar comes in competition? 

Mr, Dalmia,. —Bihar sugar, bcc.uuse their cost of production is lower. 
They h.ave trained labour which wo haven’t got hero. Of course we are 
newcomers, and that sort of facility we haven’t got. The cost of transport 
is very high. The iiroblem of road is very difficult. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Was this sugarcane area developed, because there was 
a slump in the jute market or was it due to the protective scheme that 
came into being? 

Mr. Dalmia. —I think both are responsible. Because there was protec¬ 
tive scheme the factories came into being. There was little effort made 
by the Department of Agriculture to develop sugarcane in certain areas 
to any factory scale. There were patches here and there. Later on when 
tlio factory was established there was a demand for sugarcane and then 
tlio Bengal Goveniment and everybody dealing in jute were all syinpatbotio 
and that helped also, 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Are. the factories getting any assistance from the 
Local Government? 

Mr. Dalm.ia.—Not directly. The jute propaganda has helped it to a 
certain extent. 
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Mr. llahimfnola. —Whfither tlioy ci-'t ;ni,yt-liiiiK in tin; s)inpo o) icKCai'ch 
grant apart tor the Dacca farm. 

Mr. jDalmuu —^Apart from the little research done at Dacca, nothing 
much. Tile Department of Industries are very sympatlietie. Beyond that 
nothing substantial has been done by them. They have not got the resources 
and means. They are not properly oqiiipped. 

Mr. Itahimhiola .—You kpow tho protection is granted to the industry 
■on an All-India basis. 

Mr, Dalmia. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimioola .—-Your point of view lead,s me to believe that you want 
to provincialise tbo Sugar industry. Is that the object with which you are 
pressing your point of view about quota and licensing system ? 

Mr. P. C. Ghose .—Not that. Take airy other industry. There must bo 
some relation between demand and supply and that doesn’t mean that the 
existing factories should not expand. At the same time then! i.s .some 
truth in what Mr. llahimtoola has said. Take Great Britain and America. 
They want to a certain extent to restrict trade and produce everything 
within their own country as far as possiblo. 

Mr. Ituhimtmla .—You want to make India into so many Indias? 

Mr. Ghose. —Not exactly, 

Mr. Itahiintiiold ,—You are comparing Great Britain with India. I am 
talking of provinces. 

Mr. Ghose .—On a smaller scale that is partially true, but mainly that 
is an economic consideration. Take the other alternative. Supposing you 
restrict, there is no further expansion and existing factories are tliere. 
Do you think that is a desirable proposition? You have got to have rela¬ 
tion between demand and supjily. 

Mr. Italuintoohi .—Do you think it would help India to produce more 
than it can consume? 

Mr. Ghose .—Yea if India can get it at an economic price or at as low 
a price as iiossible. 

Mr. llahimtoola .—To start cut-throat competition and tlierehy eliminate 
certain mills. 

Mr. Dalmia.—1 representing a factory differ in this matter from the 
Association, 

Mr. Ghosh.—In a sense yon are right, but that doesn’t come into the 
whole picture. What is the alternative? 

Mr. llahinitoiila.—Tho Board are not Jicre to answer quesiions. The 
point of view I want to put before yon is this. India at pi'csont is ijro- 
ducing more than it i.s comsuining 'and .suggestions lui.ve been uiiide bow to 
deal with this problem. That is the reason why we want to have tho 
\dews of your AssochiTion. The Board ha-vc arrived at no linnl eonchisions 
in the matter. iYon are o])po.siug restriction on the ground that Bengal 
is not producing as much a.s it i.s consuming. 

Mr. P. C, Ghose. —If we are allowed to produce more, that will react 
on certain other prnvince.s. But there i.s another point. Supposing we 
cvmsume a certain quantity to-day, that doesn’t mean we are not going 
to consume more, and if we do expand our consumption, it will not necessarily 
adver.sely affect other prnvince.s. But if yf>u do think rind assume that the 
consuming capailty of the market i.s given and there is no possiliility for 
expansion, then, what you say is perfeetly right. 

Mr. Pahimfoola .—The suggestion that has lieon made with regard to 
licensing and quota is to appoint a repro.seutative Committee on the lines 

X 2 
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tff the Tea Cess Committee with power to deal about the question of the 
increase of Production, 

Mr. SAn .—You are perfectly right when you .said that whenever there is 
overproduction, there will ho cut-throat competition; but a certain province 
may have some special claim and if that province has put forward that 
claim, the Board has to examine it carefully to see whether there is any 
substance in that. We have put forward this claim to you. We are increas¬ 
ing the production of sugarcane, because it is being substituted in place 
of jute. Government are asking us to Restrict jute production and are 
suggo.sting as avi alternative to produce more sugarcane. Tf we are to pro¬ 
duce more sugarcane, we are going to start more sugar factories and aa 
a matter of fact .sugar factories are being started, if sugar factories are 
being started, and possibly some more will be started in the near future, 
we will be handicapped if there is a sort of licensing and quota system. 
Every province i.s going by it.s own natural products. Wc arc not allowed 
to prod\ieo more jute. We arc asked to produce more sugarcane as having 
very good potentialities. Wo are now faood with the proposal of restric¬ 
tion not to start sugar factories. 

Mr. liah irtito(^lo .—Government are encouraging you to produce more 
sugarcane, la that your point of view? 

Mr. Sen. —Yea. Jute is an important crop, the cultivation of which 
is being restricted h<H:-au.se of overproduction. 

Mr. liuhimtoola .— At what price are you able to get your cane for 
your factory? 

Mr. Balmin .—Wo gc't it at about 5 annas G pies per maund. 

Jfr. Bcdn'mfnolu,—Delivered at the factory? 

Mr. Balmia. —Yes. 

Mr. lialiimtoola ,—Jnchiding the co.st of transport? 

Mr. Dalmia. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—T .suppose there is no shortage in the quantity of cane 
required by tho facitory, 

Mr. Valmia .—Last year there w'as. Though there was a surplus in 
other provinces we were short of cane. 

Mr, Ha,himtoola.—Whiit is the capacity of your factory? 

Mr. Valmia,. —1,0(10 tons. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—What is the period of actual work? 

Mr. Valmia .—We worked last year from the 3rd of December to 20th 
April. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—With regard to the excise duty (page 14) is this 
tho amount paid by all the companies together? 

Mr. Valmia. —No, onlj^ by North Bengal Sugar Mills, 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—There are three factories who are members of your 
A,ssooiation ? 

Mr. Valmia .—Other factorie.s could furnish the information, if desired. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—What is the capital invested in North Bengal Sugar 
Mills? 

Mr. Valmia .—The block capital is about ,Rs. 22 lakhs. The share capital 
is B.S. 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Rahim loola. —Rs. 19,180 is the dividend that was declared on Rs. 20 
lakhs capital, 

Air. Val'iHia. That is the dividend declared in favour of preference! 
share.s. 1 he pi'eif^rence share capital is Rs. 10 lakhs and the ordinary 
share capital Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Air. Rahuntoola. —l.s it at .a fixed rato of intere.st? 
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Mr, Dalmia. —Yes, 6 per cent. 

Mr. BuMmtoola. —Your Committee’s view is tliat present protectiott 
should continue for the next seven years, 

Mr. Balmia.-^Tha.t is so. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —That means that the present protective duty of 
lls, 7'4 per niaund should continue. 

Mr. Dalmia. —That must continue. 

Mr, liahimtoola. —With regard to the complaint you made about the 
Sugar Technologist at Oawnporo, did your factories or your Association 
seek any assistance? 

Mr. Dalmia. —No, we did not. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —How do you say that they are of much help to the 
industry? 

Mr. Dalmia. —We mean that the organisation they have and the per¬ 
sonnel they have are not such as to be in a position to render the sort 
of technical assistance which the factories may need. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you ever applied to them for assistance? Have 
you asked for any research work to be done? 

Mr. HoJmta.—That is my personal impression. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Personal impressions must be based on something. It 
is an Institute belonging to the Government of India and it is doing 
work with a view to help the industry. I want to know whether it has 
been of assistance to all provinces. 

Mr, Dalmia. —That is not the impression of only myself. That is the 
impression of the industry in general. There does not exist in Cawnpore 
any highly qualified staff to render such technical assistance as is available, 
say, in Java. 

Mr. B. V. Ghosa .—There is such a feeling in the industry. And the 
industry is probably well advised not to act upon the advice of that officer. 

Mr. Dalr.'-ia. —It is not by way of any particular complaint that wc have 
made this I'emark. Our suggestion i.s that it requires to be improved to 
make it more serviceable. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Ycur statement is based on mere impression. 

Mr. Dalmia. —That is our impression ha.sed on certain facts. 

Dr. .lain. —You say that there arc groat possibilities of extending the 
sugar industry in Bengal. 

Mr. Dalmia. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Are you aware of the repre.sentation which six sugar mills 
made to the Hon’ble the Minister in June last? You have probably seen 
the representation. 

Mr. Dalmia.^Yos. 

Dr. .Jain. —One of the points made in thi.s re])re.scnfatiou is that the 
reasons for which Bengal has failed to .avail herself of the opportunities 
afforded by protection may be summarised as follows: — 

(1) Bengal capital is shy. 

The repre.sontation goes on to say “ it is not a compliment on our part 
to say that throe big sugar mills are being successfully run, controlled and 
financed by non-Bengali capitalists who have invested about Rs. 40 lakhs 
in those concerns. (For want of proper finance it has not yet been possible 
to start a single mill of high tonnage purely by the Bengal capitalists. ” 
In the light of these statements, would you .still want the expansion of 
the industry? 

Mr. Dalmia. —That does not mean tlnat Bengal has not got potentialities. 

Dr, Jain. —That is your own representation. I only want to understand 
the position. 
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sir. B. C. Ghosh.—The. fact is that we have not taken advantage td 
Jirotectiou. 

Th'. Jain.- —But you are hoping that Bengal capital will be forthcoming, 
in the future. 

Sir. Ghosh. —Yes. Deshbandu and Eastern Bengal Mills started only 
recently. They are purely Bengali concerns. 

Dr. Jain. —One of the recomiiieudation.s made by the six mills to the 
Hon’ble the Minister was the restriction of production of sugar on tho- 
quota system and the introduction of licensing system of new factories 
and expansions. > 

Mr, Ditimia. —1 have already said that I personally differ from thu 
view of the Association. 

Dr. Jain. —About the excise duty, in an.swor to 3' question put to you: 
by the President, you have said that the burden of the additional excise 
duty of 1937 lias liecn jiartly borne by the manufacturers and partly by 
cane grou'ers. What evidence have you to suggest that the burden has 
been borne by manufacturers? 

Mr. DalrnUi. —Because the price has not c.xjianded. 

7>r. Jain.- —Then thu whole burden might have gone to the oane grower. 
That is the view of some poojde. Your view is that it is partly borne by 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Dalniia. —Tt is based on this. The price of sugarcane has not boon 
reduced to the same extent. 

Dr, Jain. —Not to tho full extent of the duty. 

Mr. Dahnia. —Partly it has been reduced. By that I moan some hurdon 
has gone to the cultivator. 

Dr. Jilin. —Is it to the cultivator that tlio burden has gone mainly 
and to a small extent to the manufacturer.*' 

Mr. Dalrnin.—it is divided between the two in my opinion. If the whole 
burden had been passed on to the cultivator, the iirice of sugarcane would 
have boon reduced still more. 

Dr. Jain. —You would not say that it is largely gone to tho cultivator. 

Mr. Dalniia, —I would not .say that. 

Dr. Jain.. —You were making a .sugge.stioii that Indian Institute should 
bo organised on the lines of the Java Research Station. I want to know 
if tho advice given tliere is free. 

Mr. Dalrnia.—l think the industry makes some sort of contribution. 
That is a voluntary association orgaui.sed b.y the indu,str.y itself. Hut in 
nur c.asc contribution Is taken by Government in the form of exc.i.se to a 
certain extent. It may he organised by the industry or by Government. 
But the institution is a necessity. It may be organised by the co-operation 
of the two. 

Dr. Jain. —Your suggestion is that now that the excise duty is levied 
it should be organised out of the excise revenue for tho benefit of the 
industiy. 

Mr. Dahnia. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Altliougli the industry is prepared to contribute, if necessary. 

Mr. Dahnia. —Yes, if tiic industry is approached on the particular point. 
But the industry is already paying a heavy duty. 

Dr. Jain .—Apart from that, tho industry has to pay for the advice. 

Mr. Dal-mia. —If anybody consults, ho, has to pay for it, 

Vrrsidrni .— I .should like to make one i.ioint perfectly clear. The fact 
that tin: Board has asked c'crtain ipicstions for instaru'c, alioiit licensing 
docs not in the least imply that tlio Board is in I'avoilr of licensing of 
faciorics. That point of view has been forward and so wo have asked 
tjiii stious about that. Wo have not thought about it yet as a Board. 
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As rogards overproduction in sugar, we have not yet considered that' 
IJoint at all as a Board. 

Mr. N. C. Ohosh .—^Regarding tile complaint we have made, the general 
feeling is that these Goveninient Departments have not yet been fully 
organised. When we wanted to start a Sugar industry in Gopalpur we 
asked for a list of augareane growing areas from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture amf they gave us a list. We toured round those places and found 
that they mostly proved incorrect. Our general feeling is that Govern- 
jneut Departments are not properly organised. 
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Messrs. I. T. PAREKH & CO.. BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. I. T. PAREKH recorded at Bombay on Thursday, the 

Sth August, 1937. 

President. —I think you were present during the. examination of tins 
Sugar Morchaiita’ Association. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to cover the 
same ground again. You liave written a very interesting note on various 
point.s. Are there any particular points oi\ which you would like to stress 
bo 3 'ond the points we have discussed the other day. 

Mr. Pnrekh. — I want to say something about the export pos.sibilitiGs, As 
we have got overproduction, 1 think without export there is no salvation 
for tile indu.stry and for that if we are given Colonial preference as it is 
given to. Mauritius, even today we can export .sugar. 

Pre.'iidvtit .—Wliat do you think of the possibility of Ceylon as your 
market? 

Mr. Pnrekh. —Yes, even Afghanistan we can do. But we have to nego¬ 
tiate witli the two respective Governments. Without any preference wo 
can’t do it. 

President. —Ocylnn. is part of the Briti.sl) Empire. 

Mr. Parekh. —Yes. 

Pre.sident.—Po.s.sibl.v trade agreements with Ceylon might be possible. 

Mr. Parekh. —They have not got the same tariff as British India. 

President. —You have given some interesting figiire.s on pp. 14 and 15. 

Mr. Purc/c/iYes, 

Presiiienf .—To what other point.s j'ou would like to draw the attention, 
of the Board. 

Mr. 7’orlf(di.=-Standardisation of quality. As far as my opinion is con¬ 
cerned tliu numhoir of standards projinrcd by the Sugar Technologist is 
not all right, ft may he all right for College room or for academic pur- 
pose.s, 

Prcsi(h'7it .—For grading? 

Mr. I’arckh. —In Java, .sugar standards are prepared on shades and not on 
crystals. Sugar after all is a cooking process on a bigger scale. Therefore 
you cannot expect uniform crystals every time. Tt i.s useless to have stan¬ 
dards based on crystals and shades together. The standard must be based 
on shades only. In Java too in former times sugar wa.s sold on certain 
factories’ name.s. Until recently say about 1930 or so we wore selling Java 
sugar on such names as T. M. O. and G. W., concise nomenclatures of 
f!vctoric.s that produced sugar. 

President. —What standards would you suggest? 

Mr. Parekh. —T would suggest that the Sugar Merchants A.ssoci.ition, 
the Sugar Milks’ Assodation or Government may ask for samijlcs from all 
factories and .sodcct the, medium grain sample as the basis on which con¬ 
tracts should be done. If there is a dispute, it will be easy for arbitration 
too. There is a further point which T want to .stress, Tn Java w'e are 
doing business on Hutch Standard No. 25 and higher. They are. always 
tendering good.s higher than the minimum. They are not tendering oven 
25 and therefore there are no occasions for disputes. 

Presiderd. —Ho you think that one standard would he sufficient for India 
Tinder present conditions? 

Mr. Parekh. —They can have .two standards; one for " Bold ” and other 
for “ ordinary crystal ”. Some people .say that it is not possible to have 
a terminal market here and now. I think that is the only salvation. 

President. —Would you like to have standardisation? 

Mr. Parekh. —Terminal markets must begin to operate today. 
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Fre.ndeni .—Without standardisation? 

Mr. Parekh .—There is no necessity for standardisation. There may 
be a price fixing Board. If as we are doing in cotton, we can fix up off 
and on, it will be better for all concerned. Then it will be possible to say 
that yotir sugar being better and my sugar being of lower quality, I will 
get two annas less. 

Mr, Pahimtoula. —There are surely standards in cotton. 

Mr. Parekh. —Yes. But we can buy Oomra with certain “ off ” from 
Broach. In that way we can fix in the ease of sugar also. We can fix a 
standard like Uaitalpur. 

Mr. llnhiintoola. —There must be some standard. 

Mr. Parekh. —Yea. 

Mr. Itahimtuola. —That is also the opinion of the Sugar Mills’ Association. 

Mr. Parekh. —It must be fixed—“ off ” and “ on ” to a particular 
standard. 

Prexident.—MoTK many standards would you propose for all grades of 
sugar under present conditions? 

Mr. Parekh. —One bold grain, one cr,vstal No. 1. I don’t think there 
is any oonsumption of brown sugar. T don’t think there is any necessity 
for fixing grades for brown sugar. The other point 1 want to stress is 
this. Sugarcandy is a cottage industry. The manufacture of soft sugar 
is a cottage industry. Whatever protection has been given for sugarcandy 
must be given also for soft sugar. The diity on soft sugar must be 
increased. 

President. —Do you want a special duty for soft sugar? 

Mr. Parekh. —Ye.s as it has been done in the case of sugarcandy. 

President. —What is the duty on sugarcandy? 

Mr. Parekh. —It is Rs. 10-4. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Your point is that at present soft sugar is being 
classified as sugar and [)ays a specific duty of B.s. i)-4 per cwts. instead of 
being clas,sified as sugarcandy. 

Mr. Parekh .—The .same duty slionld be applied to both. 

Mr. Ba.himtoola. —Sugarcandy is classified as sugar, although it pays a 
higher duty. 

Mr. Parekh .—It has been done recently after much propaganda by tho 
sugarcandy manufacturers. 

JJr. Jain. —Because of Japanese competition. 

Mr. Parekh ,—After devaluation of Yon they tried to dump sugarcandy 
in India. 

President.—Where does the soft .sugar oomo from? 

Mr. Parekh .—Hongkong and Japan. 

President. —And not from the West? 

Mr, Parekh .—No. If Government want revenuo, they may increase tho 
duty on W. S. B. which at present pays duty of Rs. 9-4. They can increase 
duty even by Rs. 5. 

President .—That may kill the import altogether. 

Mr. Parekh.—Pjvew then some fastidious people, would go iii for it. 

T>r. Jain .—What does W. S. R. mean? 

Mr. Parekh .—Conci.se nomenclature of tho factory. 

Dr. Jain .—What do the letter,s stand for? 

Mr. Parekh .—It is coming from Holland, Formerly it has been called 
Britannia or Oossipore .sugar. The illiterate people still call it Cossijiore 
sugar. Foromerly the same kind of sugar was coming from tho United 
Kingdom, It was called Britannia sugar. Now it has stopped. Its place 
has been taken h,y W. S. R, 

President, —That is classified as ordinary sugar. 
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Afr. Pfirckh, —Yes, It is soiling here at Rs. 16-8, wlioroas our Indian 
sugar of till! liigliest grade like Buland sugar (llampur) is selling at 
Its. 10-14, Ill spite of that jieoplo are eating it. 

I'rr.sident. —What other points would you like to raise with usP 

Afr. PareJeh. —As regards contract, all other conditions are all right ex¬ 
cepting those regarding quality and arbitration. As regards arbitration 
I would suggest there should be at every big centre a panel of arbitrators 
appointed. 

President. —Do you agree with what the Association said the other 
day? 

Mr. Parekh.^T\ioy have not suggested the panel. Here I have got an 
instance. I sold some sugar of certain mills which arrived in damp and 
damaged condition. The allowance was fixed, but it has been pending ftir 
more than a year. No payment of claim is made so far. In such circum¬ 
stances it is no wonder that merchants become suspicious of the boiiA fide.s 
of mills. 

Dr. Jain. —Have not tliing.s improved thi.s year? 

Mr. Parehh. —Once p,a,ynicnt has been made, wo are left in the lurch in 
most cases. 

Mr. Pnhimtdola. —As rcgard.s the question of Government revenue, you 
have been good enough to .supply us with figure.s showing tho additional 
revenue which the Governiiii'iit are getting today owing to protection. 
Those figures are very important and I want to know the source from which 
those have been collected. 

Mr. Parehh.- —I have no very exact source of information. T have put 
Tls. 4,40 lakhs as being the income from excise duty. Taking a crop of H 
lakhs tons, it comes to that. 

Mr. llaUmtoola. —Take the other figure—Rs. 70 laklis income-tax from 
mills. 

Mr. Parehh .—I have put down that amount after enquiring from cer¬ 
tain mills and others. 

President. —It is no more than an estimate, is it not? 

Mr. Parehh. —Yes. 

3fr. Eahimtooki.—Cusstoms duty we can easily got from Government 
blue books. What enquiries did you make in regard to the extra incoina 
to railways? 

Mr. Parehh. —We have based that figure on what Hombay is importing. 

Mr. liahimtoula. —Did you base your figures on rail-borne trade? 

Mr. Parehh.—^On w'hat Hombay is actually importing, for the local 
consumption. So with Calcutta and other Ports, 

Mr. llahimtoola.—l suppose you have taken the tlirough rate (Bombay). 

Mr. Parehh. —Yes. We require about 9 lakhs of bags per year, I cal¬ 
culated the freight on that. Similarly for Calcutta, and Madras. 

Mr. Itakimtoola. —Those are roughly the basis on which the calculations 
have been made. 

President. —As regards the sugar trade, when sugar was imported, the 
inovoment was from the ports to the interior. The present movement i.s 
from nulls to ports. In the old day,s also sugar was paying freight. You 
have to set one against the other. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In case of foreign sugar, freight had not to be paid. 

I think the President’s point is correct. Nearly ten lakhs of tons wore 
being imported from Java in previous years. The ports’ needs used to 
be met out of imports. The internal markets’ requirements were met 
from the stocks at ports through railways. Therefore that income 
to the railways has now been lost, and has to be deducted from the income 
they are now getting by the movement of Indian sugar. 

Mr. Parehh. —I have deducted that amount. 



Mr, KohiiiHuola -.—Another point which is very im]K)rtant is the carriago 
of ciuie. I 

Air, Parekh. —Yes. 

Air. llukimtuola .-—With regard to the income of Rs. 5 lakhs dno to the 
increased use of irrigation water, is that for aii-indiap 

Mr. Parekh .—Chiefly United Provinces and Bihar. 

Air. Ituhimtoola ,—Have you taken the Bombay Presidency into account? 

Mr. Parekh. —No. 

Air. liahimtoula .—In the Deccan area before protection there was only 
one factory but from 1933 onwards 7 more factories have lieen started, 
Tlie irrigation charges in Bombay are pretty high. That has not been 
taken into consideration. 

Air. Parekh. —No. 

Air. Itahimloola .—At present the Customs revenue is Its. 325 lakhs. The 
additional income according to your figures would be Us. 620 lakhs. Tho 
tot.al would be about Rs. 950 lakhs. 

Air. Parekh.—Yes. 

Air. Eahimtoola .-—On page 4, you talk about damp proof godowns at 
transport stations. What stations have you in mind? 

Mr. Parekh .—Bombay goods are being trans])ortod at Allahabad (Naini) 
and tho good.s from Calcutta are also transferred at Mokamoh Ghat. At 
transfer stations there must he damp proof godowns provided (dtlier by 
private individuals or limited concerns. If that is done, it will be helpful. 
In that case, as in Java, all the goods will bo stored not at factories but 
at transfer stations like Naini and others. 

Air. liahimiuola .—On page 16 you have mentioned about higher clearing 
charges fixed by railways. 

Air. Parekh. —Ye,s, for Burma. 

Mr. Kahimtoula .—That means it has reference to export of sugar to 
Burma. 

Air. Parekh .—These difficulties have arisen after tho separation of Burma. 
Supposing I want to expoit sugar and I have stock at Calcutta, I cannot 
export it to Burma from Calcutta and get a refund of tho excise. 1 can 
only claim refund if I despatch sugar from the mills direct to Rangoon. 
It means tlmt tho Calcutta stock cannot bo used for export. Formerly it 
wa.s being used. , 

Mr. llahimtoola .—To whom should you apply for remedy, Government 
or tho railways p 

Air. Parekh. —Government. 

Air. llahimtdola .—You say that tliis is being fixed by the railways. 

Mr. Parekh .—The railways h.ave given contract to certain European 
Clearing Agents who clear and ship in the steamer to Rangoon. If I want 
to eXf)ort to Rangoon, 1 cannot use my own clearing agent. For instanco 
I ship goods from Bihta or Dchri, I shall get direct bill of lading to 
Rangoon from Railway Company. Clearing of goods from the East Indian 
Railway and shipping the same to Rangoon is done by contractors appointed 
by the East Indian Railway and the Steamer Company concerned. There¬ 
fore they are charging higher rates. They are .also not taking proper 
care of the goods. There is a general comiilaint that tho Rangoon merchants 
find great shortage in weight in their sugar at destination. 

Mr. Bahiiiitoohi .—Another point of importance is the question of export 
to London market under what we call Colonial ])reforenco in which you 
have estimated tho price of Indian white sugar as Rs. 5-14 per maund. 

Air. Parekh. —Yes. 

Mr. llahimtoola .—Do I understand you to mean that this is the fair 
Belling ])rice ? 

Mr. Parekh. —No. When T ])rcpared my report, it was the selling 
price. It was selling at Rs. 5-12. The same sugar is now scliiug at Rs. C-2. 
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Mr, llahimtooja, —If a certain price is ruling in the marSei, it'docs 
not nccesihiarily moan that it is the fair selling price. 

Air, Parekh, —When there is internal competition, prices will go down 
unless there is an opening for it to be exported. 

Air, liahimdnnla, —When the industry ask for protection, it is with a 
view to get a fair selling price. If the fair selling price is higher than 
the export market-price you cannot export sugar. 

Mr, Parekh, —That is what is being done in Germany and other coun¬ 
tries. The Continental cost price is 10 shillings and even then by subsidy 
or by indirect rebate they are exporting even to India at 6 or 7 shillings, 

Mr, Itahirntoola, —On page 6 you say “ there is a general tendency on 
the part of mills to sell away all their productions during the crushing season 
itself, though it is admitted by all that what they produce in about one 
third of a year, is meant for being distributed the whole year round ”, 
What is your specific grievance with regard to this point? 

Mr, Parekh, —They produce sugar from December to May and they want 
to sell whole of their production immediately the goods are prepared thua 
depressing the market. Until last year merchants were taking interest and 
were willingly carrying mills’ burden on their shoulders in form of forward 
purchases. 

Air, Itahiint()ula,~-Th\s is the practice generally applicable to all trades, 

Mr, Parekh, —Why arc all the mills selling at the same time? 

Mr, Bahimtoola, —It does not mean that the whole production is coming 
to the market immediately. 

Mr, Parekh. —It comes either in the form of ready or forward sales, 

Air, Bahimtoola, —It may bo disadvantageous to the dealers, 

Mr, Parekh, —I am talking from the point of view of merchants that 
when the season is at the peak they come out to sell and unnecessarily 
press the market affecting adversely the former holdings of the trade. 

President, —Those are the points which you wanted to discuss with us. 

Mr, Parekh, —Yes. 

President, —Are there any other points which you want to raise with 
usP 

Air, Parekh ,—Noi 
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Khan Bahadur SYED MOHAMED HADI, LUCKNOW. 

Evidence of Khan Bahadur SVED MOHAMED HADI recorded 
at Lucknow on Thursday, the 2nd September, 1937. 

President. —1 do not think we need go into tlie method of manufacture 
by your process because we have got sufficient information about that. 

Khan Bahadur. —Conditions have changed. I have given them in my 
note. After tiiat experience it wa.s found necessary to bring out some 
system of manufacture which would suit present conditions. 

President. —1 gather from your note that with the present price of 
sugar you cannot manufacture at a profit? 

Khan Bahadur.—We can manufacture at present prices too because the 
price of cane has done down at the same time. 

President. —1’he Tariff Board and the Oovernmont have always been 
very much concerned with the fair price of cane to the cultivator, and 
the rate of cane to open pan factories is lower than the rate for tho 
factories ? 

Khan Bahadur.—Yes, that is §rds of the minimum fixed. 

President, —Do you think that is a fair price to the cultivator? The 
present minimum price is about 4 annas; for tlic open i>.an tho minimum 
is tj-rds of that or As. 2-10. Do you think that it a fair price to the 
cultivator? 

Khan Bahadur, —Tt won’t leave him a fair margin, but he has been 
selling at this rate. 

President. —In your note you say that in many cases the cultivators 
would not .suptdy cane at that rate becaiLse they can supply to the factories. 

Khan, Bahadur.—When there are factories to purchase their cane they 
won’t let you liave it at As. 2-10, but where there are no factories to 
purchase their oane, they are prepared to sell at irds the minimum price. 

President. —That cannot leave much profit to the cultivator. 

Khan Bahadur. —No, it won’t; hut at 3 annas it does and it is mostly 
at 3 annas tiiat they sell cane in places not serve,d by vacuum pan factories. 

President. —Have you any figures about tho cost of cultivation of cane? 

Khan Bahadur. —1 have (shown). That is for tho Fyzabad district, 
south of Oudh, where the method of cultivation is very poor and the 
method of manufacture is more suitable for gur. 

President. —There are no factories in this area? 

Khan Bahadur. —Not in Fyzabad. 

President. —Cutting and stripping is negligible. Total cost of cultiva¬ 
tion is Rs. 40-8. Cartage may be 3 iJies to 6 pies per maund of cane. 
Yield 325 maunds per acre; cost of transport is 6 pies per maund for 325 
maunds, that is Rs. 10-2; delivered at the factory it will be about Rs, 51. 
Will that be fair? It comes to As. 2-C per maund. How many ratoons do 
they have? 

Khan Bahadur. —Only one. 

President. —And the cost would he Rs. 17 for 225 maunds. Taking the 
two together it is 550 maunds and the total expenditure adding Rs. 10 
for transport comes to, say, Rs. 75 in round figures; dividing that by two 
it comes to R.s. 37-8 for the two crops together on an average yield of 
275 mannds which comes to 2 annas and the price realised is As. 2-10 or 
say 3 annas which comes to Rs. 51-9 for an expenditure of Rs. 37-8. On 
an expenditure of R.s. 37-8 ho gets about Rs. 14. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. But tho custom is this with the cultivator that 
one always helps tho other and there are many items which go to the 
pockets of the cultivator himself. 
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Mr. Eahirntaohi. —But he must get something to live? 

Khan Bahadur.—Yio has his wages. 

Mr, liahrmtoala .—Wliat aro thtj labour ehargos? 

Khan Bahailvr .—.S annas for the mule and 2 annas 6 pies for the female. 
There is no cash outlay. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —He gives his own manure P 

Khan Bdluuiur. —Yes. He has generally his own seed. 5 harrowings 
require 20 labourers. He has to pay rent. Ah regartls carting tliere are 
two or three in the villages. They help one anotlicr. NotJdng is paid in 
cash. 

Mr. ltah\int(tol(i.-~~Yo\i have not included interest on working capital, 
becau.se there is not much cash outlay before the harvest. 

Khan Bahadur. —No. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —When is the rent paid? 

Khan Bulatdur.- —Tlie cu.stom is this. The agricultural year begins in 
July. He will bo only ploughing the land. In August he will be sowing 
rabi. That will be cut in December. He will sow tlio cane in Februar.y 
or Maieh. In these parts the crop sown in March will be read.y for har¬ 
vesting in January next and from January to March it will he fini.sluHl. 
When the rains sot in be will have no more o))eration to do. This is bow bo 
does. Mo.st of the o|)erations are done by family mombors. That is liow 
they manage to sell their cane at 2 annas. The cultivator has no cash 
in his pocket in Do'comber. Out of what ho has earned in kharif, that is 
tlio rainy season crop, the kliarif rent has been paid. Rabi rent will be paid 
in March. Then the next season will begin in October or in February or 
March. Ho is living from hand to mouth. lie has nothing to do from 
Docemhor to March. There are no operatiori.s. 

Mr. liuhirntnola. —He will have to borrow mi>iie.y for his ni)k(iep. 

Khan Bahadur. —Unless he has that cane, he cannot got cash. 

Mr. Jtalumtoala. —Ho may get money on onne. 

Khan Bahadur, —Or by soiling gur. On cane he will get at once. On 
gur he will get when he can .sell it. Last year and the ,vcar before last 
price.s have gone down so low that he has not been able to sell half of hi,i 
produce. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Ho was getting 3 annas and it cost him 2 annas, Gur 
prices were not all right. 

Khan Bahadair.—Ko. 

Mr. Itahimtoala. —He might not he making money, but ho was not 
making any lo.ss. 

Khan Bahadur. —He was. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What Is the cost price of one maiind of gur? 

Khan Bahadur. —Rs. 2-9-6. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What was the selling price of gur? 

Khan Bahadur. —23 seers per ruiree. Rs. 1-14 per maund. Rah does 
pa.Y because it sells. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —They sell rah to open pan factory. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes for making sug.ir. What happens about gur is 
this; gur begins to come, into the market about tbo end of Juno. The 
price is a.s high as R.s. 3 or Rs. 3-4 or Rs. 3-10. Considerable quantity of 
gur is sold from January to March. The wholesale dealer purchases all the 
gur that he has got. Ho cannot sell his gur at the .same price as he did 
in November, Wliolesale dealers buy this gur, bring it to the city and have 
special arrangements for storing the gur. It is not an easy matter to 
store gui', because it will absorb moisture and becomes watery. To begin 
w’itb, the bouse must be katcha and it must be two storeyed. The ciiltivntor 
cannot afford to have a two storeyed bouse, and therefore he is coinpclled 
to sell his gui' bel'ore March. At that time the wholesale dealers buy thi.s 
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gur at the price prevailing in the market and usually during that period 
of 2i to d months, the price of gur would be low. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not better for the cultivator to sell his sugarcane 
to the factory than turn it into gur? 

Khan Bahadur. —Whore are the factories to buy them? 75 per cent, 
of the area has been dealt with by vacuum pan factories and the ptices 
of the indigenous sugar have gone down to Rs. 5, So they arc not purchas¬ 
ing cane. Open pan factories purclrasing cane have to set up mills and 
once they set up mills, they become liable to excise duty. That is the 
greatest disadvantage. 

Mr. Itahinitoola. —They may employ 19 people. 

Khan Bahadur. —With 20 people we can do nothing. You require men 
for crushers; you require men for weighing and you require men for cen¬ 
trifugal. Always the number exceeds 20. Therefore it is done in two 
aeparate premises. That is really fraud, (I have come here to explain 
matter in the proper light. Sometimes sugar has been smuggled in ord(^r 
somehow to save the industry. If you look into the price of sugar, you 
would be surprised that we were selling the open pan sugar in 1933 at 
Rs. 9; it came down to Rs. 8-8; then to Rs. 7; then to Rs. 6-8 and sud¬ 
denly it came down to Rs. 5. Last year’s stock had to be sold at Hs. 5. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You say it was sold at Rs. 5. What was the cost of 
manufacture ? 

Khan Bahadur. —The co.st of manufacture would depend upon the effi¬ 
ciency of the boiler and of the centrifugal. There i.s no use when prices 
are so low trying to run a hel with a capacity to deal with 160 or 100 
inannds of cano. There is a tremendous amount of inversion. 8np|ie.siiig 
you have to boil KKI maunds of cane a day you should use two hels whicli 
will work up the juice ns quickly as po.ssible so as to get a full recovery of 
fi per cent, with the minimum loss of wastage. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You have given us the total expenditure as Rs. 2,150. 

Khan Bahadur.—Rs. 4-8-7 per mnimd, 

Mr. liahiiiiioiilu.—\ou were getting Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-2 [)er maund? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bdhimtoula. —He gets a profit of 10 annas on a capital expenditure 
of Rs. 2,150. 

Khan Bahadur. —Y^cis. 

Mr. liahimtoola.. —I want to know how many maunds of sugar are pro¬ 
duced with an expenditure of R.s. 2,150. 

Khan Bahadur. —Wo get 450 maunds of sugar from 4,000 maunds of 
juice. At Rs. 5-12-0 per maund for 450 maunds of sugar it conies to 
Rs. 2,587-8-0. 270 inuuiids of molasses at 7 annas a maund come to 
Rs. 118-2-0. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —With Rs. 5-2-0 he gets a return of 10 per cent. Your 
total expenditure is Rs. 2,150 for 450 maunds. 

Khan Bahadur. —The income is Rs. 2,705. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —That is the total. It leaves a profit of Rs. 281. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes, including the price of molasses. From this you 
have to deduct working expenses which amount to Rs. 2,150, interest on 
working expenses at 4 per cent, for four months of Rs. 28-10-8, deprecia¬ 
tion on initial outlay of Rs. 95 and interest on the initial outlay of Rs. 950 
for 12 months which comes to Rs. 38. The total deduction is Rs. 2,311-10-8. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Tho balance is about Rs. 394. 

Khan Bahadur. —The percentage of profit on working expenses is 13’64. 
The price of sugar is Rs, 5-12-0. The prk« is rising. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —What would you take the price at? 

Khan Bahadur. —Rs. 5-12-0 is the average price for the season, 

Mr. Bohimtoola. —Then you make both ends meet with the excise duty. 
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Khan Bahadur. —Yea, This is an expert arrangement. The average 
man cannot work down to these costs. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —According to your calculations you are making 5 per 
cent, profit after paying the excise duty, if the price is Its, 6-12-0. 

Khan Bahadur. —The uncertain factor i.s the molasses. Sugar mauu- 
faolured b,y this method yields a large quantity of molasses, very fine in 
colour, ver.y clean quality, which is used for sliarbai. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How many maunds of molasses do you get? 

Khan Bahadur. —It is fi'76 per cent. 

President. —Molasses obtained by this method are better than factory 
molas.ses. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes, it contains much more sugar. I used to sell 
molasses at Its. 1-8-0. 

Ml. Bahimtoola. —How many years ago? 

Khan Bahadur. —6 or 7 years ago before the grant of protection. Now 
it i.s sold at 10 to II annas. I have put down 7 annas which is the average. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Who are your buyers of mola.sses? 

Khun Bahadur. —In the first place it is consumed in sharhats and in 
ceremonies and then in the village in the in'eparation of village sheets. 
Tobacconists will not u.se factory molasses. They will necessarily have to 
fall back upon our molasses. Wlien they cannot got open pan molassf!.s thou 
they go to factory mohasses. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Oiion pan molasses fetch a better price than vacuum 
pan factories’ molasses. 

Khan Bahadur .—Yes, being bettor. 

President. —Can you tell us how many open pan factories have ceased 
working? 

Khun Bahadur.^Every one of them. 

President. —1'hoso that have not to pay the duty are working. 

Khan Bahadur .—Yes. 

President. —Siipposing Government decided to exempt open pans from 
the payment of e.xcise duty, would it not be reasonable to expect that a 
better price should be fixed for cane to the grower? 

Khan Bahadur. —So long as those prices of sugar continue, you .should 
reckon that open pan sugar should .sell at 12 annas per maund less than 
the vacuum jiaii sugar. Then at that rate 3 annas a maund will bo a suit¬ 
able jirice. Even working with crushers, we get only 61 or 62 fier cent, of 
the juico fi'oni the cane whereas vacuum pan factories get 86 to 88 per cent. 
That is one disadvantage. In such circumstances how can you expect u.s 
to compote with vacuum pan factories? However good our sugar may be 
and however fine and white our sugar may ho, it will alway.s he inferior to 
the, vacuum pan sugar in respect of crystals. The point in favour of thi.s 
open pan sugar is this that the village people w'ho do not like vacuum pan 
■sugar eat this sugar with their hrc.ad and curd. Vacuum pan sugar is not so 
sweet. High class Brahmins and Jains do not believe that it is nice to 
eat. 

President. —From a religious point of view? 

Khan Bahadur. —They think that it is not pure in the true sense of 
the term. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —My difficulty is this. You toll us that the difference 
between the price of vacuum pan sugar and open pan sugar is about 12 
auuas, ia that correct? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —Tt follows that if the excise duty is abolished for 
the o])en pan and kept on the vaeiium pan sugar, then the difference will bo 
about Us, 2 per cwt. Therefore instead of developing the vacuum pan 
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sugar there may be a tendency to encourage the open pan system of manu¬ 
facture. 

Khan Bahadur. —It is used for eating purposes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You have not understood my point. My point is that 
the result of the abolition of the excise duty on the open pan sugar will 
lead to the expansion of the open pan factories at the expense of vacuum 
pan factories. 

Khan Bahadur. —It will not lead to the expansion but will result in the 
continuance of the open pan factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoula. —There is a wide difference between the two sugars. 
Your present difference is 12 annas. Under the arrangement you propose 
it will be Rs. 1-8 per mannd, i.e., double. 

Khan Bahadur. —There is a difference in our molasses. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You have a better market for your molasses. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes, there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The vacuum pan factories do not know what to do 
with their molasses. 

Khan Bahadur. —They need not take that into account. 

Mr, liahimtoola. —They wonid like to take that into account. 

President. —What is the position of the khandsari industry? Can it 
survive? 

Khan Bahadur. —I don’t think so. 

President. —^Thc khandsaris are continuing, at least some of thorn. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us an estimate as to what proportion of khand¬ 
saris are working new? 

Khan Bahadur. —I cannot give it. The factories at Mohanganj and 
Akbarpur cannot continrie so long an the excise duty is in force. The factory 
at Jalpa has closed. The factory at Fyzabad has closed down. There are two 
factories which are still continuing in existence. The factory has been 
leased by the co-operative department to a certain private individual, and 
a factory which does not cover even half the depreciation on machinery I 
look upon as a failure. There is a factory at Kanakpur. Khandsars cannot 
work properly by Bohilkhand hel except in Rohilkhand, because you cannot 
get juice in sufficient quantities. You cannot use power crushers. In the 
first place they do not yield as much extraction as bullock mills; bullock 
imills extract 66 and power mills 60 per cent. only. Five roller power mills 
have given 04 to 65 per cent. 

President, —How about the cost of bullock mill as against power mill? 

Khan Bahadur, —We save a good deal by using power crusher because 
you can deal with a greater amount of cane. Bullock is calculated at 12 
annas per day. If you use power crusher you at once become liable to pay 
the excise duty because your centrifugals must work with the same power. 
This arrangement that I have mentioned, and that is already before Govern¬ 
ment, will require two three-roller bullock mills. From these 60 maunds 
of juice is not very difficult to get from a village crushing cane on the 
co-operative system. You can set up one mill, two mills or five mills but 
must not exceed 60 maunds otherwise you may not get the rah in that 
percentage. If you keep the juice boiling for long hours then your inver¬ 
sion will increase very much. Having done this you have to centrifuge the 
rnb; for that you have to use power centrifugals because hand centrifugals 
never run so fast. They must be small. We have several types of centri¬ 
fugals, 36" diameter, 48" diameter and so on. A 9" diameter centrifugal 
is the best machine for the village. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your point is this, that you are recommending the 
use of bullock power in preference to machine power to avoid the duty I 

y. Y 
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Uhan Blit th« pcntrifugitl!) nil! bn yiin by powc)'; the cost of 

pioductiou is less and the yield is iiukIi better. The purehiiser in t! esu d^y» 
want very fine open pan sugar. Once we intrudneo power centril'ugala wo 
are liable to duty. It i.s nonsense to say that 20 men will lie sufficient to 
produce sugar even by the smalbist plant, and if you divide the work you 
have to maintain two catahlishinenls. Then again these things are liable 
to pilfering at every stage and the man lias to be very careful. Thereforo 
useless the excise duty is removed and power centrifugals of small size aro 
introduced and unless you are able to boil the juice in a lietter manner, 
whether you obtain it by bulloi-k power or mechanical power, there is no 
futuro for tlia industry. Exempt from duty you may he nhle to sell it at 
Bs. o and wlio knows sugar prices may drop even helpw Bs. 5 owing to 
eut-tliroat eonipotition amongst the factories tltems^l'os. 

f'rcstdcnf,—The price has heen raised- 

Khan Jiahadur. — I am keenly interested in the industry. J nndortook 
to .save the industry which 1 did last year but there was the sudden drop 
in the price of .sugar and flic dutv increased and my whole life's work went 
to nothing. 

rremdent .—To wh:i.t extent is rah eateni' 

Khan Bnhaitur. —None, tt is all used for the inanufaeture of sugar. 
Tho only way they oat it is witli hnlcn; it is not cTiteii in any other way. 
There is a demand for rah, and tlie purehiiser eheats the cultivator and 
h(«;oines the instrument for eausing loss to him. He goes and says ■' I am 
tlio only purchaser; .you make rab ”, The man makes rah. He i.s not 
allowofl t.o lioi] it .sufficiently tiijck because the piirchaser wants bigger 
cr.vstals and that can he ohtained only when tbo rab is boiled thin. Tho 
purchaser .says “ T will buy thin rab and buy it at Rs. 2 a maund or 
Rs. 2-4-0 ” and tbe cultivator is obliged to make that. 

President. —How niaiiy maunds of sugarcane gc to a mannd of rah? 

Khun Bdhdiliir.— IS maunds of rah is ohfoined from maunds of canu 
assuming the extrai tion to be 04 per cent. 

^reside^t .—Wbnt is the extraction of gnrP 

Khan Bahadur .—100 maunds of cane (mua) to 63 maunds of juice which 
is equivalent to 11 mauiids of gur. That is the best outturn. Rut tho 
cultivator sometimes gets 60 or eren 69 per cent. 

Mr. l{dliijiiti.i(ild .—You said just now that tlie imrcliaser goes to tho culti¬ 
vator and buys Uiiii rub. Does he buy according to the cr.vstals? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. He buys the rab according to the amount of 
crystals and the quality of the crystals. T can .soli inj' rab at Us. 8 a 
mannd because inino is rich in sugar hut the crystals are smaller. In the 
other case tho crystals are bigger but tlie yield is low. 

Piesident .— In your process you take your cane from the beginning and 
turn it into sugar, wlicreas the khandsari onl.v buys tjie mb. 

Kh an Bahadur. —Yos; he docs not buy the cane. But that rab is of a 
vory different iiuality. Tn the open pan system yon oonvort your cane into 
sugar while the khandsari only hii.v.s rah? 

Khan Bahadur .—He lin.vs juice too. Hut some of the khiuidsaria in 
Uohilkhand Ipwc set up their own mills and crush cane. They are closing 
dc)\vii because of tbo excise duty. 

President .—Qiic suggestion h.as been made tjuft ipsteqil pf taking tbe 
jiumbcr of pprsous working in a factory you shpult} tqke the polarisation of 
sugar and exempt those who have 4 polmdsation bplow 96. 

Kh an Bahadur .—Polai i.^ation is n matter which rreithor the consumer 
nor the manufacturer understands. Ho is merely guided by the colour of 
sugar. You take sugar with .'s(F’ polarisation and sugar with 98“ polarisa¬ 
tion tn tho market you will find that the white, sugar will (ointnauil the 
higher price. Xobody understands it except an oxpprt chemist. 
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Mr. RnhimfooIa.^'What is the polarisation of open jyan sugar? 

Khan hahadur. —97 to 98'5. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —Cap you make it below 96 without additional eost? 

Khan Bahadur. —Certainly. 

Hr. liahimtoola. —Will that sugar be marketable? 

Khan Bahadur. —96° is a littlo low; 97° would be wliite. Below 96° 
won’t sell in the open market. 1 have made sugar of 96° polarisation. It is 
not good. 

Mr. Suppose the cultivator is asked to {)roduco thick rah; 

what price wiU ho got? 

Khan Bahadur.—Tlo won’t be able to sell it. 

Mr. Bahhatoola. —Suppose I am a buyer for thick rah? 

Khan Bahadur. —Neither thick rub nor thm rab will produce white 
sugar. It would be brown. 

Mr. Itahiintoula. —¥ou are ini.ssiiig my point. My point is in connection 
with your statement that the cultivator usually makes rab for the manu~ 
facturcr. 

Khan Bahfuiur. —A very low grade of sugar. 

Mr. Bahhntuula. —It doesn’t matter how low it i.s. You say the culti¬ 
vator is at a disadvantage in making thick rab. 

Khan Bahadur. —They take out the crystals from the rab and convert it 
into a crushed sugar. The thick rah is sold to* people who uso centrifugals 
nnd nvuke white sugar, but the thick rah or the thin rab whatever it may 
be when ma^o {ly the cnltiyator by the indigenous method will not yield 
white sugar. 'I'liereforo no one who is working on the open pan system 
will purchase H. Plenty of rub is available in the bazars, hut they don’t 
purchase it. Rab has to be manufactured especially in order to yield wbita- 
sugar and a good quality us well as high yield. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —The only iiiarkotable rab is thin juico. 

Khun Bahadvr.—With big crystals. 

President. —What happens to the other rab? 

Khan Bahadur. —^Tho whole of the rab doesn’t sell. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —What do they do with it? 

Khan Bahadur. —They eat it. That is why rab making is not profitable. 
Bailing is very slow. 8low boiling goes on for hours and hours. 

Mr. Itahimtoofa. —You have described hero as wet bagasse and dry 
bagasse. What exactly is the difference between the two? 

Khan Bahadur. —As soon as it comes from the mill the bagasse is moist. 
There is a certain amount of moisture in it which is of course juico. That 
is obtained by the weight of cano minus the weight of juice. Wet bagasso 
1080*0 nwi.sture wlmn it is spread in tho sun to he dried in order to be used 
as fuel, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —All the dry bagasse is used as fuel. 

Khan Bahadur. —IfK) muuiids of eune to 65 in.auuds of juice; 35 niaunds 
of wet bagasse. When dry this will be 18-3. 

Jifr. liahimtoala. —It is very nearly half. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Actual weight of the bagasse when it is used as fuel 
would be 18-3. 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. It may be 19 in speci.al cases. It has been 19 in 
some oases. 

Mr. lijihimtaoUi. —When the juice i.s 6.5 per <‘ont? 

Khan Bahadur. —Yes. Juice doesn’t affect much. 

Mr. Ifa/umlpela.—In vacuum pan factories the juice is much higher. 

y 2 
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Khan Bahadur. —That is their main advantage. That is why the vacunta 
pan system pays. Given equal extraction the recovery of sugar from the 
open pan will not be very much loss. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What does ‘diluted molasses’ mean? 

Khan Bahadur. —Certain amount of water is used in washing the centri¬ 
fugals. That goes into the molasses. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They are again dried up. 

Khan Bahadur. —Diluted molasses are always sold. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You have another kind of molasses. 

Khan Bahadur. —That is finer molasses, and they are obtained thus; 
when the first molasses have been boiled into rab and cooled for a number 
of days. When mature they are centrifuged, that is, again passed through 
the centrifugals. You get a second crop of sugar and what is left is 
molasses. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —6 (50 is the finer molasses. What about the diluted 
molasses ? 

Khan Bahadur. —Diluted molasses we don’t weigh. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you sell them outright? 

Khan Bahadur. —That contains the washings. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do the diluted molasses fetch the same price as the 
finer molasses? 

Khan Bahadur .—We have no molasses other than diluted. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It means one and the same. 

Khan Bahad.ur .—Finer molasses are also diluted molasses, because it 
contains also washings. 

Br. Jain .—T wonder if you could give us any idea of the amount of 
capital involved in the case of open pan factories which have closed down. 
You might give it now or later on? 

Khan Bahadur .—I shall send you a statement later on. 

Br. Jain .—The second point was the condition of labour in these open 
pan factories. 

Khan Bahadur.—I want to be perfectly frank. I want to tell you every 
thing. These people who have sunk their money are landlords. They havo 
a very large number of labourers under their thumb. They do not pay 
more than 2 annas a day. 

Br. Jain .—Does that apply to men, women and children or is it to men 
only? 

Khan Bahadur .—Men only. The woman gets O-l-fi a day and children 
are not employed. 

Br. Jain .—I mean boys. 

Khan Bahadur.—Ordinarily 24 annas is the wages for the best man; in 
some places 3 annas. A skilled labour is paid according to tho rato.s I 
have adready given you. You will see that I have allowed Its. 15 for the 
owner of the factory. 

PrRsident .—Are not the conditions under which sugar is manufactured 
very insanitary p 

Khan Bahadur .—Yes, it is very insanitary. For example in the manu- 
fucturo of gur in tho south of Oudh where T am strongly urging a radituil 
change in the method of manufacture they mix ashes from the furnace with 
gur. The objects are (1) to increase the weight and (2) to sweeten the gur. 
There is a certain amount of acidity which they do not know how to neu¬ 
tralise and so they use ash. They do not know the use of lime and lime if 
it is used darkens the colour. That is why the weight increases. 

Mr. Bahimtoola ,—It is unhealthy to eat gur of this province. 

Khun Bahadur. —It is unhealthy to eat gur of this province. 
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Mr, Bahimtoola ,—^You mean United Provinces gur. 

President .—Punjab gur is more healthy. 

Khan Bahadur .—But it is not so sweet. 

Mr. Itahimtnola. —In the Punjab the United Provinces gur is considered 
as fit for animals. 

Khan Bahadur. —We have got the same form of gur. 

Dr. Jain. —Is khandsari sugar also unhealthy? 

Khan Bahadur .—No, it is very clean. 

JJr. Jain. —In spite of the number of flies killed in the process. 

Khan Bahadur .—Flies are not killed. 

President. —In the khandsari factories we visited, there were masses of 
flies. 

Dr. Jain. —They rub the sugar by their feet. 

Khan Bahadur. —That is done. 

Dr. Jain. —la not that insanitary? 

Khan Bahadur. —The men who do it are professional men. They wash 
their feet every day before entering the business premises. They walk on, 
wooden shoes when they go out. It means practically the same thing as 
rubbing by the hand. Under existing conditions one of the means of saving 
the industry is to introduce the manufacture of muscavado sugar. I have 
made a list. The recovery is about 26 and that sugar is fit for making basan 
sugar, absolutely yellow. There is consumption for it in the villages. 

President .—What is the percentage? 

Khan Bahadur .—Everybody would eat. 

President. —The percentage made must be very very small. 

Khan Bahadur .—It is not made at all, because you want centrifugal to 
separate the crystals from the molaa.scs. 

President. —Is it much choaper to make? 

. Khan Bahadur. —Almost as cheap as sugar. 

Mr, liahimtoala.—lB it entirely made out of molasses? 

Khan Bahadur .—It is made out of rab. You know the process.. The 
rab is put in and the machine is spun. Don’t wa.sh it. If the rab is good, 
.you will get 56 or 57 per cent. Wlion our local halwai converts that into 
liasan sugar, it has got a sale. It is very much appreciated. It is not 
manufactured. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What is the chief ingradient which makes it popular? 

IChan Bahadur flavour. 

President. —It is like brown sugar in England. 

Khan, Bahadur. —Yes, Bashni sugar; Damarara sugar. That was a 
thing that was recommended in 1921. I am the only man who has made it. 
We have been so discouraged by this excise duty and other diffionlties. 
There is always an Inspector giving us all sorts of trouble. 

President .'—^What would be the cost of manufacture of Bashni sugar? 

Khan Bahadur .'—The cost of production of rab is Rs. 2-4-0 and the cost 
of centrifuging will be Rs. 1-14-0 (10 labourers per day at 3 annas). We 
will be able to deal with 12 maunds of rab and we can get 57 per cent, of 
12 maunds of sugar or 6-8 maunds of sugar. We reboil the molasses and 
get a crop of second sugar 7'3 per cent. Then we get 28 maunds of molasses. 
At 6 annas a maund it comes to Rs. 10-8-0. On the whole it will be seen 
that it will be profitable to undertake this manufacture. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Prom the figures given by you we come to two con¬ 
clusions. The cost is not very great and it leaves a margin of profit to the 
mail who produces this kind of sugar. 

liXiaru Bahadur.—lt is much better to make this sugar instead of gur. 
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President .—Tliis brown sugar is practically superior gur. 

Khan Bahadur .—Very much superior. You can keep it for a long time 
unlike gur. 

President .there any pamphlet published on that? 

Khan Bahadur .—Not yet'. 

Mr. Bahimtoola ..—You have certainly experimented and produced this 
sugar and sold it. 

Khan Bahadur.~~Ye:». It all depends upon the method of boiling. You 
may produce rab wliich will bi'ing 33 per cent, of sugar. At the same time 
with better methods of boiling you may produce a rab which will yield 43 
per cent. After years and years of patient study we have come to this 
conclusion that more than .50 mounds should not be attempted. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Per factory? 

Kh in Bahadur. —Yes. Here are some of Mr. Sethi’s remarks. Ho is a 
man who knows a great deal about the open pan system. He has seen my 
machine. He has seen Mr, Srivastava’s book. I had been with him for 
three or four months. That is the conclusion wo actually came to. There 
must be a radical change in the method of manufacture; otherwise the in¬ 
dustry will not survive. 
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Mr. SHIBBAN LAL SAXENA, LUCKNOW. 

Evideam Mr. SIBBBAN LAL S^CENA recorded at Cawnpore on 
Tuesday, the 7th September, 1937. 

President. —Mr. Saxelia, I understand you are acqii.'iinted with thd 
conditions in Gorakhpur and Basti districts in particular? 

Mr. Saxe/ha. —iTes. 

President. —You have begun in your note by talking about unorganised 
labour employed in factories. Is there no Trade Union? 

Mr. Saxena. —It has been recentlj’ started in Gorakhpur. 

President.—In how many factories? 

Mr. Saxenii .—In Gorakhpur there are 23 factories and workers from 
almost all of thorn have joined the Union. 

President. —Speaking generally, what is the main complaint? 

Mr. Sttxena. —Some men, whom the millownens trust, are emplo.yed a,s 
jobbers. They take something and got their own men employed. This is 
not a very serious complaint, but it does exist to a certain extent. About 
fines and dismissals it sometimes leads to great hard.ship as fines are some¬ 
times imposed to the extent of 2.'> per cent, of a man’s salary, and when a 
poor labourer i.s fiiu'd n..s, 2 or Rs. 1-8-0 it heroines very serious. About 
dismissals, the whole thing is very arbitrary. A labourer is disrnissod on 
the most frivolous (iretcxt, and he is not given an opportunity to explain 
his conduct even if ho has boon serving the comiiany foi a number of years, 

President. —Have yon got anything to say about the retrenebment of 
labour during the silent sea.son? 

Mt. Sexcna. — There is a very groat complaint about the, silent season. 
In every factory during the .silent se.ason all except soino 200 or 300 men 
are thrown out of employment. Of course, this being the agrlcultiiral 
season some of the men get employed in the fields for agricultural oper- 
ation.s, but most of them do not get any employment. They arc put to 
very great hardship. There are one or two factories who do giro some¬ 
thing to their labour even in the silent season, and I wish that the other 
mills too were asked to pay their labour during the silent season as well. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are talking about the non-technical staff? 

Mr. Sastena. —Yes. I was told by one factory that if they paid even 
otie-half their wages to labour during the silent season those men .^come 
back to the factory during the hu.sy season. Altogether New recruitment 
means poor percentage of sugar extraction, and there is loss to the factory. 
For new labour takes time to got Acquainted with the factory, and for 
about a mohth in the beginning Work does not run ns smoothly as when 
old labour returns to its work. In fact the factory which pays its labour 
during the silent season i.s never a loker. If therefore during the silent 
season factories pay theit labour Cven half their usual wages, it Will be 
better both for the factory and its men. 

President.—Whsdi about the hours of work? 

Mr. Bnxen/i. —This is a Aerious complaint, and it is of two kinds. One 
is about the ordinary labohrers Who do ten ordiiiary shift of eight hoUr.s ; 
they have to do he.gar work in addition. I know' of a nurnher of factories 
whefe the labourers have to remove begasse and sometimes put cane in the 
carriers after their 8 hours Work and this is never recorded in any way. 
This is quite illegal. 

ilfr. Bahimiooit!.—Are they not paid extra for that? 

Mr. Saxena.—'No. 

Mr. Bahinitooia. —What pefeentago of labour would be employed iu 
this way? 
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Mr. Saxena. —In factories where such an abuse exists, sometimes 30 
per cent, to 40 per cent, of the labour is asked to do this kind of work, 
after they have completed their normal shift, without any extra remuno* 
ration. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What do you think of the wages of unskilled labour? 

Mr. Saxena. —That is very low. I will give you a list of wages of skilled 
and unskilled labour (statement handed in). Some of the mills refused to 
give me information on this jwint, while others gave round figures. Rs. 10 
for unskilled labour was given ns the round figure which 1 believe is wrong. 
My investigation in the factories of "Gorakhpur gives about Rs. 6 as the 
average monthly wage for unskilled labour, though I have found some 
labourers getting us low as Ra. 4 per month. 

Mr. liahimtoolii. —What do you think should he the average wage. 

Mr. Saxena. —Rs. 10 per month should be the absolute minimum wage 
for unskilled labour. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. —Have you any information with regard to skilled 
labourP 

Mr. Saxetia. —I have. About hours of work, first of all, the universal 
complaint is that .some skilled laliourers have to work for about 12 hours, 
specially chemists, pan men and some other classes of people. Though the 
factories are supposed to work three shifts, actually there are only two 
shifts of twelve hours each for these people. If they don’t submit to this 
kind of treatment they will be turned out. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What about their salary? 

Mr. Saxena. —Their salary is very low. This is shown in the statement 
of wages, I have given. 

President. —What is this point you have made about payments in kind P 

Mr. Saxena. —A few factories give fuel, about 4 seers, to each resident 
labourer free. Similarly they give some kerosine oil to their skilled staff; 
they give electric light, but only to a small number of the superior employees 
who live in the factory quarters. 

President. —What percentage of labour is housed at present? 

Mr. Saxena. —I think 76 i)6r cent, of the superior staff is housed. But 
the condition of the lower staff, both skilled and unskilled, is hopelessly 
unsatisfactory. I have given the figures of the number of houses in each 
factory. For example one factory has got 61 double rooms and 54 single 
room tenements, and the number of labourers, employed there is a thousand. 
Surely this accommodation is altogether insufficient. In most factories in the 
Working season where there should be two men ordinarily, in one tenement, 
you will find 10 or 12 men huddled up together. Some of the labourers go 
to live in their villages, but they go only because they cannot find accom¬ 
modation. They would all like to stay in the factory if proper housing is 
provided. The houses are not properly ventilated; some of them are so 
bad that they are not fit for human habitation in fact. 

President .—What about welfare activities? Some factories do some¬ 
thing in that direction. 

Mr. Saxena. —Yes, but their achievement is very little. Some of thenn 
have schools attached to them, but they are also subscritod to by the 
public round about the mill. Most of the factories have some sort of dis¬ 
pensaries; one or two have got certain clubs but they exist more in name 
only. One has got a librai-y attached to it, but that is also nominal. They 
are not generally alive to their responsibilities in this respect. 

President. —Let us pass on next to the plight of the cane growers. 

Mr. Saxena ,—The cane-growers’ life is most miserable. That is because 
the cane rules as they are at present are most defective. This allows of so 
many swindlings upon the cane-grower. I had a talk with the cane 
inspector, and he said that this year about 1'50 crores worth of cane must 
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have been purchased by the factories of which a crore only must have 
readied the pockets of the grower while 50 lacs must have gone to the 
swindlers. 

President. —On page 19 of your note you talk of swindling by the 
zamindars, sale of passes to growers, short weighments, malpractices, collec¬ 
tions for charities, etc. 

Mr. Saxena, —There is organised swindling by zamindars through sale 
of passes to growers, etc. Suppose one factory owner is a big landlord in 
one tahsil; he purchases the cane and credits the amount due to the culti¬ 
vator to his own account; he takes receipts from them, for they dare not 
refuse and after that ho docs not pay the amount to him but deduct it 
towards the rent and so many other cesses realised from him as his tenant; 
only a very meagre amount is generally paid back to him, and the com¬ 
plaint up to a recent date was that they used to get nothing back. Simi¬ 
larly there are other millowners who do a very strange thing. Uptill now 
during the crushing season, there has been a great rush at the factory 
gates, and carts have to wait ordinarily for about 6 to 7 days; so if any¬ 
body is afforded the facility of having his cart emptied in a day the man 
would naturally be prepared to take even less for his cane. I will cite a case 
that was caught by the Cane Inspector last year. Every factory has usually 
more than one gate. This factory had some farm cane of its own and the 
carts bringing it, came from a different gate reserved for the factory farm 
•cane, Noliody therefore watched that gate. But the factory owner permitted 
carts of tho.se people who accepted throe annas a maund for their cane to 
he weighed through this same gate along with their own cane immediately 
on arrival. In order to avoid a long wait many poor cultivators accepted 
what they received. The inspectors estimate was that in this way the fac¬ 
tory must have earned at least Rs. 40,000 before being discovered. Still 
the factory owner could not be run down as the cane rules are so defective, 
and it is so difficult to prove a case fully in the manner required. This 
kind of thing was carried on for about two months. 

President. —We have heard their evidence about these malpractices; 
•actually we have hoard of some 20 different ways in which this is done I 

Mr. Saxena. —I have given them in a condensed form. 

President. —About the excessive crop, what is your estimate of the 
•amount of cane that remained uncut at the end of the season. 

Mr. Saxena. —About a crore of m.aunds in the Gorakhpur District alone. 

President. —What is your estimate based onP 

Mr. Saxena. —This year 270,000 acres were under cane in Gorakhpur; 
last year it was 21.T,000 acres, so there was an increase of some 67,000 acres. 
Taking the average yield per acres as 350 inaunds. 

President. —That is not the official estimate. 

Mr. Saxena. —What is the official estimate? 

President. —300 maunds. ' 

Mr. Saxena. —Taking 300 maunds that will oome to 171,000 maunds. 
This year the factories -have crushed 57,900,000 maunds of cane and last 
year they cru.shed 51,900,000 inaunds; so this year they crushed 6,000,000 
inaunds less. This year the amount of gur manufactured was less than 
last year. 

President. —Can you prove that statement? 

Mr. Saxena. —Why I say that, is, that the price of gur wa.s very low, 
and secondly, from my tours in the districts I found myself that the growers 
were anxious to sell their cane to the factories. They did not know in the 
beginning that there was glut in cane: They thought the factories would 
take all their cane; the factories did propaganda and said “ do not crush 
your cane to make gur; you sell to the factory”. So up to the end of 
Sfebruary they did not crush: only when they found they could not sell 
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tlieir finhe to tlio fftotories fevell at reduced price, they started making gnr, 
in March, and of course that is not a good season for crushing cane into 
giir, and therefore iny estimate is that the amount of cane crushed into 
gur wus uiuch less than last year. 1 think this 11,100,000 maunds of cane 
remained uncrushed and this was verified during my tours. 1 issued a 
statement to the cane growers, and got them to fill up the form showing 
how much of their produce had to l)e destroyed and how much was still 
standing, and I sent these up to the Government to grant these poor 
peopio some romi.ssion. My tours have convinced me that a very large 
amount of sugarcane is still standing. 

Mr. Itohimtoola .—Did you tour the whole of United Provinces.'' 

Mr. Su'.r«nffl,—No; only the Gorakhpur and Basti districts. 

Mr. I{nhirn.tnota.—W(i have been told that the official estimate made hy 
the tahsildars oh the basis of the estimates of patwaris for the same area 
about which you arc speaking was about 5,000 actes. 

Air. SaxeiKi. —t have mad<! enquiries also. The pat«’ari.s stated that 
they had done it for the standing crop and not for what had beeii destroy¬ 
ed. These estimates were made in the month of May when a large amoTfnt 
of the crop had beeti already destroyed, het^aiise they were preparing tho 
fields for other crops, f will tell you one thing more about Government's 
own statements. They issued statements from time to time about tho 
sugarcaho situation in Gorakhpur Pistriot. On the 26th May they had 
issued their last statement in which they stated that the ctop standing 
was about 20,000 acres. I haven’t got figures before me, hut T think that 
was the correct number. Only one mill, via., Ramkola mills, was working 
after that. I can safely say that very little cane was crushed hy the mills 
after that elate, Gur was not made in that season, and if it was made it 
was ill a very small amount. What has happened to tho crop standing on 
ttiese 20,000 acres? Tlio Government cannot give me any exiilaiiation as 
to what ha.s happened to tliat. On the 28tli of June in that Conference 
held at Naini Tal Sir .Twain Prasad made a statement that only .5,000 acres 
of (iahe had Been left uncut. 

Prr.KiAe.nt .—This 20,000 which you say was an official estimate. 

Mr. SdJ'rna. —5’es. The first estimate was th.at about 25 per cent, el 
tho total aihount of cane in the Tohsils of Maharajganj and and Padiaiina 
was left uncut, Maharaiganj and Pudrauiui produce .ihoiit three-fourths 
of the total production of cane in the Gorakhpur Di.strict. Tf 25 per cent, 
wore left standing in the month of April, it is surely very diffieiitt to exphila 
how this amount was crushed. The total .ammiiit of cane produced was 
about 10 crorea, and these two tahsils produced about 750 lakhs, and 2.5 
per cent, of this Would mean 2 crores. T do not know how they can o.'tplain 
that all this amount was crushed in less than a month. Tf tiie official state¬ 
ments are carefully seen, and if you take note of all the facts that I have 
mentioned, you must come to the same concliiRion to which I have come. 

President. —Can you speak alxiut the organisation of cane growers? 
What is your opiniun of tho Gane Development Societies? 

Mr. Saxemi .—-I have not a very good opinion about them. 1 think tljey 
are not at present discharging much really Useful function. They were 
meant to develop cane and that work T think they have done. Cane 
has been developed, and now what is required is improvements which they 
are not able to effect. 

President. —You mean which varieties to grow? 

Mr, Snxena.—They know the varieties. There is no further need of 
teaching bl»at. What is needed is that they should tell them how much to 
sow and how to fight the disease that often overtakes their plant and how 
to improve theii- method of agriculture. Tlie present Cane Development 
Societies are not fully equipped for these purposes. My own view about 
tho organisation of cane growers is that it is a very difficult problem, and 
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will take sOTfie time bcrfore it becomes reaily effentii>e. The cofigresg too lias 
started its Ikh Stinnha. Bui, as I have said, it will take time to become really 
effective. Still, the gravity of the problems affecting the growefs is so 
great that unless the Government comes to their help by forming a cane 
marketing Association with compulsory membership for each grower of 
cane who wants to sell to a factory, and prohibits any factory to purchase 
cane except through such an association, their condition will not improve. 
This Association will be something like the National t’ariher’s tjnioil of 
Boet-growers in England which enters into a contract with the Beet Sugat 
Manufacturer’s Association of England for the totdl aitloiiht of Beet r^uired 
by them during the ensuing year, and settles all turns and conditions of tho 
sale. The present Co-operative Societies earinot perform this function. 

Mr. RnhimUtolri:. —Their whole Object is to deliver the cane to the factory. 

Mr. Saxena. —That too they ore hot able to do oh a very large scale, 

Mr. liahimtoola, —We were told that ns much as 50 lakhs of maunds of 
cane were sold through Co-operative Societies in the whole province. 

Mr. Sa'Jf:ena .—That is not much. 

Prestdent.—The Societies are just being organised. 

Mr. Satena ..—I tluiik they are about 4 or 5 years old. 

President. —This is the third year of their working. 

Mr. Saienn. —I have not made any special study of those Cd-operativo 
Societies, but I do not feel that tlie cane growers have got much coniidenco 
in them so far. 

President. —I would like to .ask one or two questions about tho average 
cost of cultivation. You have given the yield as 400 maunds on an aver¬ 
age. That is rather a high estimate. 

Mr, Sirrenn, —Yes. 

President. —As you know s|ieaking generally the more tiioney you put into 
the cost of cultivation, the bigger tlie yield ami 400 maunds would hardly 
be an estimate for an ordinary cultivator. 

Mr, Saxena,- —That is true, 

PresideM. —Some of the items seem to me rather high. We have taken 
a good deal of evidence on this question. For exainiile in Gorakhpur area 
there is not very much irrigatiott. 

Mr. Saxena, —That is not true. A very large area is irrigated. 

Presideni!,—You have put down Rs. 20 for irrigation per acre. 

Mr. Sexena. —There are two kinds of land Bangar and Bhat, Tn the 
former there is a lot of iffigatiott, and in the latter there is practically 
none. 

President.—Ttav/ did you artive at that figure? The caiial rate is Rs: 10. 

Mr. Sui^n.rt.^These ate frotn different agriculturists sowing about a 
bigha or so, i,.«., three-fifth of an acre. There is an ordinary kutcha well 
dug on an expenditure of Rs- 4 or Rs. 5. Five time.s they have to give 
water in Bangar lands. Pour days are taken for one watering an acre if 
six men work at it. 24 men at the rate of three anna.s come to Rs. 4-8-0. 
Five times they have to water and that wmuld cost Rs. 22-8-0, T have put 
down Rs. 20 for irrigation. Here is an estimate from a man who actually 
sowed hi.s fields and kept his accounts, these are his figures for one bigha— 

5 waterings—7 men for one watering which fakes two days at 3 annas 
como to Rs. 2-10-0 per watering Rs. 13-2-0. For acre it will he about 
Rs. 20. 

President. —It would be better if you give ua the exact cost of culti¬ 
vation. 

Mr. Saxena.—AW those are factory areas. The first estimate referred 
to a field supplying the Pharenda factory. The second estimate is of a 
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cultivator selling to the Campiergan) factory. This man was a factory intelli¬ 
gent man and he kept accounts. I think it is a very reliable estimate. 
Rs. 13-2-0 is the cost of irrigation. He got a well dug for Rs. 2-8-0. He 
sowed 20 maunds of §eed in the month of January. He purchased it at 6 
annas and it cost him Rs. 6-4-0. 

President. —A good deal less than the other estimate. 

Mr. Saxma,. —A very reliable estimate. The third item is hoeing which, 
costs Rs. 1-8-0. 


President. —Your figure is Rs. 31-8-0. 

Mr. Saxena. —That is another estimate. 

President. —That is rather high. 

Mr. Saxena. —That was a land where irrigation and hoeing 
difficult. The following are the full details of this cultivator’s cost 
duction; — 


Well. 

20 maunds of seed at 5 annas . . . . 
First hoeing ....... 

Trenching 15 men at 3 annas a day . 

8 men hoeing before sowing at 3 annas a day . 
12 men sowing at 3 annas . . . . 

Preparation of land ...... 

20 cart loads of manure. 

5 waterings .. 

6 men in 2 days. When there is watering there 

is also hoeing. 

8 men for fencing. 

Rent. 


Rs. A. p. 
2 8 0 
6 4 0 
1 8 0 
2 13 0 
18 0 
2 4 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
13 2 0 

11 4 0 
10 0 
5 8 0 


is very 
of pro- 


67 11 0 pep 
bigha or Rs. 112-8-0 per acre. 


President. —What is the yield you have given? 

Mr. Saxena .-—300 maunds per acre. 

President. —You have given a figure of Rs. 31-8-0 as interest in the first 
estimate. 

Mr. Saxena. —26 per cent, is the rate charged in the rural area. The 
capital outlay is Rs. 112. At the rate of 25 per cent, it comes to Rs, 28. 

President. —Ho would not have to pay for the whole year. 

Mr. Saxena. —The amount of money he invested was taken about the 
beginning of the season. 

President. —The usual practice in this matter is to take half the total 
outlay, because he does not want all the money in the beginning of the 
season. He only wants money as he goes along. 

Mr. Saxena. —The amount is repaid after a year. 

President. —He would not have to borrow all the money in the beginning 
of the season. It would be roughly Vialf. 

Mr. Saxena. —It may he three-fourths, but the interest he has to pay 
generally amounts to a full year’s interest. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—This estimate which .you have given works out to 
Us. 112-8-0 an acre and 300 maunds yield. That comes to 6 annas a maund,,, 

Mr. Saxena.- —Yes. 

Mr. Itnhimtoola. —That doesn’t allow for interest. 





Mr, Saxena. —If the Usual method is adopted, it would be about Rs. 14 
an aefe. 

President. —That man must be working at a loss. 

Mr, Saxena. —There is no doubt that he has been working at n loss. 
If still he continues at it it is because he has no alternative. The other 
crops are no better. The advantage of this crop is that it gives him money 
in a lump sum after a year, and at the time he needs it most for rent etc. 
Besides the cultivation of cane draws from him more intense labour. Cane 
cultivation is for him a sort of insurance policy for which he pays heavy pre¬ 
miums in the form of hard labour all the year round. The only advant¬ 
age to him is that he gets the money in a lump sum and at the time when 
he needs it most. At present he has not been getting anything like a 
fair return for his labour. The result of cultivating cane during the last 
five years has been that most of the lands have gone barren. He has not 
been able to put into the land the money he ought to in the form of 
manure, etc. The yield is therefore very small. 

President. —^The more money you put in, the more yield you will get. 
Have you got any other estimates P 

Mr. Saxenn. —I have got one or two more. 

President. —Would you send us copies of the estimates P 

Mr. Saxena, —Yes. 

Mr. Bahvmtoola, —The Government have given an yield of 400 maunds 
per acre for irrigated land and 300 maunds for the unirrigated land. 

Mr 8axena.~I think that would be rather high. The amount I have 
given you for irrigated land is 250 maunds per bigha. I think the price 
for the last five years ranged betw'een 5 annas and 6 annas. That is the 
minimum price. Actually they have to pay more for their cane when there 
is shortage in supply and consequently competition between factories to 
purchase cane. 

Mr. Rahimioola. —We have got average prices actually paid. Speaking 
generally it is below 6 annas for tlio province. 

Mr, Saxena. —My own impression is, as I have said above, that this 
cane cultivation is a sort of insurance. They put in their labour, and do 
more intensive cultivation. This cane cultivation brings out from them 
labour which they would not otherwise do. They get a lump sum in cash. 
They almost invest as much as they can get, but they do not got hack the 
money they invest iu full. One bad result of all this has been that the 
land is impoverished. Although it is said that the yield of any crop after 
sugarcane is better, the experience of Gorakhpur people is that the yield 
of any crop after the plant cane crop is very much less because there is no 
more substance left in the soil. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your Government have fixed the minimum price. 

Mr. Saxena.—Yea. 

Mr. BahiwtooJa. —Have you got anything to say on that.!* 

Mr. Saxena, —I have much to say. 

President. —We have got a good deal of evidence that as a result of 
the sugarcane crop, the next crop sown gives a considerably higher yield. 
That is the evidence we have. For instance, in some parts of India, if 
cotton is grown after sugarcane crop, the yield is almost double without 
any extra expenditure. 

Mr. Saxena. —In Gorakhpur you will find that that is not the case. 
With mo there is a M. L. A., Mr. Ramadhari Pandey of Pddrauna, him¬ 
self a farmer. He told mo that his uncle was not allowing him to use the 
best ficld.s for cane because he wanted those fields to be kept for grain and 
other tilings for the family. If cane is sown, then it will not he possible 
to set the average yield from the same fields. In one year he said hi.s 
fii'ld was sown with sugarcane but next year ho got 3 maunds of wheat 
where he used to get 7 or 8 maunds. 
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Prexide.nt .—All these costs you have given are, for tlio plant crop, 

Mr. Saxenu .—Yes. 

Vrexide.iit.~Tho. cost of eultjvation for a ratoon crop is loss. 

Mr. ,Siixemi.-^Yc». 

Mr. .—Mq the cultivators do much ratoonirig? 

Mr. Stuctm .—There was a large amount of caue left standing this year, 
and so they have done much rattioniug. As regards the miniwnin price, 
6 annas was fixed on the basis of Us. 8-8-0 sugar price. For every reduc¬ 
tion of 8 .anmfs in the price of sugar, they reduced one pice in the price of 
Biigar caiic. I think tliat it is not fair. It means thot in every rise in 
price of sugar hy 8 auuas the cultivator gels eleven i)ico and the factory 
owner five annas and a ouartor. This is most unjust. T think the price 
of sugarcane must in no case ho loss than eiy annas which at the present 
yield per acre should ho the absolute miniinuin irrespective of the price of 
sugar. 

Mr, —Wlurt should he the price which would leave .some profit 

to the cultivator P 

Mr. Sdxrrui .-~Xi he can got a minimum price of 0 annas, he will just get 
a fair return for his lahoiir, hut no profit, 

1‘rrxidcnt. —That is for cano delivered at the factory? 

Mr. tS’(<*ene.~r-Ye«. 

Mr. liidilmtmilii. —If he. gels an yield of 400 maunda instead of 300 
maiiiids, the price beenmes 5-1 ai*'"'®- 80 per oent. of your area is irri- 
guttid and the yield of tjie irrigated area is tOO matinds. 

Mr. tSV(j-cno,—T have put down the yield as 230 jnaunds per bigha. 

Mr. ItiUiimiaohi, —Tiien the cost will be more. 

Mr. Sdxena ,—ft comes to about 5 annas 1 pie per niannd. 

.Vc. ItiilnitLionhi .—Do you think that if the price is fixed at 0 annas it 
will give lliein a fair margin? 

Mr. SuiTKiiu,.—Ye.s, they will get just what they spend. They will spend 
one anna on carting and so he will only get a fair rotnni for his labour in 
eijltivation, if he ean get a fair return for his lalmur, he will be unite 
eontonted under the pre.sent eircumstances. T renli.so the indu.stry in thesn 
prqvinces needs cheap cane, but that is po.ssihlo only by increasing tlio 
yield per aero, and not hy paying the cultivator less thnri the .actual cost 
of cnltivatiou. All elToits of the Government must therefore ho concen¬ 
trated on this problem if the indu.stry is to bo saved from passing into stato-s 
and other provinces. As regards zoning, it has been said in some quarters 
that if every factoi'y had got zone.? it would be better. My own view is 
that if tliorc is zoning, cane growers will he entirely at the mercy of fac¬ 
tories, Zoning, therefore, must be done after providing clahorule safe¬ 
guards for the growers. 

Mr. Kiihimtunhi. —When a minimum price, is fixed under the zoning 
system, how can the cultivators he at thoi meriiy-.of factories? 

Afr. Sii.muf.—rU the minimum price is fixed at 6 annas, when there is 
competition, tlic.y may got even 8 annas for their cane Tf there is a system 
of zoning with a minimum price of 6 annas, they will only get 0 annus. 
They should get the benefit of coiapetition. 

Mr. lifjliimtiiohi .—Your point is that you do not think that Zoning would 
he in llu! iuterc.sts of the cultivator. 

Air. Stt.remi. —Yes, that is the point, unle.ss verv elaborate safeguards 
are provided, 

Air. Tilthtvifoola .—Arc there any other points which you would like to 
raise before us? 

Air. 5ffixr>!/),--There is one another point I want to mention to i],)c Tlo.ard 
about the condition of the cartmen who bring cane to the factories. The 
roads are so ba<l that they must be thoroughly improved. The system of 
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nailing narts to tin? factory gates is very bad. T have .seen carts which 
have been delayed for ten days.. That is something very objectionable. 
Some bnllocks lia-se in fact died. Some have got their legs broken and 
horns broken. There is no arrangement for drinking water for the.se 
hulloeks near factoric.s. Parking arrangements for carts arc practically 
non-existent. The sight of these men and hulloeks drenched in January 
rain, and keeping all night in the open is shocking. There is no arrange¬ 
ment for food or fodder either of which often runs short. 

Mr, Iftihimioitla.—As regards the contribution to charity, do the culti¬ 
vators willingly pay it? 

Mr. !^axenfi ..—They do not give it willingly first of all and it is realised 
in fact as part of the ordinary routine. The money so collected is spent on 
things which the cultivator does not know. 

Mr. Iliihimtoola .—Ts it actually spent on chanty. 

Mr. Sii.rciin .—My own experience is that it is not all spent on charity. 
Some factories may do it hnt most of them do not. 

Mr. liiihhntoolii .—They say that they take it for charitable purposes. 

Mr. Saxena. —Yes. 

Mr, linhimtonlii .—What is the amount that they spend? 

Mr. Saxerui ,—In some oases it might be very groat. Tn this season 
there have been factories which have purchased cane from certain people 
on the condition that they mu.st pay something to charity. The money so 
deposited has been spent on things which have no connection with charity. 

Mr, liahimtoala .—Do they not publish balance sheets in which this is 
shown ? 

Mr. Saxena .—This amount is not shown in any document published 
officially. There is one further point which I want to mention about sanita¬ 
tion. It is most objectionable, that the sew'gge water of mills should he 
dropped into village rivci'.s. There is one beautiful river Khekra in 
Gorakhijnr district from whicl) cattle and men drink, The Siswa factory 
drops its sewage into it. The result i.s that there is such foul smell for 
miles round it that the villagers are really in a very bad condition. There 
is malaria and disease now whore there was none before. This must be 
strictly forbidden. Similarly there is one more rivulet near the Padrautia 
Factory. I am very emphatic in my opinion that Factories ?nust he re¬ 
quired to submit to such laws regarding sanitation that those existence may 
not become a nuisance to their neighbourhood. At present the conditions 
are deplorable, and must be strongly tackled. 
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